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HOW IS C1IVIL WAR. TO BE AVERTED? 


Witx the tardy apprehension that the sands are running out, 
and the country is all but face to face with the danger of civil 
war, men who have realised that the Unionists of Ulster are not 
‘bluffing’ are looking anxiously for a modus vivendi that may 
obviate an appeal to arms which, whatever the result, must be for 
the United Kingdom an appalling disaster. 

Sir Edward Carson has completed one campaign in Ulster, 
and has already entered on a second; and his various 
speeches leave no shadow of doubt as to his intentions in 
the event of the Home Rule Bill finding a place in the 
statute book, nor has the faintest indication been given that 
the Unionists of Ulster have wavered from the covenant into 
which they have voluntarily and solemnly entered. Mr. Redmond 
and his lieutenants—if indeed we are not doing an injustice to 
Messrs. Devlin and Dillon in relegating them to that inferior 
position—are holding a series of meetings in the South and West ; 
and Mr. O’Brien, whose cruel exposure of the present measure, 
and aspirations for peace and concord, cannot fail to appeal to the 
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sympathies of the most confirmed Unionist, has held a meeting 
in Cork to urge the acceptance of modifications in the Bill that 
might be fairly satisfactory to both parties in the impending 
struggle. , 

In the June number of the Nineteenth Century and After 
I gave my views of the position existing in Ireland. I have seen 
nothing since that time to assuage my anxiety for the immediate 
future. The South is quietly jubilant, the North grimly deter. 
mined, while Radicals on the other side of the Irish Sea have appar. 
ently accepted with thoughtless satisfaction the opinions of their 
Press that the attitude of Ulster is mere swagger, or at the worst 
the precursor of a riot or two, to be easily suppressed by a few 
baton charges. If this confident view be correct there is nothing 
more to be said; all the speeches, and the covenant, and the 
drilling of volunteers for armed action are but ‘as the crackling 
of thorns under the pot,’ and leaders and followers in the Ulster 
movement will go down to posterity as braggarts. whose loyalty 
or disloyalty were equally contemptible. 

But suppose that the Liberals’ easy-going acceptance of the 
assurance of their party organs and of their party leaders turns out 
to be a huge mistake, and they find the country in the throes of 
armed and disciplined combat, I cannot believe that the instinct of 
patriotism is so dead that they will refrain from turning upon 
their incompetent betrayers and inflicting upon them the penalty 
that is the wages of failure. 

Lord Loreburn’s letter in The Times of the 11th of September 
has summed up all that can be put forward in favour of a 
conference between the Unionist leaders and the leaders of the 
several parties whose coalition has resulted in the present situa- 
tion. For the first time an ex-Minister, who has filled the high 
office of Lord Chancellor in a Liberal Government, has openly 
acknowledged the pressing gravity of the crisis. Hitherto 
Ministers have ignored it. The Minister responsible for Irish 
affairs has treated the situation with a levity that can only be 
accounted for by appalling ignorance of actual conditions, or 
absence of political capacity that makes him as useless as a blind 
pilot. Lord Loreburn emphasises this incapacity when, referring 
to an impression that has been created that the Ministers will 
not under any circumstances use military force against rioters, 
he adds ‘I am convinced that no such thing can have been 
deliberately either said or conveyed.’ The impression created 
was not that under no circumstances would military force be 
used against rioters but that military force would not be used 
against the Ulster Unionists in the event of their resisting Home 
Rule. This ‘impression’ has been created by deliberate state- 
ments to that effect by Mr. Birrell, in his place in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere. Of course, such a statement that 
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Unionist Ulster would not be coerced by military measures was 
an acknowledgment of defeat even before the battle was joined ; 
but probably Mr. Birrell did not perceive it. 

Lord Loreburn’s long, and, of course, able letter, shows the 
depth of his anxiety on the question of Home Rule as it stands 
at present ; but even he fails to grasp its pressing danger. He 
will not conceive anything worse than serious street fighting, to 
be when necessary easily quelled. Even at that he recognises the 
aftermath of outrage that unhappy Ireland may have to endure 


for a generation through the action of the party of which his 


lordship is still a distinguished member. But let us leave abstrac- 
tions and come to facts. Ulster has at this moment between 


. fifty and eighty thousand men fully armed, and commanded by 


officers who have gained their training and experience in fighting 
England’s battles under the Union Jack, and who openly declare 
their readiness to take the field if necessary in defence of the 
principles laid down by the Ulster Covenant. I leave a large 
margin to meet Lord Loreburn’s optimistic estimate of possible 
defections when the call to arms is made. Taking the minimum 
number of 50,000 men under arms, commanded by men who 
have served their country well as British officers, can Lord 
Loreburn seriously assume that such a force, so commanded, will 
be used simply to create vulgar and ineffective street riots? If 
not, what will it be but civil war, and, in the present temper of 
the North of Ireland, a deplorable war of sects that would put 
back the clock of Ireland’s progress for a century, and plunge 
her into a religious fury that would not be allayed for many 
generations ? 

It may be that the party of Coalition would call this rebellion, 
or, if successful, revolution. Unionists look upon it as a legiti- 
mate resistance to revolution born on the other side of the 
Atlantic of the enemies of England, bred in the House of 
Commons by their paid emissaries, and purchased from the party 
now in power as the price of office, with the destruction of our 
ancient Constitution thrown in. 

In opening the sixth section of his letter, Lord Loreburn 
makes an observation with which all Unionists will heartily 
agree. He writes ‘There remains another consideration, the 
most powerful of all, which must have weight not only in Ulster 
but everywhere. After all, the people of Great Britain are 
entitled to some say in this business.’ This truly is the kernel 
of the charge against the Coalition that has forced this revolu- 
tionary Bill through the House of Commons without even allow- 
ing debate on some of its most vital clauses, and has not given 
to Great Britain an opportunity of saying whether she desires to 
drive loyal Irish Unionists from the United Kingdom. 


Remembering this I find a difficulty in understanding the 
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solution proposed to dissipate the fog mentioned in the seventh 
section as the result of varied interpretations of local government, 
The passage is: ‘I should have thought that their wiser cours 
would be to aim for a victory at the polls, which would be helped, 
not hindered, by proof that at a crisis they put the public interest 
before private displeasure.’ I feel sure that on consideration his 
lordship will acknowledge that a victory at the polls can only be 
won at a General Election : that would be a fruitless struggle if 
the possible spoils of victory had already disappeared. 

The theory of a conference of the various leaders with a view 
to effecting a compromise by mutual concession is attractive, and 
commends itself to nine-tenths of those who have given their 
opinions on the proposals embodied in Lord Loreburn’s letter, 
The first duty of such a conference would be to accept some 
principle that would form the basis of its proceedings. Without 
this a conference must be abortive. If a foreign country were 
to propose a conference with the British Government on matters 
affecting their interests, with a demand as a preliminary that our 
fleet should be so reduced as to deprive it of its power of offence 
or defence, it is unlikely that the conference would take place. 
So it is with the suggestions coming from the Liberal Party. 
Their idea of conference proposes that an Irish Parliament and 
Ministry shall be accepted as the basis on which details shall be 
elaborated. Unionists are prepared to confer only on condition 
that the proposal to establish an Irish Parliament and Ministry 
shall be abandoned. This is the crux of the whole question, that 
no conference could whittle away; and Great Britain stands for 
Irish Unionists as the fleet stands for Great Britain. 

The time is past when the provisions in detail of this unique 
and ill-starred Home Rule measure can be profitably considered. 
For better for worse, so far as we can see at present, it will be 
passed for the third time by the obedient House of Commons in the 
coming spring, and the consideration of its prospects must begin 
from that date. 

In an ordinary case reference to constitutional usage ought to 
throw some light upon its future progress ; but we must remember 
that the Constitution, with its accumulated precedents, as com- 
mented upon and explained by Macaulay, May, and other writers 
on Constitutional history, has been fundamentally changed by the 
Parliament Act, and the time has come for making precedents 
instead of following them. Down to the passing of that Act in 
1911 the Constitution had crystallised into a Parliament consisting 
of the King, Lords, and Commons. For centuries the Lords 
were a bulwark against the possible despotism of the Sovereign. 
Later the House of Lords was a bulwark against the despotism 
of parliamentary majorities proposing violent changes without the 
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concurrence of the people. When a measure was accepted by 
both Houses the assent of the Sovereign became automatic, and 
the responsibility rested entirely with the Ministers, who repre- 
sented the ascertained will of the people on one hand and of the 
Lords on the other. 

Now the position is entirely changed. Had the promised reform 
of the House of Lords been effected there would have been a 
Second Chamber, and presumably a Chamber claiming more 
direct authority than that employed by the unreformed House of 
Lords. Why this promised reform has not been undertaken is 
for the Government to say, but it is evident that until the 
reformed Chamber has been created the Constitution is prac- 
tically in abeyance. The power to reject a Bill until it has been 
definitely approved by the people being taken from the Lords, 
the duty has been imposed upon the Sovereign, as regards this 
Home Rule Bill, of considering a measure, three times rejected by 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, about which the people have not 
been called upon to express a definite opinion, and his assent to 
which will, so far as we can see, result in a civil war that may 
plunge Ireland into bloody strife, and even shake England to its 
foundations. 

The Spectator has opened its pages to a controversy on Mr. 
Arnold White’s advocacy of a petition to the King, praying with 
loyal reverence that his Majesty might take means to ascertain 
the will of his people before accepting the advice of a Ministry 
palpably coerced by the Irish Nationalist party. The editor of 
the Spectator strongly opposes such a petition on two grounds : 
first, that it would have the effect of bringing the name of the 
King into party politics—a course that under ordinary circum- 
stances is strongly to be deprecated. Secondly, that should the 
Royal assent be withheld pending an appeal to the people, the 
present Ministers would go to the country with a cry that there 
was an undue interference with the rights of the people, and that 
the result would probably be a return of the present party to 
power ; while if the Bill receives the Royal assent the Unionists 
will assuredly be placed in power and the repeal of the obnoxious 
law could at once be taken in hand. 

Now as regards the first, if it be assumed that the King is 
not entitled under the Constitution to ask for advice outside the 
existing Cabinet before assenting to a measure fraught with such 
terrible and far reaching possibilities, and at a time when the 
only power left to the paralysed House of Lords is that of express- 
ing its strong condemnation of the measure until it has been first 
presented as a definite issue to the people, then it is an assertion 
that the Sovereign of these realms has no power in the realm, 
and that the Empire is governed at present by a single Chamber 
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controlled by a party composed of three log-rolling minorities, 
No country on earth, not in the throes of actual revolution, would 
accept such a tyranny. 

With every respect for the able editor of the Spectator, it 
seems to me that the opposition to laying a petition at the feet 
of the King is urged exclusively from a party point of view. It 
may be that constituencies in England and Scotland are so devoid 
of political sagacity as to accept such an attack upon his Majesty, 
should unscrupulous men propound the theory that a reference 
of a highly contentious measure to the people means expressi 


an adverse opinion upon it. I do not believe that the people . 


are so utterly devoid of common sense. No man on earth is 
more saturated with the principles of the Constitution or more 
devoted to his public duties than is the King; and the people 
know it. No king has ever done more to reach his people directly 
and to learn their condition, and, if popular enthusiasm means 
anything more than a fleeting sensation, they appreciate it and 
answer his Majesty’s love for his subjects with loyal affection. 
But were such disloyal misrepresentation attempted, would it be 
more dangerous than withholding from loyal subjects the right to 
lay their petition at the foot of the Throne, pointing out that 
without taking the opinion of the people a measure is being sub- 
mitted for his Majesty’s assent that promises to weaken the 
kingdom and plunge it into civil strife? No Ministry has ever 
placed a Sovereign in a more difficult position ; but if the House 
of Lords is powerless the right of direct petition to the Sovereign 
has not yet been taken away. 

The possibility of such a petition, and of reference to the 
people by the advice of Ministers who may be prepared so to 
advise, being a dangerous precedent, need not be taken too 
seriously. It is hardly conceivable that a similar position can 
again arise. The promised reform of the Second Chamber will 
restore the Constitution at present in abeyance. Ulster Unionists 
stand armed and defiant, prepared to resist to the utmost any 
attempt to hand them over to another flag without their consent, 
and place them under the domination of men who have been 
their lifelong enemies; Unionist Ireland apart from Ulster 
sympathises with them and feels bitterly that they are being 
betrayed. We will not mention the sympathisers in England, 
Scotland, and elsewhere, or their possible action. Is this a 
position in which an assent will be given, without the gravest 
responsibility, that may light fires more dangerous than war with 
a foreign Power? 

The position of Irish Unionists may be stated in a simple 
formula. No Power has a moral right to place a loyal population 
under another flag without their consent. We cannot get away 
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from the fact that, while for many years sectarian differences 
have shown a tendency to give way to a working toleration, 
Ireland is practically inhabited by two nations whose outlook on 
life and its problems is fundamentally different. Political excite- 
ment accentuates this difference until the cleavage becomes so 
acute that the hand of an independent Power is necessary to 

e peace and ensure mutual toleration. This was the 
principle that impelled the Great Powers at the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878 to hand over Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria. It 
was found impossible to secure a stable autonomous government 
from a population of Greek Church, European Moslems and 
Roman Catholics, all bitterly antagonistic. In that case stronger 
than mutual hatred was the determination of the people not to 
be handed over to any Power without their consent, and it 
required @ campaign on the part of Austria for three years and 
an army of 250,000 men to complete the transfer. There was 
in the conditions existing in Bosnia and Herzegovina this differ- 
ence from the religious conditions existing in Ireland: in the 
two provinces the religions were more equally divided, the Greek 
Church numbering roughly 673,000, Mohammedans 548,000, and 
Roman Catholics 334,000, while in Ireland the Roman Catholics 
form 74 per cent. of the population. Of this 74 per cent. a 
considerable number are undoubtedly strongly Unionist in feeling, 
but still the disproportion is sufficient to insure complete domina- 
tion should strong sectarian feeling exist. 

Toleration may be the result of lofty moral feeling, of Christian 
charity, or of indifference. It rarely obtains where religious or 
sectarian feeling is deeply roused, as is the case in the north of 
Ireland ; and in considering the present critical position we must 
remember that Unionists at large resent the attempt to drive 
them from the United Kingdom against their wishes, while the 
Unionists of Ulster have prepared to throw down the gage of 
battle rather than accept the domination of men whose aims and 
aspirations are, if the leopard has not changed his spots, directly 
opposed to theirs. 

To realise the present position it may be well to glance at the 
conditions existing in Ireland in the years preceding the Union. 

As far back as 1779, when there were strong reasons for 
apprehending an invasion of Ireland, several of the maritime 
towns armed for self-defence, and their timely assistance was 
cordially accepted by the Government. From this movement 
arose the Volunteers, who within a few years became so powerful 
as practically to control the Government. In November 1783 
a National Convention of Volunteers, consisting of delegates from 
every county in Ireland, assembled at the Royal Exchange in 
Dublin and proceeded to remodel the Constitution. The Press 
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of that time treated the members of the Convention as the req) 
representatives of the people, but the result of their deliberations 
-when presented by Flood to the House of Commons in the shape 
of a Bill was rejected with indignation.’ At this time many of the 
Northern Volunteers were imbued with republican ideas, anj 
would naturally welcome the assistance of their Roman Catholie 
fellow countrymen, who had for a century suffered under in. 
tolerable disabilities. 

The year 1784 saw the first step in a sectarian division in 
Ulster that has never been quite healed. It began in a quarrel 
between two Presbyterians, where success was attained by one 
with the assistance of two Roman Catholics. The quarrel 
became general, and victor and vanquished enlisted sympathisers 
in their several districts. ‘These bodies were called ‘ Fleets,’ 
One was raised in Nappagh; the other in Bunker Hill. The 
Nappagh fleet chose a Roman Catholic for their leader, while the 
Bunker Hill party was led by a Dissenting minister. The latter, 
who feared the attack of the Nappagh fleet, called themselves 
‘defenders.’ At first the opposing parties were composed in- 
differently of both sects, the division being territorial rather than 
sectarian, and many sanguinary engagements took place; but 
ultimately the divisions became sectarian. The Presbyterians, 
who appear to have been the stronger, determined to disarm their 
opponents, which they effected by searching the Roman Catholic 
houses at daybreak. They called themselves ‘ Peep-o’-Day Boys.’ 
The Roman Catholics adopted the name of ‘ Defenders.’ At last 
it became a downright religious war in which both sides were 
organised. On the 21st of September 1795 there was a regular 
battle at a village called the Diamond in Armagh, in which large 
numbers were killed and wounded. This engagement is still 
talked of in the North as the battle of the Diamond. Immediately 
after the fight the first Orange lodge was established.* 

In 1791 the United Irishmen were formed by a junction of 
Belfast Presbyterians and the Catholic Committee of Dublin. 
Their objects were apparently to secure complete Catholic eman- 
cipation, but they were deeply imbued with republican ideas. 

The Committee of the Irish House of Commons appointed in 
1798 to inquire into the circumstances of the rebellion reported 
that in April 1797 there were about 100,000 men in Ulster very 
largely supplied with firearms and pikes; that they had some 
cannon and ammunition, and were diligently employed in the 
study of military tactics; in short, that nothing was neglected 
by the party which could enable them to take the field on the 
arrival of the enemy, or whenever they might receive orders to 


2 Musgrave’s Irish Rebellion, p. 49. ? Ibid. p. 53. 
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that effect from their superior officers, whom they were bound 
by oath to obey.’ 

It is not necessary to enter into the particulars of the rebellion 
of 1798. The Ulstermen were more tardy in their rising than 
the more fiery Southerners, but they were better organised, and 
fought fierce actions at Antrim, Saintfield, and Ballynahinch. 
The terrible incidents of that rebellion and its suppression cannot 
beread without a shudder. The grievances at that time were real, 
as the Government was simply a despotism tempered by bribery. 
But those grievances have been removed since the Union, under 
which trade and industry have flourished abundantly, and now 
the Unionists of Ulster are as determined to preserve that Union 
with its guarantee of freedom and toleration as were the United 
Irishmen of 1798 to sever the connexion with England. The 
incidents of the successful campaign of William of Orange against 
James are kept green in the memory of the Ulster people by 
annual celebrations north of the Boyne, where from the 1st of 
July to the 15th of August sectarian feeling is so stirred as to 
become rancorous, and peace is only secured by the presence of 
many hundreds of the Royal Irish Constabulary drafted from the 
southern and western counties. 

The outbreak in 1848 was but the frenzy of despair of a 
starving population; the Fenian rising was an outcome of the 
American Civil War. Neither has left any bitterness behind. 
The grant to Ireland of county, rural, and urban elective 
councils on exactly the same footing as in England, Scotland, and 
Wales has had the effect of practically excluding in the south 
and west Protestants and Unionists from participation in civic 
life, but beyond that there is no outward show of personal 
antipathy that from time to time plays so prominent a part in 
northern affairs. 

I have given this sketchy epitome of Irish troubles before the 
Union to show that when suffering under real grievances 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, even in Ulster, were prepared 
to combine in resistance to oppression, and I have no doubt that 
the same result would be found to-day if similar cause existed. 
But at present Ireland is prosperous beyond all previous records : 
her people have over 70,000,000/. lodged in the savings banks ; 
they are more lightly taxed than the people of Great Britain: 
they contribute nothing to the upkeep of Army and Navy and 
for other Imperial purposes; they enjoy local government to 
the fullest extent exactly as it exists in Great Britain; they 
are employed in the Government service in England and in 
trade and commerce there as fully and freely as are Englishmen 
and Scotsmen. They number 10 per cent. of the population of 
* History of the Penal Laws, by Henry Parnell, M.P., 1808. 
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the United Kingdom, and return 15.4 per cent. of its Parliamen. 
tary representatives. Why, then, does a certain section demand 
parliamentary severance from Great Britain? It can only be to 
secure the domination of a party created by foreign money and 
influence, and that has frankly and freely declared on hundreds 
of platforms at home and in America that the ultimate object is 
the independence of Ireland and its total severance from Great 

To this Ulster demurs on many grounds. Putting patriotism 
aside, and looking at the financial aspect, Ulster feels that, to 
use an Irish colloquialism, she would have to pay the piper while 
a permanently dominant antagonist faction would call the tune, 
Belfast alone pays one half of all Irish taxation, does 70 per cent, 
of all Irish export trade, and has one half of all foreign shipping 
trade from Ireland. The Customs duty paid in Ireland in 
1911-12 was : Ulster 2,273,0001., the rest of Ireland 914,000/. It 
is evident that a Home Rule Ireland without Ulster would be 
hopelessly bankrupt. Therefore the whole proposal hangs upon 
the prosperity of Ulster being included in the scheme. 

In the present position the alternatives are a General Election 
or armed resistance in Ulster. Which will be adopted can only 
be known when the completed Bill has been submitted for the 
Royal assent. 

But if this Bill be withdrawn there is ample room for a 
conference between opposing forces, out of which might come 
an arrangement, short of an Irish Parliament, that would give to 
Ireland her practical desires, and restore to Dublin her position 
as a centre in which grave issues affecting Irish legislation may 
be decided, with the comfortable knowledge that the accepted 
outcome will be supported by the revenue of the United Kingdom, 


Henry A. BLAKE; 











A PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE 
IRISH QUESTION 


Ir appears that the traits of character which we associate with 
Southern peoples are much more enduring than those of the 
Northern—that they resist with much greater obstinacy the dis- 
solving effects of interbreeding, or of a change of environment, 
Northern races who migrate southwards lose after a few genera- 
tions their peculiar attributes. Germans, Goths, Vandals, 
Lombards, Normans, attracted by genial skies and the promise 
of luxury, swept down upon the Mediterranean in successive 
wayes of invasion, bringing their vigour to the conquest of 
Mediterranean peoples, losing it, and becoming absorbed by the 
races they subdued. We need not assume that this current began 
with the enterprises that are recorded in written history : we may, 
indeed, find in the vicissitudes of Greece and Rome much to 
show that they rose to, greatness through a strain of Northern 
blood, and fell into decadence as this attenuated. There is a 
gulf between the ideals of Homer and those of Pericles. The 
heroes of the Iliad exhibit the virtues and vices of Norman 
crusaders : Themistocles represents very different conceptions of 
manly conduct. Ulysses treats Nausicaa with such careful 
politeness that (save for the matter of his clothes) he might 
have been introduced to her on an English tennis-lawn. His 
self-restraint must have seemed absurdly puritanical to many 
who were the disciples of Socrates. So also with Rome. We 
can hardly believe that Cornelia and Portia were akin to the 
ladies of Juvenal’s Satires, or trace any relationship between the 
moral standards of the early republic and of the empire. Similar 
wayes of immigration from the north swept across the frontiers 
of India. The Aryans brought with them the vigour, the respect 
for woman, which seem to be the products of northern latitudes. 
But they lost them; and Sanskrit, like Greek and Latin 
literature, may, from one point of view, be likened to the 
phosphorescence of decay. So, in modern days, English families 
which have settled in Jamaica or India have been unable to 
preserve their racial characteristics : New Orleans maintains its 
vitality only by the continual influx of energy from the north. 
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Southern blood is far more tenacious of its qualities, No} 
only does it appear to resist the chilling effect of a northem 
climate during periods longer than those that are covered by 
history, but, when marriages are mixed, it speedily overpowers 
a northern strain unless it is mingled in very small quantities, 
The Jews have wandered far and wide; they have submitted 
to the extremest vicissitudes of climate and circumstances. But 
they have remained a people apart, preserving their clannishness, 
their tenacity of purpose, their religion, their customs, and, with 
sufficient clearness, their physical features. The gipsies are an 
Indian people that have filtered in amongst the nations of Europe. 
With no such invigorating memories as bind the Jews to the 
past, they have maintained their individuality, their complexion, 
and their complete indifference to the standards of their neigh- 
bours ; and those that have interbred with Europeans transmit to 
their children the unmistakable qualities of gipsy blood. 

It may plausibly be maintained that the Irish are a Southern 
race. A prevalent type is marked by short stature and dark 
complexion. Light hair, it must be admitted, is also common, 
especially during childhood. We may ascribe this to an admix- 
ture of Scandinavian and Saxon blood. |arly Irish history 
abounds with references to Danish invaders for whom the many 
harbours of the island offered safe anchorage. But it was only 
in its north-east corner that, under the stern policy of puritan 
conquerors, immigrants were secured from the temptations of 
the ‘ Amalekitish woman.’ Elsewhere Irish blood could absorb 
or neutralise the drops that mingled with it, so that, in the 
offspring of intermarriages, the typical traits of the Irish 
character asserted themselves. These traits are such as we 
associate with Mediterranean races. Prominent amongst them 
is sociability—a desire to be on pleasant terms with those that 
are around, even with casual companions, without the English 
safeguard of an introduction ; an impulse to touch, or embrace, 
that is unintelligible to the Englishman, who acts under protest 
when he kisses his own mother; and a liking for communal 
life, which contrasts very strongly with the exclusiveness of the 
home that has been a trait of Northern Europe since its charac- 
teristics were first recorded.’ Born of this sociability is a feeling 
of clannishness ; a susceptibility to the opinions of others, which 
renders it hard to form an independent judgment ; and an anxiety 
to please which is not always limited by a strict regard for 
facts as they are. Irishmen are untroubled by the self- 
consciousness which gives the Anglo-Saxon his hesitation, his 
awkwardness, and his independence—or ‘ cussedness ’—of dis- 
position : they ‘ let themselves go’ and are consequently charm- 


1 Witness the ‘ colunt discreti’ of Tacitus, 
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ing companions and often very eloquent speakers. In fact they 
possess all the virtues which cement mankind into a cheerful 
society —warm-heartedness, generosity, and loyalty; but they 
lack the powers of introspective analysis which prompt the Anglo- 
Saxon to form conclusions for himself and to prize above all 
things his liberty of judgment. The Irishman is not checked 
by himself from naively expressing his vanity, nor safeguarded 
from inconsistencies between language and conduct which are 
bewildering to the introspective English mind. Nor is he sensi- 
tive in regard to appearances ; and he is accordingly not steadied 
by the foundation upon which English respectability has 
established itself. He is as unconscious as an Oriental of 
grotesqueness in dress. Even the women have little care for 
the show they present to the world, and one sees with surprise 
pretty village maidens who apparently do not use a brush and 
comb, or possess a looking-glass, and advertise their reputation 
for virtue with unnecessary emphasis. 

Life is enjoyable—to be taken as it comes and not clipped 
into dull routine by assiduous industry. The Irishman is too 
quick-witted to waste in labour time which may be pleasantly 
spent in talk. There is little attempt at neatness or prettiness 
in houses or house-surroundings, and it occurs to very few that 
streets should be swept. They recall a livery-stable yard—in 
appearance and in smell—even in the larger towns of the West. 
Buildings are not repaired, and ruined houses, cemeteries, and 
places of worship are as common in Ireland as in India. Indeed 
one who looks for similarities may find much to remind him of 
the East. Apart from some curious Orientalisms in superstition, 
there is the passion for hoarding, which in Ireland, as in India, 
locks up money that should stimulate manufacture and trade. 
And the attitude of man towards woman takes little colour from 
notions of chivalry. Until recently woman was denied the 
elemental liberty of accepting or refusing proposals of marriage ; 
she was transferred by bargaining, and her prospects of a husband 
might sometimes be improved by the throwing in of a pig. In 
Ireland there are no Love Lanes. To neither sex apparently 
have scruples occurred against the use of a woman for all she 
is worth. Women toil in the fields while their husbands gossip 
across the fences—go barefoot, when their husbands are shod. 

But, it will be said, these are, all of them, traits which we 
may discover in our midst—even within the circle of our own 
families. England has undoubtedly received a very considerable 
admixture of Southern blood, which from time to time appears 
in her children. But what is here an eccentricity, confined in 
great measure to certain sections of the community, is the normal 
in Ireland, where a Southern strain seems to have permeated 
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all classes of the population outside the Anglo-Saxon colony. of 
Ulster. 

Irishmen share with Southern—and Eastern—peoples 4 
liking for a strong despotic government, and, from the political 
point of view, this is the most important of their traits. Their 
interest is but slightly attracted by the schemes for material 
and social improvement which exercise the English and American 
mind. ‘These they are content to leave to State authorities, 
Politics are for them a study of means for gaining pecuniary 
advantage or for elevating to leadership a man whom they like, 
In the United States Irish politics have been as a fungoid growth 
upon the practical aspirations of a strenuous democracy ; under 
the Tammany Ring, a creation of Irishmen, the welfare of New 
York is impudently subordinated to the securing of personal 
influence and emoluments. Revolt against leadership may be 
castigated unsparingly: in repressing the recent disorders at 
Londonderry and Dublin the Irish police felt none of the com. 
punction which would have restrained the vindictiveness of an 
English force. Such being his temper the Irishman during many 
generations cheerfully accepted the masterful control of English 
aristocratic families, especially when they lived in the country 
and took wives from his people. But, like the rest of mankind, 
he resents injustice, and English rule was deplorably unjust, 
It stifled Irish manufactures. Absentee landlords impoverished 
the country by spending their rents on their English estates, or 
in the shops of London. And, under a system which not un- 
commonly gave estate agents or middlemen a personal interest 
in increasing their rent collections, the tenantry were rack-rented 
with unscrupulous severity. Naturally enough, discontent arose 
which could be exploited by turbulent spirits. And the French 
Revolution aroused a passion for redress which has been regularly 
fomented by sympathy, and money, from across the Atlantic. 

The British Government, when confronted with this rebellious 
spirit, conducted itself in a manner which earned Irish contempt, 
Its policy has hovered between coercion and conciliation— 
between the making of promises and breaking them—with the 
periodical swinging of the party pendulum. Jt even permitted 
the Irish to teach disloyalty to their children by the erection of 
monuments to their insurgent leaders,—to men who in 1798 went 
so far as to call in a French army. Several of these monuments 
record the names of Frenchmen and Irishmen who died ‘as 
martyrs ’—‘in conflict with English tyranny '"—‘for dear old 
Ireland.’ It would be easy to exaggerate the effect of these 
emblems. They are in fact a record rather of sentiment than 
of achievement, for the Irish would hardly sacrifice themselves 
for their French allies, and helped them very little against speedy 
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defeat. One must not judge the Irish by their words : the English- 
man whom they bitterly arraign meets throughout the country 
with the most kindly and helpful courtesy. But to people that 
expect a Government to be strong the complaisance of the 
British Parliament appeared contemptible. The democratic 
system, indeed, does not appeal to their sentiments. For what 
can be less heroic than a Government which periodically begs 
the people not to turn it out of office, and asks their opinion 
upon matters of State-craft? Finding themselves ungoverned 
by the British Parliament, the Irish turned to governments of 
their own. The Roman Catholic Church stood for absolute 
authority ; they submitted themselves to it with extraordinary 
unanimity. They accepted without question the tyranny of the 
Land League, and of othér societies which have drawn malcon- 
tents together under despotic control. Parnell fully understood 
the psychology of his countrymen; he was as austere in his 
manner, as unbending in his authority, as Porfirio Diaz. Yet 
his followers retained to the end their affection for him, and have 
spared no pains to commemorate his name. 

To a people so constituted the British Parliament can never 
become an object of loyalty or respect. Divided, as Ireland is, 
between two antagonistic races, it singularly requires the 
moderating influence of a third element; and from a logical 
standpoint the Union should have been to its great advantage. 
But theoretical merits are scattered like leaves by gusts of senti- 
ment, and to the Irish the Union has stood for subjection. 
During the last generation there has been a considerable increase 
in material prosperity, although the population of the island has 
continued to fall. One who recollects the country forty years 
ago will observe much improvement in cultivation ; the landscape 
is dotted with cottages, which, small though they be, are vastly 
superior to the hovels they have displaced. The purchase of 
holdings under Wyndham’s Act is transforming the face of the 
land, and is creating a body of peasant proprietors who view 
with some nervousness revolutionary changes of policy. Indeed, 
there is a very general feeling that Home Rule, after all, is not 
destined to come about, and will never come about, a feeling 
which is probably underlain by a wish, although it will certainly 
not alter the current of voting. English opinion has realised 
that Ireland has been badly treated in the past, and there is a. 
sincere desire to redress its grievances. Inspired by this senti- 
ment a firm, consistent administration would in the course of 
another generation greatly improve the circumstances of the 
people and lessen their discontent. But of such an administra- 
tion there is no chance under the British party system, unless 
Irish representation in the House of Commons is so greatly 
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reduced that it could no longer turn the scale in party differences, 
While the Irish members can eject a Cabinet from office it jg 
hopeless to expect that one party or the other will not seek for 
their votes by the promise of concessions. The grant of Home 
Rule may be a counsel of despair. But it appears to be the only 
course which will afford to the people a government which they 
can respect, 

A parliament of Irishmen, it may be feared, will be exceed. 
ingly talkative, exceedingly noisy, and, from a practical point 
of view, exceedingly inefficient. But so are the parliaments of 
many Latin countries, which, nevertheless, manage to carry on 
a government. Its proceedings will doubtless be amusing; and 
this counts for much in a light-hearted country. A personal 
view will be taken of public matters ; one may hear, even now, of 
inspecting officials who dare not condemn the work of contractors 
that have friends on the Local Government Boards. But such 
cases are not unknown elsewhere—even in England. The Great 
Central Railway of Brazil—one of the few main lines which is 
not controlled by an English company—is known as a, ‘ political 
railway,’ because so many of its staff only serve its interests by 
helping to keep the Government, in office. Accidents are not 
infrequent, but the trains keep running. There will be ‘ political 
railways’ in Ireland also. Judging from American experiences 
Irish politicians may not be incorruptible. But, morality apart, 
a country is not ruined because members of its legislature accept 
presents for the furtherance of private Bills. Indeed, capitalists 
who wish for Government concessions may not improbably find 
that the good offices of politicians are less costly than the legal 
services which render parliamentary expenses so extravagant in 
London. From their point of view the question is merely 
between paying politicians who are lawyers and paying lawyers 
who are politicians. It is not probable that a Home Rule parlia- 
ment will interest itself acutely in practical measures for the 
public good. These will be left to the permanent officials. 
Irish members of parliament are incessantly lamenting their 
country’s grievances. But they have not laboured at the 
elaboration of practical remedies. Wyndham’s Act—the greatest 
event in Irish history for many generations—was thrust upon 
the country by English statesmen. 

In the progressive States of South America politics are kept 
in touch with practical interests by the attractive force of foreign 
capital, which may possess no votes but has a persuasive influ- 
ence. So an Irish Government might steady its purposes could 
it attract British investors who could bring money into the 
country and give ballast to its administration. But Ireland is 
unfortunately very poorly furnished with natural resources for 
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capital to exploit : the prosperity of Eastern Ulster has been won 
by industry, not gifted by Nature. Ireland is, in truth, a very 
poor country: she needs to have a share, so to speak, in the 
spoils of _Empire—that men who have drawn riches from abroad 
should settle down upon her land and spend their money amongst 
her people. How much do not England and Scotland owe to 
foreign profits! How numerous are the families that have been 
established, the mansions that have been built, out of Jamaica 
sugar, Indian indigo and tea, and the contributions which British 
manufactures and’commerce have levied from the world! Un- 
happily, this current has set away from Ireland. The policy of 
Parnell—his unrelenting attack upon landlords—may have 
brought Home Rule amongst the practical questions of the day. 
But it has driven, and is driving, money from the country— 
a loss which will scarcely be recouped by the profits of the tourist 
traffic or of fishing hotels. 

But, if we cannot be sanguine as to the practical efficiency of 
an Irish Government, we should realise that its establishment, 
by its effects upon popular feeling, may indirectly be fruitful of 
much good. The advancement of a people depends, after all, 
more upon themselves than upon their government. Hitherto 
the Irish have not shared the material progress of the English 
and Scotch. In their hearts they may not even appreciate it : 
but a natural pride might have impelled them to imitate, had 
they not been prejudiced against English ideals by their dislike 
for the English government. Set upon their own feet, they will 
no longer have this excuse for lagging behind modern standards 
of industry, comfort, and cleanliness, and may be expected to 
copy the progress of others. A further consequence that may be 
expected is that the influence of the Roman Catholic Church will 
decline. In all Roman Catholic countries, except French Canada, 
the personal issues that are raised by politics have become more 
fascinating than religious interests. Irishmen do not share the 
uncalculating conservatism of the French Canadians: their 
loyalty is tempered with alertness, and a Church that is no longer 
the refuge of the oppressed will not continue to command their 
whole-hearted allegiance. This is a development which will 
strike different people with different feelings. But it can hardly 
be maintained that the authority of the Irish priesthood has not 
been too absolute for progressive times. The antagonism which 
now separates Protestants from Catholics may be expected to 
soften when their representatives meet one another in the 
interests of their common land. This, it may be urged, has not 
been the result of mixed government in Canada. But, as already 
remarked, the Irish must not be too closely compared with the 
French Canadians. Their religious prejudices have not been so 
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violent as to force such @ social cleavage as divides Roman 
Catholics from Protestants in.Montreal and Quebec. 

Last, but not least, the Irish will no longer have the grievaneg 
against England which has for years been as a sore upon the 
Empire, poisoning feelings of good fellowship throughout it, and 
indeed throughout all English-speaking lands. It has introduced 
a note of discord between English opinion and that of the Over. 
seas Dominions: it has constantly imperilled our good relations 
with the United States. Its removal would be worth the sacrifies 
of some pride. But, it may be urged, this advantage may be too 
dearly purchased, should Ireland take advantage of the liberty 
that is granted her to give a practical turn to her professions of 
disloyalty to her British connexion. But from what country 
will she seek assistance? The only conceivable possibility is that 
she should endeavour to enter the federation of the United States. 
It is the remotest of improbabilities that she should do so : and, 
were this her desire, we may be absolutely convinced that the 
United States Senate would refuse to receive her. Let us 
remember the Irish blood that has of recent years been shed with 
our own upon so many battlefields. This counts for more than 
speeches upon speeches of angry words. 

But what of Ulster? Her feelings are the real difficulty in 
the situation. No one who has not travelled through Ireland can 
realise the extraordinary difference, in sentiment and circum- 
stances, between this colony of Anglo-Scotch and the rest of the 
country. One enters here into an air of prosperity, neatness, 
and cleanliness. The donkey vanishes—that emblem of poverty. 
The towns, the watering-places, need fear no comparison with 
the latest standards of planning and sanitation: the very fields 
speak of industry and perseverance. We are in a puritan atmo- 
sphere : there is a Bible in the hotel bedroom, and Sunday golf 
is not permitted. To the Ulstermen their conceptions of liberty, 
of independence of judgment, are as vital as to the Scotch. Is 
it possible to force them into a position where they would be 
outvoted by men whose ideal of government is unquestioned 
authority ? 

Home Rule is beyond question exceedingly distasteful to the 
Protestants of Ulster: to an influential number of them it is 
indeed an accursed thing. For generations they have prided 
themselves upon their superiority to their Roman Catholic neigh- 
bours : the battle of the Boyne, the defence of Londonderry, are 
revered as the heroic achievements of their race. To men of their 
disposition the shiftlessness—even the cheerfulness—of the Irish 
is contemptible: the Irish attitude towards women still more 
so. And there is the prejudice of religion, which is still strong, 
although less aggressive than it was a generation ago. 
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It is indescribably mean that Englishmen should desert their 
own kin—should abandon men who, during the last century 
at least, have prided themselves upon their loyalty, and 
leave them to make peace as they best can with men who have 
flaunted rebellion. But modern politics are inconsistent with 
chivalry. ‘The business of politicians obliges them at times to 
doff gentlemen’s clothes and work underground. For them the 
great question is: Will the Orangemen fight? To judge from 
their words, they certainly will. But words are misleading, and 
there are a number of facts which appear to indicate that their 
mood is not so warlike as their way of expressing it. Political 
history leads us to expect that, when men’s minds are inflamed 
by ideas which they are prepared to achieve by violence, sparks 
will break out in the form of demonstrative outrages. These have 
punctuated the advancing influence of Irish Home Rule, and have 
been known to persuade earnest statesmen of the intrinsic justice 
of Ireland’s demands. There have been no such demonstrations 
against Home Rule. Ulstermen, it is said, are law-abiding 
people. But some of their more ardent spirits might have been 
expected to break loose from convention. Again, if the Orange- 
men were preparing for war, they would surely have chosen for 
their leader a ‘strong, silent man’ of the type of their national 
hero, William the Third. Sir Edward Carson is no doubt sincere 
in his eloquence, but he is hardly ‘a man of blood and iron,’ It 
has been asserted in the newspapers—and apparently not con- 
tradicted—that Sir Edward Carson’s bodyguard were paid for 
their services, and that Ulstermen have permitted their solemn 
covenant to be travestied in their midst as a form of advertise- 
ment. It is no doubt a trifling point—but straws show how the 
wind blows—that some of the road signposts near Portrush are 
in the Gaelic language—untranslated, moreover, for bewildered 
motorists ; and it is in the midst of Ulster that memorials to the 
‘martyrs’ of 1798 have been set up: there are three round 
Ballina (near the place where the French force landed), and one 
in the market-place of Dundalk. These are reassuring signs for 
those who believe that reports exaggerate the bitterness between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. As a matter of fact, the two 
communities have. grown to live amicably together. They are 
interdependent : speaking broadly, within Ulster itself, one pro- 
vides employment, the other service. In the province as a 
whole, the numbers of Protestants and Roman Catholics are as 
ten to seven ; but in five of the nine counties of the province the 
Roman Catholics outnumber the Protestants, and one ward of 
the city of Belfast returns a Nationalist to Parliament. It is the 
leaders of the two parties who feel most keenly—on the one side 
the prospect. of losing historical prestige, on the other side the 
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memories of past affronts. But the Orangemen have suffered 

affronts also. It is rumoured that the estates of some Protestant 
landlords have been raffled for in Nationalist circles, and there ig 
it is said, a dock hand in Londonderry who is paying half-a-crown 
a year to Nationalist funds to keep a lien on his winnings. A 
rumour such as this is very annoying. But one may be annoyed 
and still hesitate to imperil one’s life. The Ulsterman is 
respectable, and respectability makes a man timid. 

It is, however, impossible to believe that so energetic and 
progressive a community as the Protestants of Ulster will permit 
themselves to be dictated to by people for whom they feel little 
respect or sympathy, merely because they are in a numerical 
minority. They will insist upon governing themselves for al] 
practical purposes, and their wealth, and their persistency, will 
surely carry the day. As soon as a Home Rule parliament has 
authority to meet in Dublin they will, in all probability, refuse 
to elect representatives to it, and will constitute a parliament of 
their own in Belfast. But they will be confronted with diffi- 
culties. For one thing, they will have no legal right to collect 
taxes: the Nationalists of Ulster will assuredly refuse to pay 
them, and collection by force will hardly be permitted by the 
British Government. On the other hand the position of the 
Dublin parliament will be exceedingly awkward, having arrayed 
against it the richest and most enterprising citizens of the 
country. It is not to be believed that the British Government 
will lend military forces for the coercion of Ulster; and the 
Nationalists will find that their numerical predominance does not 
in fact give them the power of control which it should give 
them according to peaceful political formulas. In the clash of 
two elections—one for the legal parliament in Dublin and the 
other for the insurgent parliament in Belfast—there will 
assuredly be violent rioting, which the British Government will 
probably be compelled to suppress with military force. This will 
bring home finally to all parties the absolute necessity of a com- 
promise. When the news was broken to his mother that General 
Sir David Baird had been captured by Tippoo Sultan and cast 
into prison, chained to a soldier, ‘ May God help the laddie,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘that’s chained to our Davy!’ Things will not be 
pleasant for Roman Catholic Ireland if she aspires to lead Protes- 
tant Ireland in bondage. 

Obviously, then, there must be a settlement by agreement ; and 
this will probably be arranged with more stability by the parties 
themselves than through the intervention of British politicians. 
Human nature is as uncertain as the weather, and it is nearly 
as difficult to make a political as a meteorological forecast. But 
it seems probable that Ulster, having once elected a parliament, 
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will insist upon retaining it. In this case it may seem required 
by logic and self-respect that the other three provinces should 
also be endowed with local parliaments and ministries of their 
own—all, of course, subordinated in some fashion to a central 
parliament in Dublin. There would be five parliaments for 
four millions of people. But some of the Sovereign States of the 
American Union contain fewer inhabitants than an Irish pro- 
vince. There would be a very large number of members of 
parliament to be paid. But in Ireland this will not appear to be 
an insuperable objection. 

After all, there is a great deal to be said for the multiplication 
of parliaments. The passion of the day is to discuss the affairs 
of the community, and the nearer the issues are brought to the 
voters the more interesting the voters find them. It is a great 
thing that the natural rivalries between two strong human 
impulses—the Conservative impulse of habit and the Radical 
impulse of change—should be harnessed to do work for the 
community. Energy is developed by decentralisation : we should 
have waited very long for the municipal and local undertakings, 
which concern our welfare very much more nearly than Acts of 
Parliament, if they had been left to be initiated by a central 
legislative authority. Why should not such matters as education, 
local government control, land laws, labour laws, the sale of 
intoxicating liquor—even the grant of the franchise to women— 
be made over for disposal to smaller communities than the forty- 
five millions of our total population? This, it is objected, would 
be a reversion to the days of the Heptarchy. Not so. An 
Imperial Parliament would remain—a central authority repre- 
sented by the King. And there is a possible hope that party 
feeling might exhaust itself in the provincial assemblies, and 
that affairs which are essentially Imperial might be conducted 
with more continuity of policy. 
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WHAT THE WORKMEN THINK 


WirTH the exception of the Home Rule question, in which an 
intensely religious feeling is the chief factor, economic difficulties 
will be found underlying all the important problems calling for 
the urgent attention of our statesmen. The opening up of new 
markets, as in South America, the restriction of old ones, the 
keenness of competition, the intricacies of Ottoman and Balkan 
finance, the enormous increase in the cost of raw material, are 
only a few of the numerous matters to which our manufacturers, 
capitalists, and traders, have now to give anxious consideration; 
but even if they are taken collectively they will not be found so 
important or so difficult to deal with satisfactorily as the single 
question of Labour unrest. This one question, which has inci- 
dentally given adequate grounds for resentment and agitation 
among women workers, is, jointly with the women’s movement 
itself, the most serious problem of our time. It is not confined 
to England alone: every manufacturing country in the world, 
even countries which are not, strictly speaking, industrial at all 
—such as Australia and South Africa—have this grim problem to 
consider, and each country must work out the solution in its own 
way. There are detailed points of it common to all countries, 
such as the rise in the cost of living; but there are special condi- 
tions—the industrial pre-eminence of Great Britain, the political 
influences of the Agrarians in Germany, the trust system in the 
United States—which make it unreasonable to expect that general 
rules can be laid down for world-wide application. We are 
naturally more concerned with attempts to solve the Labour ques- 
tion for ourselves in England than with attempts, of merely 
theoretic interest, to solve it for Germany or America ; and this 
article has been written because it seemed to the writer that, 
in spite of the numerous books, pamphlets, and articles 
already published about labour questions in England, there was 
still one interesting point of view omitted. We have heard the 
opinions of capitalists, economists, political scientists, and politi- 
cians. No one has put forward the real opinion of the workman 
himself. 
It is not easy to find out what the workman is thinking. At 
this stage of our political development no one would suggest that 
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the Labour leaders, in the House of Commons or out of it, repre- 
sented the feelings of the workman on economic or other matters. 
The utterances of a moderate Socialist organ like the Clarion, of 
Labour papers like the Daily Citizen, the Labour Leader, or the 
Daily Herald, or of vulgar sheets like Justice, cannot be taken as 
an authoritative guide. Such papers represent little groups and 
cliques ; but they no more indicate the general feeling of the work- 
ing classes as a whole than does the Novoye Vremya. Anyone 
who has been in touch with the modern trade union movement 
is well aware that the average union official is usually working 
towards some object very different from that of the men whose 
views he is supposed to be carrying out. For explicit details of 
the intrigues and wirepulling which result in the appointment of 
secretaries, or other important officials, and the selection of par- 
liamentary candidates whose opinions differ widely from those of 
the workmen they ‘ represent,’ we have only to turn to the pro- 
ceedings that led to the Osborne judgment and to Mr. Osborne’s 
own indictment of the Labour Party. In view of the claims to 
a practical knowledge of the working classes often put forward 
by the Labour Party, it is interesting to note that the two main 
supports of this party as it exists to-day—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Mr. Philip Snowden—have never been workmen at all, and 
do not belong to the working classes. It is clear from the speeches 
and writings of these two leaders that their observations regarding 
the condition of the workmen, and so forth, have been considerably 
influenced by parliamentary considerations, and that they convey, 
although no doubt unwittingly, an entirely wrong impression of 
working-class opinion. 

Even when a careful social reformer goes among the working 
classes and endeavours to ascertain their views he will not find 
his task an easy one. The suspicion, natural enough, with which 
the workman has come to regard all attempts to pry into his 
economic and domestic affairs, his dislike of the methods of the 
school inspector, his more recently developed contempt for the 
Insurance Act officials, and the ‘ proper pride’ of his wife—a 
thoroughly lower-middle class English quality—lead inevitably to 
different attitudes for different circumstances. The school in- 
spector, the Salvation Army man, the Insurance doctor, and the 
even more dreaded representative of the Charity Organisation 
Society, may all come and go without learning much about the 
opinion held of them in the lower strata of the community. 
Furthermore, we are accustomed to consider Labour unrest as one 
single social problem, and too little attention has hitherto been 
devoted to its detailed complexities. There is unrest among the 
unskilled labourers, who may earn perhaps fifteen shillings a 
week, and there is unrest, though for different reasons, among 
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the most skilled engineers, miners, and transport workers, whogg 
wages are normally well up to the income tax limit, and, fre. 
quently, very much beyond it. It is highly significant that the 
general feeling of disaffection is more intense among the skilled 
workmen, whose earnings run into figures that would make most 
clerical workers envious, than among their less skilled and badl 
paid fellows—a phenomenon which I have noticed during the last 
ten years not merely in England but in the United States, 
Germany, and France. ‘ 

Obviously enough, disaffection and unrest are characteristics 
common to all classes of workmen at the present time, in spite 
of what both the Government and employers have done. The Con- 
ciliation Boards have never pleased the railwaymen, increased 
wages have not prevented further demands by the transport 
workers, a special Act of Parliament has failed to placate the 
miners. There are two main causes of all this unrest, and three 
main methods of dealing with it. The rise in the cost of living, 
which has not been adequately covered by higher wages—the 
workmen being thus worse off to-day than they were ten or fifteen 
years ago—is one very important factor; but not so important, 
in my opinion, as the gradual disappearance of a human relation- 
ship between masters and men. For a generation the whole ten- 
dency of industrial and commercial development has been towards 
supplanting the individual employer by a soulless board of diree- 
tors, represented, so far as the workmen are concerned, by a mere 
foreman. This state of things is utterly opposed to the psycho- 
logical needs of the British working man, in whom the feudal 
instinct—no one who is familiar with the working classes will 
deny it—is as-strong to-day as we may imagine it to have been 
among the corresponding classes in the middle ages. The in- 
stincts of our lower orders lead them to be tractable enough when 
they are dealing with someone whom they can readily recognise 
as their authoritative head or leader. An individual employer who 
is in constant touch with his men comes into this category ; but 
a board of directors does not. Neither does a Labour leader sprung 
from the working classes, like Mr. Will Crooks ; nor does a Labour 
leader of the middle class, like Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Snowden. 
An undoubted aristocrat, however, wins immediate approval. 
Lord Hugh Cecil or Mr. Balfour as a professed Labour leader 
would be followed with enthusiasm ; and in like manner the indi- 
vidual employer of a few hands can manage his men in times of 
difficulty which would lead to a strike, or at least to discontent 
and ill-feeling, in larger establishments. 

The rise in prices is a world-wide phenomenon; but, as I 
shall try to show, certain Liberal legislative measures have caused 
the British workman to suffer much more severely in consequence 
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than he need have done. This will be seen when we come to 
consider the second of the three present methods of dealing with 
Labour unrest. In referring to these three methods I wish to 
set forth the different opinions which are actually held by the 
working classes and would be expressed by them if they were 
articulate. I venture to say that my experience of them is un- 
usually wide, and that it enables me, I think, to judge them with 
fair accuracy. I have no desire to dwell in this article on the 
harrowing, heart-rending poverty in which so many lower-class 
families have to spend their lives, and their frequent recourse to the 
gin-shop and the pawnbroker’s as a desperate means of temporary 
relief from sufferings which are almost overpowering, though it 
would do no harm if this aspect of their condition were more 
clearly realised. It is rather my object to state how the general 
problem of Labour unrest appears to working men themselves, 
and what they think of the three remedies which are at present 
most largely recommended for dealing with it. 

Of these three remedies the first is Socialism, in every sense, 
save one which I will mention presently, of this very ill-used word. 
It may be said at once that State Socialism has no attraction 
for the average workman. The better-paid classes of men, who 
understand most about it, reject it whenever it is offered to them, 
and the Socialist votes and resolutions, which the wirepullers cause 
to be passed at trade union assemblies and congresses, do not repre- 
sent, even approximately, the opinion of the workers. The lower 
class of labour, the nearly submerged tenth, which lives in con- 
stant fear of starvation, the workhouse, or the gaol, will often be 
found ready and willing to support vague proposals put before 
them as Socialism—not because they understand Socialism, not 
because they believe in it in the few instances where they have 
grasped its meaning, but because it seems a mercifully quick 
way out of their present difficulties, a means, even if only tem- 
porary and, in the end, dangerous, of enabling them to escape 
for the rest of their lives from the harsh surroundings of the 
factory and the slum. But these people do not count. 

Very different is the basis of the second means of allaying 
Labour unrest. The Liberal plan—which an Opposition not re- 
markable for its outstanding intelligence has of late supported too 
frequently, without realising that it was cutting its own throat 
in doing so—is to neglect the psychological aspect of the problem 
altogether and to concentrate upon its material side. Wages are 
to be fixed by boards, Labour exchanges are to be organised ; 
free schools, free parks, free bands, free feeding of necessitous 
school children, non-contributory old age pensions, insurance at 
the alleged rate of ninepence for fourpence : these are a few of the 
items in the gigantic Liberal scheme for ultimately pauperising, 
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enslaving, and destroying the individual character of what was 
once the most efficient and conservative body of workmen in the 
world, 

The Liberal view, so far as one can judge it from the utterances 
of the chief spokesmen of the party, as well as from the writings 
of Liberal economists like Professor Hobhouse, is that the work. 
men’s position may be improved if they are helped by State doles, 
whether such doles are given in the form of contributions to relieve 
unemployment (it will be remembered that the sum of 200,000). 
was voted for this purpose one particularly severe winter) or in 
the form of subventions, such as State provision for free schooling, 
It is not generally realised, however, that such State aids make 
no difference, in the long run, to the pocket of the workman; and 
the reason why this should be so is not very recondite. If the 
employing classes are penalised by the harsh and inquisitorial, 
though entirely inefficient, methods of tax-gathering which we 
may presume to result from Mr. Lloyd George’s crude interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Henry George’s crude ideas, they will, naturally, 
recoup themselves as best they can by raising prices or, alterna- 
tively, reducing wages. The consequence is that the benefits 
accruing to the working classes from unemployment grants are 
lost when higher prices have to be paid for the necessaries of life. 
The famous Budget of 1909, for example, ostensibly aimed at 
capital—as if a Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
dreamed of penalising the moneyed class on which his political 
party relies for its party funds !—affected merchants only in a 
slight degree, and they easily reimbursed themselves by manipu- 
lating prices. The classes that suffered were the two classes with- 
out which England, though she may be commercially prosperous, 
cannot remain a permanent Power—viz. the old and aristocratic 
landed gentry and the skilled workmen. 

Thanks to very cleverly contrived Press campaigns and glib 
subsidised speakers, and thanks also to the slackness of the Opposi- 
tion and the apathy of its leaders, the Liberals have long made it 
appear that they alone are the friends of the working class, and 
that no other political party can deal so adequately with the 
problem of Labour unrest. Not only this: they have made it 
appear, to the superficial inquirer, that their methods are well 
liked by the workmen, whereas they are really detested; that 
attacks on the Church, the House of Lords, and land, are well 
received by the masses ; that measures like the National Insurance 
Act are welcomed, and that gibes at the Empire and at the 
principles at the back of the Imperialist movement are well appre- 
ciated in the neighbourhood of mines and docks. There have been 
few greater political errors than these ; but a Conservative who is 
fully acquainted with the condition of affairs will be more inclined 
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to blame his own party for not taking intelligent steps to combat 
the spread of such calumnies than to blame the Liberal Party for 
so assiduously circulating them. 

In the political as well as in the sociological sense of the word 
the British working classes are composed of the most conservative 
types of 'men in existence, comparable only with Russian moujiks 
or Chinese mandarins, though they possess a fund of loyalty and 

jotism which we cannot invariably associate with the Near 
or the Far East. If they chose to exert their voting power in 
behalf of one particular party they could make the House of 
Commons predominantly Conservative, Liberal, or Labour, as 
they might feel inclined. The fact that they return only a beg- 
garly forty odd Labour members shows sufficiently well the con- 
tempt and suspicion in which they hold the men who try to 
improve their own position by exploiting them. Indeed, our 
workmen are not qualified to exercise the responsibilities of poli- 
tical power beyond the mere act of voting for some member of 
the higher classes, and the moderate men, who form the great 
bulk of the workers, realise this perfectly well. They are content 
to follow when they are well led; the confidence which the great 
feudal chiefs could command is now at the disposal of employers. 
No loud assertions by Liberal ‘reformers’ about the spread of 
democracy and the injustice of the landlord can alter the fact that 
these sentiments are not shared by the men to whom they are, 
above all, directed. ‘The younger and more ardent members of 
the trade unions, led astray by the frenzied orations of Socialist 
agitators anxious to ‘arrive,’ have, no doubt, committed 
regrettable blunders; and the more sober spirits have already 
begun to recognise that the older principles on which the ‘trade 
uion movement was based were far better for the improvement 
of labour conditions than the new principles which have been 
introduced by the agitators. 

The decline in the power of the trade unions is an instructive 
example of the need the workmen feel for adequate leadership 
and of the readiness they unfortunately, but inevitably, show to 
follow leaders of whose policy they entirely disapprove, simply 
because there is no one else for them to follow. The primary 
aim of the trade union was to improve the condition of the work- 
ing classes by providing sick and unemployment benefits and 
bargaining with the employer in the event of wage disputes. It 
was never suggested that either the unions as collective bodies, or 
any of their officials or members as individuals, should take any 
part in the political life of the country ; for the workmen realised, 
as they still do, that the House of Commons was, or ought to be, 
a strictly national and representative assembly, as Burke defined 
it in a famous speech at Bristol (November 1774), and not an 
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assembly where specific ‘interests’ should be represented, We 
often hear it said by supporters of the Labour Party that railways, 
the law, landowners, and so on, are well represented in the Houg 
of Commons, and that it is only fair that Labour should also be 
represented there. These arguments, however, overlook the fact 
that there is no specific Lawyers’ Party or Railway Party in th 
House, though there is a specific Labour Party—a Labour Party 
that forms a class interest as opposed to the national interests 
which, as Burke said, the House of Commons ought to represent, 
Further, the most stubborn champions of the Labour Party insist 
that their favourite members shall confine themselves entirely to 
Labour questions, and shall not have their eyes fixed on the ends 
of the earth. In such people as these Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
visits to India to study the wider Imperial problems of the British 
race, or Mr. Will Crooks’s trips to the Dominions for the same 
purpose, arouse great resentment. These Members of Paria. 
ment, we are told, are not faithful to their constituents when they 
act in this way; they should confine themselves to Labour. 
The fact is, these contradictory views come from people who 
have not learned that it is impossible to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds. The moderate type of workman main- 
tains a distinction between his economics and his politics, and 
he can conduct an economic war without becoming barbarous, 
like the Syndicalists, or anti-national, like the Socialists. To this 
type of workman, who, let me emphasise, is in the majority and 
stands only in need of leadership to make his views prevail, the 
trade union is what it was meant to be at first—viz. an instru- 
ment for bargaining with the employer, not a weapon to hold at the 
employer’s head, and, if he can only go on using this instrument, 
or rather if he can resume it, he is willing to give up listening 
to Socialist orators, and equally willing to dispense with the 
Greek gifts brought to him by the Liberals in the form of State 
grants. This is the third method of dealing with the industrial 
unrest, and the Osborne judgment showed that the great bulk 
of the trade unionists of the country were in favour of it. Work- 
men trying to act as politicians or statesmen are not inspiring 
sights; but, to do them justice, they do not want to take a 
prominent part in politics at all. They were driven into politics 
by the hot-headed leaders of the so-called New Unionism, when, 
in the course of the great dock strike in 1889, the cry went up 
from the Socialist leaders of the time ‘ Strike on the ballot box.’ 
No advice since the Labour movement started was ever more 
destructive. The trade unions, by a slow but determined process 
of cunning intrigue, were captured by the Socialistic elements, 
who were in a small but organised minority, with the result that 
political action was entered upon and economic action dropped 
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almost to a standstill. The Taff Vale decision, which cost the 
union concerned more than 40,000/., was a warning that the 

of Socialism in the trade union movement could not 
expect to go on without some disadvantage to those taking part in 
it, and the Osborne judgment was a further indication that the 
older, more moderate, and withal more useful and advantageous 
ideas of the representative workmen were not at all extinct. The 
minority composed of the Socialist agitators had rushed the trade 
unions along a political path on which the average workman did 
not feel at ease. This agitation has now almost run its course, 
but not, unfortunately, without developing among the younger 
members of the trade unions an attitude towards employers which 
is creditable neither to themselves nor to their leaders. 

The moderate trade unionists have always emphasised the 
fact that the strike should be the last weapon for the workman to 
take advantage of ; the tendency among the younger men is to 
make it the first weapon—and not merely the first weapon for 
negotiations in their own trade, but a weapon to be used for the 
support of their comrades in any other trade. It is this menace 
of the so-called sympathetic strike, disapproved of by the work- 
men as @ body, but recommended by many of their leaders and 
the more hot-headed elements among the men, which is likely 
to form the chief danger to the State in coming industrial disputes, 
unless the older school of trade unionist leaders manage to re- 
assert their authority. Whether they will do so or not would 
seem to be an open question. I am inclined to think that they 
will ; but not, very likely, until many series of strikes have demon- 
strated the futility of Syndicalist methods and of the New 
Unionism. Mr. Stephen Walsh, not many months ago, was 
bitterly criticised by the ‘ advanced’ groups because he declared 


. himself to be a citizen before all else; Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. 


Sexton have recently been attacked and interrupted at meetings 
because they pointed out the dangers of Syndicalism and the sym- 
pathetic strike; and Mr. J. G. Wardle has had his share of 
opprobrium for saying that it was not to the ultimate advantage 
of trade unionists to declare war on free labour. These views, so 
true as to seem almost platitudinous to the dispassionate citizen, 
were commonplaces among the older trade union officials, and are 
still so to-day among the level-headed members. The tendency, 
however, to declare a ‘ sympathetic ’ strike, and to insist that every 
workman shall belong to some union (the unions at present, at 
a liberal estimate, do not include more than one-quarter of the 
total workmen of the country) is worth examining more closely, 
as it is bound up with a form of Socialism which has only recently 
come into much prominence among the ‘ advanced’ workmen. 

Guild-Socialism, the latest plan for settling the labour ques- 
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tion, has recently been advocated with unusual skill by the editorial 
writers in the New Age, and it has also been taken up by another 
‘advanced ’ organ, the Daily Herald. It is one of those brilliantly 
simple plans which are only too likely to attract young workmen 
and unsteady ‘ intellectuals,’ and it is as ideal in its way as Plato's 
Republic. It is, in other words, the ideal form of organisation 
for ideal workmen whom we are never likely to see in this world, 
Briefly, the Guild-Socialist proposal is that all workmen shall 
assure to themselves a monopoly of their labour by forming them. 
selves into guilds, in accordance with their respective trades, and 
through the officers of these guilds all business would be trang. 
acted and payments made, the guilds themselves being owned by 
the State. This plan, its originators hold, would set labour ip 
the invulnerable position in which capital now finds itself, and 
the public would be protected by the State ownership of the guilds, 

It will not be disputed that this suggestion is ingenious enough, 
assuming—a somewhat large assumption—that the complex details 
of organisation and administration were satisfactorily settled; 
and workmen organised in this way would, undoubtedly, be the 
paramount power. The main objection to this is that the absolute 
hegemony of the working classes would bring ruin to the com- 
munity, the State, and the Empire. For the working man, 
though he possesses many solid English virtues, is capable of 
exercising them only within a limited circle. Beyond his imme- 
diate concerns he looks for guidance to the classes above him. 
And again, the working men are not merely incapable of exercising 
the high political power which Guild-Socialism would confer on 
them ; they do not wish to do so. They have given many indica- 
tions that they wish to preserve the old-established institutions 
of the country—the Church is one of them, as was seen, for 
example, in the innumerable bickerings that arose in several trade 
unions because the members who paid, directly or indirectly, for 
the upkeep of Church or other denominational schools did not wish 
to support the un-English plan of secular education, which was 
the plan favoured by the Socialist element. Another such indica- 
tion is seen in the sympathy which the working classes have 
always shown for the army and navy, as opposed to the well- 
meaning but misguided advice of the pacifists, and yet another 
in the respect in which the Royal Family is held, as contrasted 
with the anti-monarchical sentiments openly expressed by many 
of the higher trade union officials. Beyond taking his part im 
politics to this extent, the workman has no desire to meddle. 
The higher departments of administration, whether controlled 
through a guild or otherwise, are not in his line, and he would 
be well content to do his humble but necessary work if, in the 
first place, his Socialist leaders would let him alone; if, secondly, 
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he were brought more into touch with his employer; and if, 
thirdly, he found the Liberal policy of doles and interference 
substituted by a Conservative policy of relative freedom, guid- 
ance, and assistance in his purely economic work of wage- 
bargaining. 

The danger of the Guild-Socialist plan is that it may be 
carried out to the extent of allowing agitators, whose ultimate 
aim is power and profit in Parliament, to organise the workmen 
in such @ way that it may be easier in future to arrange for 
‘sympathetic’ strikes, even though the guild principle may not 
be carried out to its fullest extent. As Mr. J. H. Thomas, the 
Labour M.P. for Derby, pointed out recently, practically every 
strike that takes place is liable to affect the railwaymen : are 
they, then, to be called out, perhaps week after week, in order 
to assist the strikers belonging to some trade which has nothing 
at all to do with them? This would undoubtedly be the case if 
the advanced groups had their way; and the danger is that, 
through lack of proper leadership, the workmen will once more, 
against their better judgment, associate themselves with a move- 
ment which they deeply mistrust. The attacks made by the 
younger trade unionists upon the old-fashioned and yet typical 
English leaders of the type of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Wardle, and 
Mr., Walsh show how deep-rooted the feeling of bitterness 
already is, and how tense the struggle for power is likely to 
become when it develops beyond the mere skirmishes of the 
present moment. 

If we probe this unrest to the depths, we shall find that it 
is due chiefly to the laisser-faire school of economists and traders 
which we have come to associate with Manchester. What we 
may call Conservative capitalism—the system of trade that bene- 
fited the small employer and enabled him to keep in touch with 
his men, benefiting the farmer and the landed interests at the 
same time by a system of protective tariffs which could easily 
have been made a little more elastic and so steered the country 
past the ‘ hungry forties ’—has been unable to maintain itself 
against the Trusts which Free Trade brought to this country 
and Liberalism developed. We are accustomed to look upon 
the United States as the home of Trusts ; but we must not forget 
that. some of the greatest Trusts in the world are to be found 
in England, that their directors are almost invariably Liberals, 
and that it is Liberal measures, such as the Insurance Act, which 
permit them to develop. We have only to recall concerns like 
the enormous Pearson engineering firm and the monopolies 
which have been established among us in chemicals, soap, cocoa, 
and coal. A list of the large Liberal capitalists connected with 
these monopolies would be a very interesting document, and a 
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list of their subscriptions to the Liberal party would be a dogy. 
ment of still greater interest. 

It is this Liberal capitalism to which the workmen of qj 
classes object, and their means of combating it vary from the 
moderate bargaining of the Conservative trade unionists to the 
ferocity of the syndicalists. But it is not to this alone that the 
workmen object: they detest also the anti-national attr. 
butes with which the Socialist leaders have obscured the 
main question. If Conservative economics supplanted Liberal 
economics it would be found that the workmen would become 
prominent supporters of all the movements for which the Con- 
servative party now stands—the preservation of the Church, the 
commercial and political development of the Empire, the organi- 
sation of a military force of no contemptible dimensions, the 
imposition of a sane tariff system, the furtherance of small- 
holding proposals. While Liberal economics are in the way, 
however, the great bulk of the workmen will necessarily continue 
to be misrepresented and maligned. They do not at present feel 
that it is right that they should be called upon to perform 
military service ; they will point out to you, with much emphasis, 
that they are dependent from week to week upon the caprice 
of an employer whom they never see, and that they have no 
further interest in the country of their birth than their small 
wage and their trifling allowance of space in a jerry-built resi- 
dential district. They object to national insurance—which, by 
the way, I have heard many Conservatives suggest will ‘check 
Socialism,’ though it has not done so in Germany and will not 
do so here—because they realise not merely that ‘ ninepence for 
fourpence ’ is a lie, but that the system of stamps and cards is 
alien to the English character. They may not be able to explain 
themselves on this point in so many words, but that their feel- 
ings are deeply wounded by the card system is undeniable. 
They object, finally, to the preposterous schemes put forward 
by their leaders, such as the Right to Work Bill and the mini- 
mum wage. It is only the young and noisy members of the 
trade unions who support these proposals. 

It is painful enough to think that the Conservative Party, 
which has only to take the initiative in order to secure for itself 
the support of some two million trade unionists and of four or 
five million workmen altogether—even the support of a non- 
voter has its value—should not have bestirred itself before this 
to take cognisance of these facts. The natural alliance in the 
English State has always been that of the landowners, the small 
employers, and the working classes; for they, with the pro- 
fessional classes, are the State. The excrescences which have 
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wn up in the form of trusts; the agitation for the spoliation 
of the Church, for the taxation of land, and for the penalising 
of the best elements in the country; the persistent demand for 
a class war ; the insane application of ultra free-trade principles ; 
the movement for a disruption of the Empire, beginning with 
Home Rule : all these things have been super-imposed on us and 
form no part of our traditions. But they cannot be swept away 
so long as the Opposition shows itself divided—the one fact 
which, more than any other, has lost it the respect of the work- 
ing classes during the last few years. No Conservative speaker, 
no Conservative leader-writer, no single politician on the Con- 
servative side, has ever shown that he has a complete grasp 
of the economic problems of the present time as they directly 
affect the working classes, and what the workmen of the country 
think about them. Yet it is most important that the Conser- 
vative Party should have this knowledge. It is even more 
important that its leaders should be able to utilise this know- 
ledge once they have it, and that they should be able to devise 
an economic policy which shall appeal to the vast bulk of the 
working men of this country. 

For the position, briefly told, is this: the average English 
workman is, generally speaking, thoroughly in harmony with 
the great traditions of the Conservative Party. But his main 
problem of existence is an economic one, and he is compelled, 
in the meantime, to follow Liberal and Socialist banners because 
there is no Conservative one. For ten years the Conservative 
Party has been divided on the question of Protection, and we 
cannot even now tell whether it has made up its mind. It has 
laid unnecessary emphasis on minor disputes, and it has often, 
through sheer ignorance, opposed the workmen when it would 
have been more in accordance with its own traditions to have 
supported them. It has neglected the very men who want the 
leaders of the Conservative Party to be their spokesmen ; it is almost 
criminally ignorant of the condition in which the working classes 
live, what their needs are, and how their requirements ought 
and deserve to be fulfilled. We cannot blame the workmen for 
following the wrong leaders. They have been forced into political 
action against their own better judgment, and it is a traditional 
instinct in them that they must follow somebody. We cannot 
blame the Liberals for taking advantage of the confusion in the 
Conservative Party to secure for themselves the support, grudged 
though it is, of tens of thousands of moderate-minded workmen. 
We can and must blame the Conservative Party, however, for 
allowing the petty intrigues of political life to withdraw its 
attention from the problem of Labour unrest: a problem which 
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can be properly solved only by the Conservative Party, a problem 
the solution of which will at once raise the credit of the 

establish the working classee on a sound economic foundation, 
and do more to consolidate the Empire than all the politica! 
speeches of the last decade. A General Election is within sight, 
and it is not yet too late to make amends for the errors of the 


past. 
J. M. Kennepy 








THE SHORTEST AND MOST 
SANGUINARY CAMPAIGN ON RECORD 


SOMB OBSERVATIONS BY AN ENGLISHMAN WITH THE 
GREEK ARMY 


Ir was probably because Europe—especially England—was so 
heartily weary of the Balkan imbroglio, so tired by the financial 
conditions arising out of two consecutive years of war in the 
Near East, that so little attention was paid to the recent war 
between the quondam allies. When Italy suddenly threw herself 
upon the Turk in Tripoli England was interested for just one 
week, after which the leading papers relegated war news to the 
back pages. When the Balkan League threw down the glove 
and challenged the Turk to fight, proclaiming a kind of Christian 
Jehad, the Englishman in the street was interested just so long 
as the actual campaign was interesting—that is to say, until the 
various opposing forces got chock-a-block at Tchataldja, 
Adrianople, Yanina, and Scutari respectively. When the first 
armistice was proclaimed early in December of last year the 
interest died altogether, and the falls of Yanina, Adrianople, and 
Scutari failed to fan the embers into flame. The moment that 
the Balkans began to talk of peace—that was in April—Europe 
had ears for nothing else.‘ Rumours of a rift within the lute, of 
‘military incidents’ between the allied armies upon the frontiers 
of Macedonia, were passed over with a shrug of the shoulders; 
still yaguer rumours of massacres received no sympathy what- 
ever. Europe wanted peace—peace at any price—and in the 
meanwhile any incident which tended to prolong the state of war 
was regarded as mere obstacle, quite uninteresting in itself. 
When, finally, the quondam ‘allies flew at each other’s throats 
it was the last straw. Partly in anger, partly from sheer ignor- 
ance and indifference, the majority of people shrugged their 
shoulders and cried ‘If these Balkan barbarians must extermi- 
nate one another before peace comes, then the sooner they com- 
plete the task the better. We, at least, take no interest in the 
methods employed. These Balkan States are all tarred with the 
same brush, they are all savages, and their doings and mutual 
recriminations interest us not at all.’ 
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19 
And yet I doubt if history can show a more brilliant or th 
dramatic campaign than that which commenced on the Ist of th 
July and ended on the last day of the same month ; certainly no I 
country has ever been drenched with so much blood in so short 
a space of time as was Macedonia, and never in the history of 
the human race have such enormities been committed upon the 
helpless civilian inhabitants of a war-stricken land. The Mahdi in 
succeeded in establishing a reputation for bloodthirstiness which be 
deeply impressed Englishmen towards the end of last century, Se 
chiefly because Englishmen were interested in Egypt and M 
the Sudan; but the misdeeds of the Mahdi are as petty back- Ae 
slidings of a naughty child compared with the appalling whole- w 
sale massacres and atrocities in the Balkans perpetrated by th 
so-called Christian soldiery. Al 
Students of military history have been taught to admire the nt 
lightning rapidity of the movements of the Prussian Amny Sf 
during the campaign of 1866—the six weeks’ war—but what fo 
then will they say of the campaign carried on by King Consian- G 
tine, through one of the most mountainous countries in the world nt 
with only one road, and across a burnt and devastated region—a re 
campaign that lasted exactly one month? It is due to the genius tic 
of King Constantine and the almost supernatural endurance of the in 
Greek army that this campaign should be known and appreciated ok 
by military students, and it is due also to the inherent humanity of th 
the Greek—a humanity which never failed even under the most fu 
atrocious provocation—that civilisation should know the truth to 
about these massacres in Macedonia. As the only foreigner and w 
the only correspondent who went right through the campaign ni 
from start to finish, and who was invariably with the advanced de 
lines, I venture to believe that I am qualified to tell the tale. G 
It is usual, and natural, that war correspondents should have e2 
a bias in favour of the army they accompany, and I fear I also 
must plead guilty to a strong admiration for the Greek army; he 
but that admiration has grown and waxed strong only because as 
of the admirable deeds that I have seen the Greek army perform. de 
Du reste I do not propose to speak of hearsay evidence, or to th 
repeat what has been told to me. I propose merely to set out B 
what I saw with my own eyes during the month of July last. th 
Perhaps, when my times—and even dates—come later to be re 
compared with the official reports which the Greek and Bulgarian fr 
headquarters are preparing, some slight discrepancies may be ve 
found ; my excuse is that I kept no diary, for I was far too busy Ww 
attending to my work, and far too occupied by the immediate U 
physical hardships which I endured, to worry overmuch about h 
times and dates whilst. the campaign lasted. The episodes, how- t 


ever, have made such a deep impression upon my memory that 
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the whole campaign is now set out in my mind like a calendar, 
though during the campaign it was only on rare occasions that 
I ever got to know the day of the week or the date. 


THE SITUATION DURING MAy AND JUNE 


By the treaty between Bulgaria and Servia it was agreed that 
in the event of success the conquered territory should be divided 
between the two States according to a schedule, which gave 
Salonica and Monastir to Bulgaria, whilst Scutari was to go to 
Montenegro, and the Servians were to obtain a port on the 
Adriatic at Durazzo. In return it was set forth that Bulgaria 
would detach an army of 100,000 to assist the Serbs and place 
themselves under the orders of the Servian commander-in-chief. 
After this treaty had been signed Greece joined the Allies, but 
no particular conditions were laid down as to her share of the 
spoils of war—she was told that she must take what she could 
for herself. The chances of war and the intervention of the 
Great Powers ordained that the conditions of this treaty could 
not be executed. The Powers refused to allow the Servians to 
retain Durazzo, and placed a veto upon the Montenegrin occupa- 
tion of Scutari; Servia found herself, therefore, not only foiled 
in her principal objective—an outlet to the sea—but morally 
obliged to make concessions to Montenegro to indemnify her for 
the loss of Scutari. Not only this, but Bulgaria had failed to 
fulfil her part of the contract; she did not send a single man 
to help the operations of the Servian army, but on the contrary 
was obliged to seek the help of 40,000 Serbs in front of Adria- 
nople. It was natural, therefore, that Servia, at least, should 
desire a revision of the treaty, and to complicate matters the 
Greek army, advancing with unprecedented rapidity and un- 
expected success, had seized the greatest plum of all—Salonica. 

Bulgaria set up the pretension of wishing to negotiate with 
her allies separately : first she desired to hold Servia as nearly 
as possible to the terms of the treaty ; later she was prepared to 
deal with Greece anent the question of Salonica. It so happens 
that by the rarest chance I became acquainted with the real 
Bulgarian intentions. The idea was in a secret conference with 
the Serbs to obtain the most liberal frontier possible without 
raising the question of Salonica, and then, having fixed the 
frontier, to conclude a fresh alliance, leaving Greece out in the 
cold. This alliance once concluded, the Bulgarians intended to 
wrest Salonica from the Greeks by force of threats or arms. 
Unfortunately for Bulgarian statesmanship, Servia held true to 
her ally Greece, and refused to deal unless Greece was admitted 
to the conference. This upset Bulgarian calculations, but only 
for the nonce. She came to an understanding with Austria 
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that should war occur between the Allies Austria would hold 
aloof, and in the subsequent peace negotiations would support 
Bulgarian claims. Bulgaria then attempted to appease Russia, 
and flatteringly selected the Tzar as the arbitrator to settle the 
treaty dispute between the Allies. It was hoped thus by neutra- 
lising Austria and Russia to obtain a free hand: Bulgaria felt 
herself amply strong enough to crush the Servian and Greek 
armies single-handed, provided peace with Turkey could be 
assured and the Bulgarian troops at Tchataldja set free. Thus, 
while Bulgaria talked loudly about the conference at St. Peters. 
burg, she was making feverish haste to persuade the Allies to 
join with her in concluding peace with Turkey. But the Allies 
were quite alive to the dangers they ran. As peace with Turkey 
became daily more assured, the Bulgarian army at Tchataldja 
was gradually withdrawn and transported to face the Greek and 
Servian armies in Macedonia. It was purely a question of time, 
The Petersburg conference had to be postponed somehow until 
peace with Turkey was concluded. This was managed with 
comparative ease, but also it had to be postponed until the Bul- 
garian concentration was complete ; this was more difficult, so a 
cabinet crisis at Sofia was invented to gain time. 

But meanwhile Bulgaria had got one more preparation to 
make. Her plan was to attack the Allies suddenly on the eve of 
the Petersburg conference, but to do it in such a way that 
the Tzar and Europe might believe that the attack was 
mutual and unpremeditated. She therefore set herself to 
accustom the world to frontier incidents between the rival armies. 
On no less than four occasions various Bulgarian generals acting 
under secret instructions attacked the Greek or Servian troops in 
their vicinity. The last of these incidents, which was by far the 
most serious, took place on the 24th of May in the Pangheion 
region, when the sudden attack at sunset of 25,000 Bulgarians 
drove the Greek defenders back some six miles upon their sup- 
ports. On each occasion the Bulgarian Government disclaimed 
all responsibility, and attributed the bloodshed to the personal 
initiative of individual soldiers acting under (imaginary) provo- 
cation. 

The incident of the 24th of May cost the Bulgarians some 
1500 casualties, while the Greeks lost about 800 men, sixteen 
of whom were prisoners; two of these subsequently died from 
ill-treatment. In connexion with this last ‘incident’ a cireum- 
stance arose which demonstrates more vividly than mere adjec- 
tives the underhand methods employed by the Sofia authorities. 
It was announced that the Bulgarians had captured six Greek 
guns, and these were duly displayed at Sofia and inspected by 
King Ferdinand. I myself was at Salonica at the time, and, 
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jnowing that this was not true, I protested through the Daily 
Telegraph against the misleading rumour. A controversy arose, 
but it was subsequently proved by two artillery experts who 
inspected the guns in question that they were really Bulgarian 
guns painted grey, with their tell-tale breech-blocks removed. 
It had been impossible to alter the steel recoil springs 
with which the Bulgarian gun is fitted but which is absent in 
the Greek cannon. As soon as the trick was exposed the guns 
were removed from the gaze of the admiring populace of Sofia, 
and doubtless King Ferdinand vented his wrath upon someone 
for having been made the victim of a practical joke. 


Tue BATTLE OF SALONICA 


Ever since November a Bulgarian garrison had been stationed 
at Salonica to assert the condominium of Bulgaria, and the 
town was full of secret agents, who stored bombs in their houses 
and plotted incessantly against the Greek administration. The 
Greek police, however, were quite au fait with the situation, 
and towards the end of June hundreds of Bulgarians were seized 
and deported, and many tons of explosives were confiscated. The 
Bulgarian: garrison consisted of one battalion of infantry some 
1300 strong, who were scattered throughout the town in about 
twenty different barracks and quarters. The Greek garrison 
consisted of the 2nd Division, about 12,000 strong, a battalion 
of marines, and 600 men of that splendid corps, the Cretan 
gendarmerie. ! 

On the morning of the 29th of June we at Salonica received 
the news that during the night Bulgarian troops in force had 
attacked the Greek outposts in the Pangheion region and driven 
them in. All through the day came in fresh news of further 
attacks all along the line. At Guevgheli, where the Greek and 
Servian armies met, the Bulgarians had attacked fiercely, 
occupied the town, and cut the railway line. The two armies 
were separated from each other by an interposing Bulgarian 
force. On the morning of the 30th of June it: was learnt that 
all along the line the Bulgarians had crossed the neutral line and 
were advancing, whilst at Nigrita they had driven back a Greek 
detachment and pressed some fifteen miles southward, thus 
threatening entirely to cut off the Greek troops remaining in the 
Pangheion district. The situation was critical and demanded 
prompt attention. King Constantine was away at Athens, but 
he sent his instructions by wireless and hastened hot-foot back 
to Salonica to place himself at the head of the army. 

At noon General Hessaptchieff (brother-in-law of M. Daneff), 
the Bulgarian plenipotentiary accredited to Greek Army Head- 
quarters, drove to the station and with his staff left by the last 
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train for Bulgarian Headquarters at Serres. Orders were imme. 
diately given for all Bulgarian troops to be confined to barracks, 
and the Cretan gendarmerie duly arrested any found about the 
streets. Gradually as the afternoon wore on the civilian element 
retired behind closed doors and shuttered windows; all shops 
were shut, and pickets of Greek soldiery were alone to be seen 
in the deserted streets. At 4.30 P.M. the Bulgarian battalion 
commander was invited to surrender the arms of his men, when 
they would be conveyed in two special trains to Serres or any. 
where else they liked. He was given an hour to decide. Owing 
to the intervention of the French Consul the time limit was 
extended, but the offer was refused, and at 6.50 P.M. on the 
30th of June the Greeks applied force. Around every house 
occupied by Bulgarian soldiery Greek troops had been intro- 
duced into neighbouring houses, machine-guns had been installed 
on roof-tops, companies of infantry were picketed at street 
corners. Suddenly throughout the town all this hell was let 
loose. The streets gave back the echo a thousandfold. The 
crackle of musketry and din of machine-guns was positively 
infernal. As evening came and darkened into night, one after 
another of the Bulgarian forts Chabrol surrendered, sometimes 
persuaded thereto by the deadly effect of a field-gun at thirty 
yards’ range, but the sun had risen ere the chief stronghold 
containing five hundred Bulgarians gave up the hopeless struggle. 
By nine o’clock the Bulgarian garrison of Salonica, deprived of 
its arms, was safely stowed in the holds of Greek ships bound 
for Crete. The casualty list was as follows: Bulgarians: 
prisoners : 11 officers, 1241 men ; 11 men wounded ; 51 men killed; 
comitadjis, 4 wounded, 11 killed. Greeks: 11 soldiers killed; 
4 Cretan gendarmes killed; 4 officers wounded; 6 soldiers 
wounded ; whilst six Bulgarian officers who had deserted their 
men and escaped in women’s clothing were not captured until 
later in the day. 

All the morning of the Ist of July the Greek troops were 
busy rounding up Bulgarian comitadjis and collecting hidden 
explosives, but at 4 P.M. the Second Division marched out of 
the town. King Constantine, who had arrived in the small 
hours of the morning, had given the order for a general advance 
of his army. Greek patience was expended, and no wonder. 


THE BATTLES OF THE First WEEK 


Meanwhile, let us consider the Bulgarian intentions as 
revealed by the captured despatch-box of the General command- 
ing the 3rd Bulgarian Division, which contained documents 
likely to become historic. On the 28th of June the Bulgarian 
Divisional Commanders received orders from the Commander- 
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in-Chief to undertake a general attack upon the Allies on the 
Qd of July. The 8rd Division (at Kilkis) was to interpose 
between Greeks and Serbs at Guevgheli, and also to advance 
via Baldja upon Salonica. The 4th Division at Serres was 
(a) to attack the Greeks in the Pangheion district ; (b) to attack 
and occupy Nigrita and Soulobo; and (c) to attack Salonica via 
Lakhanas. Unfortunately for the Bulgarians General Ivanoff, 
Commanding-in-Chief against the Greeks, could not restrain his 
impatience, and instead of waiting for a sudden and general 
attack on the 2nd of July his troops attacked piecemeal during 
the nights of the 29th and 30th of June as described; thus the 
Greek general forward movement on the 1st and 2nd of July 
found the bulk of his troops unprepared, whilst the 14th Bulgarian 
Division, scheduled to arrive at Kilkis on the 2nd of July from 
Tchataldja, was not available during that day to oppose the Greek 
initiative, though they saved the situation on the 3rd of July by 
detraining partly at Kilkis and partly at Doiran. 

The two weak points of the Allies were at Guevgheli and in 
the Pangheion region, and it was precisely at these points that 
the Bulgarians struck. As regards numbers, on the 2nd of July 
the respective forces numbered: Bulgarians, 80,000; Greeks, 
60,000; on the 3rd of July (not deducting losses)—Bulgarians, 
115,000; Greeks, 80,000; in both cases the troops on lines of 
communication are not reckoned with ; these probably amounted 
to—Bulgarians, 25,000; Greeks, 12,000. 

King Constantine on the 1st of July established his head- 
quarters at Baldja, where the 2nd Division arrived at 10 P.m., 
having marched the twenty miles from Salonica since 4 P.M. 
Next day at dawn the Greek army made a general advance in 
four groups—namely : 

Left Flank : 10th Division (with 3rd Division day’s march in 

rear) upon Guevgheli. 

Main Army : 4th, 2nd, and 5th Divisions upon Kilkis. 

Right Centre : 1st and 6th Divisions upon Lakhanas. 

Right Flank : 7th Division upon Soulobo and Nigrita. 

Almost immediately and at all points the opposing armies 
came into contact. The Bulgarian gunners had very carefully 
taken all ranges on the ground over which the Greeks had to 
advance, and at first their shrapnel fire was extremely damaging. 
The Greeks, however, did not wait to fight the battle out accord- 
ing to the usual rules of warfare—by endeavouring to silence the 
enemy’s artillery before launching heir infantry forward. 
Phenomenal rapidity characterised the Greek tactics from the 
moment their troops first came under fire. Their artillery 
immediately swept into action and plied the Bulgarian batteries 
with shell and shrapnel, the while Greek infantry deployed into 
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lines of attack and pushed forward. At Kilkis so rapid wag the 
advance of the Greek infantry that the Bulgarian gunners could 
hardly alter their ranges sufficiently fast, and every time that 
the Greek infantry had made good five hundred yards the Greek 
artillery would gallop forward and come into action on 9 new 
alignment. It was a running fight. By leaps and bounds the 
incredible élan of the Greek troops drove the Bulgarians back 
towards Kilkis itself, which position had been heavily ¢p. 
trenched. By 4 P.M. on the 2nd of July the Greek main army 
was within three miles of the town, whilst the 10th Division, 
helped by two battalions of Servian infantry, gradually fought 
its way up the Vardar towards Guevgheli. At 4.30 P.m. (at 
Kilkis) the Bulgarians delivered a furious counter-attack in which 
some 20,000 bayonets took part, but it was repulsed with heavy 
slaughter, and the weary Greek soldiers, who had fought their 
way over twenty miles of disputed country, rolled over on their 
sides and slept. Towards Guevgheli the Evzone battalions had 
for two hours to advance through waist-deep marshes under a 
heavy artillery fire, but they struggled along through muddy 
waters singing their own melancholy songs and without paying 
the least attention to the heavy losses they were sustaining. On 
the 3rd of July the Greeks re-occupied Guevgheli, and towards 
evening the Bulgarian trenches at Kilkis were taken at the 
bayonet’s point, the town being entirely destroyed, partly by 
Greek shell fire (for the Bulgarian batteries had been located in 
the streets) and partly by the Bulgarians, who fired the town as 
they retired. On the 3rd and 4th the Bulgarians retired sullenly 
northwards towards Doiran, contesting every yard and putting in 
the units of the 14th Division as quickly as they could be de- 
trained ; but the Greeks never flagged for one moment in the pur- 
suit. The 10th and 3rd Divisions, marching at tremendous speed, 
came up on the left, menacing the line of retreat on Strumnitza. 
It was in the pass ten miles south of this town that remnants of 
the Bulgarian 3rd and 14th Divisions made their last stand upon 
the 8th of July. Throughout the week they had been fighting and 
retreating incessantly, had lost at least 10,000 in killed and 
wounded, some 4500 prisoners, and about forty guns, whilst 
the Greeks lost between 4500 and 5000 men in front of Kilkis 
and another 3000 between Doiran and Strumnitza. 

Meanwhile at Lakhanas an equally sanguinary two days’ 
conflict had been in progress. The Greeks attacked and finally 
captured the Bulgarian entrenched positions. Time after time 
their charges failed to reach, but eventually their persistent 
courage and inimitable élan won home, and the Bulgarians fled 
in utter rout and panic, leaving everything, even many of their 
uniforms, behind them. 
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THE SECRET OF THE GREEK SUCCESS 

King Constantine, speaking in Germany recently, attributed 
the success of the Greek armies to the courage of his men, the 
excellence of the artillery, and to the soundness of the strategy, but 
I think he overlooked the chief factor that made for victory— 
the unspeakable horror, loathing, and rage aroused by the atroci- 
ties committed upon the Greek wounded whenever a temporary 
local reverse left a few of the gallant fellows at the mercy of 
the Bulgarians. I have seen an officer and a dozen men who 
had had their eyes put out, and their ears, tongues, and noses cut 
of, upon the field of battle during the lull between two Greek 
charges. And there were other worse, but nameless, barbarities 
both upon the wounded and the dead who for a brief moment 
fell into Bulgarian hands. 

This was during the very first days of the war; later, when 
the news of the wholesale massacres of Greek peaceable in- 
habitants at Nigrita, Serres, Drama, Doxat, etc., became known 
to the army, it raised a spirit which no pen can describe. The 
men ‘saw red,’ they were ‘drunk with lust for honourable 
revenge, from which nothing but death could stop them. 
Wounds, mortal wounds, were unheeded so long as the man 
still had strength to stagger on; I have seen an N.C.O. with a 
great fragment of common shell through his lungs run forward 
for several hundred yards vomiting blood, but still encouraging 
his men, who, truth to tell, were as eager as he. It is impos- 
sible to describe or even conceive the purposeful and aching 
desire to get to close quarters regardless of all losses and of all 
consequences. The Bulgarians, in committing those obscene 
atrocities, not only damned themselves for ever in the eyes of 
humanity but they doubled, nay, quadrupled, the strength of 
the Greek army. Nothing short of extermination could: have 
prevented the Greek army from victory; there was not a man 
who would not have a million times rather died than have 
hesitated for a moment to go forward. 

The days of those first battles were steaming hot with a 
pitiless Macedonian sun. The Greek troops were in far too high 
a state of spiritual excitation to require food, even if food had 
been able to keep pace with their lightning advance. All that 
the men wanted, all they ever asked for, was water and ammuni- 
tion ; and here the greatest self-sacrifice of all to the cause was 
frequently seen ; for a wounded man, unable to struggle forward 
another yard, would, as he fell to the ground, hastily unbuckle 
water-bottle and cartridge-cases and hand them to an advancing 
comrade with a cheery word, ‘Go on and good luck, my lad,’ 
and then as often as not he would lay him down to die with 
parched lips and cleaving tongue. 
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THe ‘ BuLGARIAN AtTrRocITIEsS’ (NEW STYLE) 


There have been so many mutual recriminations between the 
various Balkan nations that the average man in Western Europe 
has given up the task of ascertaining the truth as absolutely 
hopeless, and has been more or less content to believe all that 
he hears, no matter from what source. Anybody, however, who 
has made any study whatever of the chief characteristics of the 
various Balkan peoples will know how much to believe and 
how much is pure fabrication for political purposes. The Turk, 
for instance, unless moved by some fanatic spirit or unless 
avenging a@ wrong, is one of the most placid of people—to 
animals of all kinds he is considerate and gentle, and it is only 
under very great provocation that he will arouse himself from 
his Oriental lethargy to retaliate. The Albanian, on the other 
hand, is for the most part a filibustering freebooter not blessed 
with overmuch courage. Thus, in the natural sequence of 
things, being both a bully and coward, he is cruel and u- 
scrupulous. The Serb has a quaint mixture of Slav and Gallic 
qualities and’ faults; he is prone to excitement, and when thus 
temporarily exalted is not responsible for his actions. I have 
little doubt that in a retail way quite a number of the misdeeds 
imputed to the Servians were actually committed by them. The 
Greek is by temperament and nature the poet of the Balkans, 
and as a poet he has an immense and ever-present admiration 
for all that is great or noble, he has a constitutional dislike for 
violence, and sensuality does not form part of his nature. Know- 
ing the men of the Greek army as intimately as I do, I cannot 
conceive of the Greek committing any cruelty, and far less an 
atrocity, any more than I can conceive a gentle Buddhist fakir 
wantonly taking life. The Greek is a poet at heart and almost 
feminine in his feelings. I know of no single instance of Greek 
cruelty, though I admit that in the heat of battle, in the midst 
of bayonet charges, individual Greek soldiers refused to give 
quarter to the Bulgarian soldier who suddenly, at the last 
moment, threw down his arms. They invariably respected the 
wounded, and their treatment of prisoners of war erred on the 
side of over-kindness and consideration. 

Of the Bulgar I can only say that all that has been written 
falls infinitely short of the truth; of every land through which 
he has passed he has made a shambles, and his disgusting 
sensuality has known no limits. Never in recent history, with 
the possible exceptions of the French Revolution and the Indian 
Mutiny, has the callous coldbloodedness of the Bulgarian been 
equalled, and seldom in the history of the world has any 
nation approached such a standard of wholesale butchery, 
bestiality, and lust. 
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Authenticated tales, some of them incidents which I have 
nally verified, are not lacking of officers and men wounded 
on the battlefield being mutilated. 1 have seen officers, friends 
of mine, who have had their tongues cut out and who prayed 
their own men to shoot them when they were rescued ; prayed 
them in writing since, poor fellows, they could no longer speak 
their last request! These incidents were terrible in themselves 
and deeply oppressed one, but they were as nothing when com- 
pared with the wholesale massacres of inhabitants which were 
committed. There is not a village to-day through which 
Bulgarians have passed that has not been looted, wholly or 
partially burnt, and dozens of inhabitants massacred—or worse. 
lestimate that during the past nine months the Bulgarians have 
done to death between 450,000 and 500,000 peaceable inhabit- 
ants, men, women, and children, Turkish and Greek. 

I was myself, at the pressing and personal invitation of King 
Constantine, the first to visit Nigrita, where the Bulgarian 
General, before leaving, had the inhabitants locked into their 
houses, and then with guncotton and petroleum burnt the place 
to the ground. Here 470 victims were burnt alive, mostly old 
folk, women, and children. Serres, Drama, Kilkis, and Demir 
Hissar (all important towns) have similar tales to tell, only the 
death-roll is longer. Small wonder that these stories of ferocity 
are not given credence, for they are incredible, and it is only 
when one studies the Bulgarian character that one can under- 
stand how such orgies of carnage were possible. The Bulgarian 
is only a rustic Tartar with the thinnest veneer of civilisation 
and education. He is more arrogant and self-satisfied than the 
Prussian, more callous as to human life than the Chinaman, and 
has @ more perverted sensual craving than that of any nation 
known to me. Cold-blooded, cruel, ignorant, vicious, and lustful, 
he wreaked his vengeance on all; and if the true history of 
the last twelve months comes to be written it will be found 
that Tippoo Sahib, Nero, Robespierre, Catherine of Russia, and 
the Borgias were but mildly oppressive and unkind, as compared 
with the lustful brutes who wore the uniform of King Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria. 


THE FINAL BATTLE 


The scope of this article does not permit me to describe in 
detail the minor battles and operations between the 6th of July 
and the 25th of July; suffice it to say that the rapidity of the 
Greek advance upon Strumnitza and up the valley of the Struma 
foreed the Bulgarians to beat in full retreat towards their 
frontier, leaving behind them all that impeded their flight. 
Military stores, guns, carts, and even uniforms strewed the line 
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of their march, and they were only saved from annihilation 
because the mountains which guarded their flanks were im. 
passable for the Greek artillery. By blowing up the bridges 
over the Struma the impetuosity of the Greek pursuit wag 
delayed, and it was in the Kresna Pass that the Bulgarian rear. 
guard first turned at bay. The pass is a twenty-mile gorge 
cut through mountains 7000 feet high, but the Greeks turned 
the Bulgarian positions by marching across the mountains, and 
it was near Semitli, five miles north of the pass, that the Bul- 
garians offered their last serious resistance. It was a wonderful 
battle.. The Greeks, at the urgent request of the Servian 
General Staff, had detailed two divisions (10th and 3rd) to help 
the Servians. On the west bank of the Struma they pushed 
the 2nd and 4th Divisions gently northwards, while in 
the narrow Struma valley (it is little better than a gorge in most 
places) they had the 1st Division on the main road with the 5th 
behind it in reserve; on the right, perched on the summit of 
well-nigh inaccessible mountains, was the Greek 6th Division, 
with the 7th Division on its right, somewhat drawn back. 

It came to the knowledge of Greek headquarters that the 
Bulgarians contemplated an attack upon Mehomia, a village six 
miles on the extreme right and rear of the 7th Division, only held 
by a small detachment of that Division; reinforcements were 
immediately despatched to relieve the pressure, and the 6th 
Division was called upon to reinforce the positions of the 7th 
during the absence of the relief column, with the result that on 
the 25th of July the 6th Division only had some 6000 men 
available. 

Meanwhile, the Bulgarians had secretly transferred the 
40,000 men of their 1st Division from facing the Servians at 
Kustendil to Djumaia ; 20,000 of these were sent in a column to 
strike at the junction of the Greek and Servian armies, where 
they were held by the 3rd and 10th Greek divisions after a bloody 
battle which lasted three days; 5000 marched on Mehomia and 
were annihilated by the Greek 7th Division ; the remaining 15,000 
reinforced the troops facing the Greek 6th Division. It was a 
most dramatic fight. On the 25th of July the Greeks, uncon- 
scious of the Bulgarian reinforcements, pushed northwards, and 
all day long their Ist, 5th, and 6th Divisions gradually drove 
the enemy in front of them. The fighting was of the most 
desperate nature, and at one moment, the ammunition on both 
sides having given out, the troops pelted each other with frag- 
ments of rock. ‘At last, towards 5 p.m., the Greek 6th Division 
found the enemy in front of them retiring ; they pushed onwards 
fighting for every yard. The men were dead-weary; they had 
slept for days upon bleak and waterless mountain summits— 
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frozen at night, they were grilled at noon, but they pushed ever 
onwards. At last, when victory seemed within their grasp, 
when their foe was seen to run, a general advance was ordered. 
The men sprung forward with a last effort of physical endurance— 
the Bulgars were running! They gave chase. Suddenly, in one 
slid wall, 15,000 entirely new Bulgarian troops of the 1st Divi- 
sion rose, as if from the ground, and delivered a counter-attack. 
It was a crucial moment: some 4000 Greeks chasing a similar 
number of Bulgarians suddenly had to face 15,000 new troops. 
The impact was terrible. The Greek line broke up into frag- 
ments, around which the Bulgarians clustered and pecked like 
vitures at a feast. For ten minutes it was anybody’s battle. 
The remnants of each Greek company formed itself into a ring 
and defended itself as best it could. These rings gradually grew 
smaller as bullet and bayonet claimed their victims; many of 
them were wiped out altogether, and when the battle was over 
it was possible to find the places where these companies had 
made their last stands, for there was not a single survivor— 
the wounded were killed by the victors. 

But the victory was short-lived. True, the right of the 6th 
Division had crumpled up, but a regiment of the 1st Division came 
up at the critical moment and stiffened up the left and centre, 
and again the tide of battle swayed irresolute ; then, ten minutes 
later perhaps, a regiment from the 5th Division came up at the 
double on the right rear of the Bulgarians, taking them ~ 
in reverse and enfilade. The Bulgarian right and centre 
crumpled like a rotten egg, whilst their left fell hastily back. 
The Bulgars had thrown their last hazard and had lost. The 
carnage was appalling on both sides. The Greek 6th Division 
had commenced the day with about 6000 men ; at sunset barely 
2000 remained. Opposite the Greek positions nearly 10,000 
Bulgarians were buried next day, which speaks well for the fight- 
ing power of the Greek when he is making his last stand. 

The holocaust of wounded beggars description, but that 
eminent French painter, George Scott, told me an incident 
which came to his own notice. He was riding up to the front 
the day after Semitli, and was just emerging from the awesome 
Kresna Pass, when he and his companion came upon a Greek 
dressing station. The narrow space between cliff and river was 
entirely occupied by some hundreds of Greek wounded, some 
of them already dead, many dying, and others fainting. They 
were lying about awaiting their turn for the surgeon’s knife. 
In the centre stood the surgeon, with the sleeves of his operating 
coat turned up, his arms red to the elbow in blood, all about him 
bloodstained bandages and wads of cotton-wool. They reined | 
in their horses and surveyed the scene ; as one patient was being 
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removed from the packing case that served as operating table 
the surgeon raised his weary eyes and saw them, the only mp. 
wounded men in all that vast and silent gathering. ‘You ar 
newspaper correspondents?’ he asked. ‘ Well, tell me, tell me 
when this butchery will cease! For seventy-two hours I have 
been plying my knife, and look at those who have yet to come’— 
he swept the circle of wounded with an outstretched bloody 
hand. ‘Oh,God! If you know how to write, write to your papers 
and tell Europe she must stop this gruesome war.’ Then, 
tired out and enervated, he swooned into the arms of the medical 
orderly. As he came to he apologised. ‘That,’ he said, ‘is 
the third time I have fainted; I suppose I must waste precious 
time in eating something to sustain me!’ 

The battle of Semitli was fought almost contemporaneously 
with that of the 3rd and 10th Greek Divisions on the extreme 
Greek left flank, which latter action resulted in a Bulgarian 
repulse after a temporary success, and these were the last great 
battles of the shortest and bloodiest campaign on record. On 
the 29th and 30th of July there were some skirmishes three miles 
south of Djumaia. On the 31st of July the armistice was con- 
ceded. During the month of July the Greek army had practically 
wiped out the 1st, 3rd, 4th, and 14th Bulgarian Divisions, some 
160,000 strong; they had marched 200 miles over terrible 
mountains ; they had taken 12,000 prisoners, 120 guns; and had 
cheerfully sustained 27,000 casualties out of a total number of 
120,000 troops engaged. 

It is difficult to do justice to such an exploit within the scope 
of a single article. The privations suffered by the troops, their 
uncomplaining endurance, the fight with cholera, the appalling 
atrocities perpetrated by the Bulgarians upon those who fell 
within their power, furnish matter for a monumental volume; 
but if the few incidents which I have found space to describe 
have given the reader some faint idea of the truly wonderful 
fight put up by the Greek army, I shall not feel so ashamed of 
the literary inadequacies of this article as I should otherwise do. 


ALBERT H. TRAPMANN. 
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Or the passage of human affairs impermanence is the essence. 
As, through the centuries, death removes one generation to make 
room for another, so, through the centuries, change transforms 
all political relationships. Mankind in general, with vision 
narrowed by the brevity of the individual life, is prone to miss 
perception of this principle of ceaseless alteration at work now, 
as through the whole vista of the past. But the eye of history, 
as it looks down the halls of time, sees the immense process of 
mutation. It sees the rise, the decline, the fall, of nations, of 
empires, and of races. It sees the boundaries of kingdoms con- 
stantly receding, or expanding, or merging into the territories of 
tival states. It sees but one permanence, the permanence of 
change. 

To most Englishmen the existence of the British Empire 
seems fixed as the orbit of the earth round the sun. Yet this 
empire has been almost entirely acquired during the last 160 
years, and its bounds have been enlarged in Africa and in Asia 
within the lifetime of very young men. If we take wider survey, 
if we estimate change in centuries rather than in generations, 
we are reminded at once that England itself is not inviolable, 
but, on the contrary, has been made the theatre of immense 
national tragedies. 

In the present month Englishmen have to celebrate the most 
characteristic of all their victories, that which in 1805 set the 
seal of assured triumph on the sea power of our country. But 
if the 21st of October deserve, as it does deserve, to be borne 
in undying remembrance as the anniversary of the victory of 
Trafalgar, the 14th of October not less merits recollection of 
another sort as the anniversary of the defeat of Hastings. 
Trafalgar teaches us how to win national victory. Hastings 
teaches us how to incur—and therefore, also, how to avoid— 
national disaster. Trafalgar was the fruit of united national 
sentiment, of long military training, of capacity for national 
sacrifice. Hastings and the catastrophe that followed Hastings 
were the result of disunion in the nation, of the neglect of military 
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science, and of a selfishness which placed personal and provincial 
ends above the common good of England. Only in two points 
we find similarity : in the valour of the men, and in the geniys 
of the leaders. 

The history of England in Saxon times is, it may be feared, 
a realm of knowledge scarcely within the purview of the average 
Englishman. Only those who have made of history a special study 
are, as a rule, acquainted even with the broad outline of events, 
The works of Freeman and of Stubbs are, indeed, familiar to 
all historical students, but the number of these is too limited to 
leaven the general ignorance upon this subject even of educated 
men. The story of our Saxon forefathers, rich as it really is 
alike in the quality of great drama and in lessons applicable to 
our own time, is yet commonly regarded as too remote, too con- 
fused, too tedious, to be made part of the mental equipment of 
English citizens of our own day. Even the magnificent romance 
of Harold, by the first Lord Lytton, though incomparably the 
finest historical novel in the English tongue, has yet failed to 
direct general attention to that final crash of Saxon England, 
that tremendous and appalling overthrow, which followed the 
death in heroic battle of the last of the Saxon kings. Of Bulwer 
Lytton’s book we may truly say—what has been written of The 
- Bride of Lammermoor—that from the first page to the last ‘ the 
air is fraught with tragic horror.’ ‘Throughout, the action moves 
forward with a sublime majesty towards the inevitable and 
terrific end. But that end is not, as in Sir Walter Scott's fine 
and dramatic story, the mere catastrophe of an individual or of a 
private family. It is the catastrophe of one whose fall was the 
fall of a nation, whose death was the death for sequent centuries 
of the liberties of this land of England. For it is the peculiar 
feature of the history of our Saxon forefathers that it marched 
through infinite vicissitudes, through invasions innumerable, 
through ravages unutterable, through periods of peace when 
scholarship was exalted and civilisation advanced, through 
defeats and through victories, through effort and through 
apathy, to final subversion in such fires of national agony and 


despair as seldom, before or since, in the annals of mankind,’ 


have engulfed a people. 

Within recent years two works have been offered to English- 
men which remove some at least of the causes of the long and 
wide neglect of this great and pregnant period in the story of 
our country, Such books as the first volume of The Political 
History of England by Dr. Hodgkin, and England before the 
Norman Conquest by Professor Oman, make clear much that 
was before obscure, and present to the ordinary reader a precise 
account of events which possess an almost incomparable interest, 
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in view of the vastness of their scale and the magnitude and the 
duration of their effects. Brief though the written records of 
these islands’ distant past, and short the extent of time which 
they cover, in comparison with the far-reaching memorials of 
Babylonia and of Egypt, their authentic history can yet be 
traced, according to Professor Oman, through the evidences of 
language, of coins, and of a few inscriptions, back to a period 
of from 600 fo 450 B.c. Leaving out of account the dim, mysteri- 
ous epoch during which palaeolithic man wrestled with huge 
snimals for the mastery of the earth, Britain had already, at the 
date named, been the victim of at least two complete super- 
sessions. The men of the new stone age, who through long 
centuries pastured their flocks and herds in this land, whose 
fint instruments and rude pottery can still be seen, and whose 
dearly defined encampment can still be viewed at such a spot 
as Cissbury in the Sussex downs, had been vanquished many 
centuries previously by the brachycephalous men who wielded 
weapons of bronze. And as, in later time, civilised races, 
relying for their defence on the arrow and the bow, have had to 
yield to those who applied gunpowder to the purposes of war, 
30 did these men of the bronze age have to give place to an 
invasion, from the already separated continent of Europe, of 
warriors whose instruments of warfare were of iron. These 
invaders were Celts, and of their immigrations into Britain 
history is aware of three main waves of onslaught, those of the 
Goidels, of the Brythons, and of the Belgae. Hach of these was 
wholly distinct, and represented different families of the Celtic 
strain. Each was equally hostile to the other. As the Goidels 
had slaughtered the men of the bronze time, or as the Normans 
afterwards overthrew the Saxons, so did the Brythons overthrow 
the Goidels, and, again, the Belgae the Brythons. These, then, 
were the main events in British history between about the 
beginning of the sixth century B.c. and the year 55 B.c., which 
witnessed the raiding incursion of Julius Caesar. 

It is perhaps worth while to pause here a moment to consider 
the lesson conveyed by this brief retrospect. Security of tenure 
was not given by the intervention of distances, which were 
practically immense since distance has to be measured by 
difficulty of transit. Nor was it conferred by reason of what we 
now regard as the then primitive condition of human society. 
Though for many ages neolithic man was left in peace, with 
no other human enemies than the various tribes of his own race, 
though perhaps for thousands of years his dominion endured, yet 
at last it came to an end amidst the horrors of slaughter, or of 
slavery, inflicted by an alien foe. If in that long era, in which 


some advance in the direction of civilisation was certainly made, 
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any one of the inhabitants of our island had a brain in advance 
of his time, and if that man directed thought to the conditions 
of the existence of his race, the last speculation which apparently 
could have come to him would have been that of the possibility 
of attack, of defeat, of subjugation at the hands of men of other 
origin coming from regions far beyond his ken. Nothing is more 
easily bred in man than a sense of right of possession, The 
present inhabitants of Australia have no claim to that island 
continent which goes back for more than about 120 years. The 
inhabitants of New Zealand have none which exceeds in duration 
about 70 years. Yet Australians and New Zealanders alike haye 
the most absolute conviction of the indefeasible nature of their 
right to their respective territories, and find it difficult even to 
entertain the supposition that they can ever be superseded by 
another nation. What, then, must have been the sense of 
fixity, in so far as foreign invasion was concerned, of people who 
had dwelt on British soil for a length of time which probably 
far exceeded in extent that which measures the whole Christian 
era? 

This is a reflexion which applies almost equally to the reign 
of the bronze-provided conqueror who vanquished his stone- 
armed predecessor. Though history can supply us with no 
definite date, the belief is certainly highly probable that a con- 
siderable number of centuries intervened between their arrival 
and the first Celtic invasion, somewhere about 600 B.c. In g0 
great an interval between conquests, the men of the bronze time 
must have acquired a degree of assured confidence in the immoy- 
able nature of their position at least as great as has ever been 
felt by more modern denizens of England in the interval which 
has elapsed since the coming of the Normans. Nor is there the 
absurdity in this supposition which might be imputed to it by 
those who regard these far-removed fellow Britons as mere 
savages incapable of thought. These dwellers in the remote 
antiquity of Britain had commercial relations (according to Pro- 
fessor Oman) with Gaul, with the Rhineland, and probably with 
Scandinavia also. They practised agriculture. ‘Wheat was 
grown as far north as Yorkshire; other cereals were known all 
over Scotland.’ They had an ‘ elaborate’ and ‘highly decorated’ 
pottery. They had gold, they used lead, besides bronze, for 
metal work. There can be no special rashness in attributing to 
the leaders of such a people as this some occasional consideration 
of what we should now call their external relations. 

But the national history, if we may so term it, of these very 
ancient British came to an end, as aforesaid, some five or six 
centuries before the Christian era, when their domination had 
probably lasted for at least a thousand years. The Celtic tribes, 
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who, in three successive waves, flowed over the land in the 
ensuing ages, slaying or enslaving their predecessors, supplied 
the population whom Caesar assailed, and whom, a century after 
Caesar, the Romans finally subdued. (It is a fact, not unworthy 
of recall, that, as these various conquests were not marked by 
absolute extermination, the blood of neolithic man, as well as 
that of his victorious successor, flows in our veins to-day.) To 
the Roman all men not Roman were barbarians, and as bar- 
barians they naturally regarded their opponents on the British 
wil. Following the Roman example, and taught by their his- 
forians, we too are accustomed so to view the Celtic people who 
suffered defeat. ‘ Britain,’ says Professor Oman, ‘means the 
land of the tattooed men,’ and as tattooed men, stained with 
wood, and ignorant men, destitute of civilisation, we have, most 
ofus, been wont to consider our British ancestors. Yet tattooing 
isnot absolutely synonymous with savagery. In all times sailors 
have been addicted to the practice, which is perhaps not wholly 
unknown at this day even amongst officers of the Royal Navy. 
That the great mass of the historic ‘ancient British’ were 
what educated Englishmen would now call barbarian is, however, 
not for a moment to be denied. Only, we should do well to 
remember that an educated Roman of that period would most 
probably have applied that same term to the great body of the 
English people of the eighteenth and perhaps of the nineteenth 
centuries. But that there was a considerable civilisation in some 
places in the south of England seems assuréd. 

Here, then, we reach for a moment the firm ground of historic 
time. It is a moment which is brief. For with the departure 
of the Roman departs also the light of history. For some 350 
years the Roman occupation had endured, a period more than 
twice as long as the English occupation of India. Throughout 
that time the records of a great civilised race inform us of events. 
Through war and peace the Roman hand held Britain. Roads 
and villas, baths, temples, and camps marked the close grip of 
strong administration. As English officials proceed to take up 
appointments in distant dependencies of the English Crown, so 
Roman officials came to take up appointments in this land. But 
the last notitia imperii, or, as we might call it, official gazette, 
probably belongs to the year 400 a.p. Then military mutiny 
and provincial revolt came to withdraw from Britain the covering 
shield of Rome, while. vast inundations of Vandals and Alans, of 
Burgundians and Visigoths, broke in and ravaged the Roman 
Empire. So, amidst the chaos of the western world, Britain 
reeled back into a defenceless independence, and the next chapter 
was opened in her island story. Of that chapter many pages are 
missing, and those present are torn and blurred. ‘But beyond 
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all controversy, and beyond all doubt, the broad fact stands ont 
that for the greater part of two hundred years, from about 410 
to somewhere about 600 a.p., this island was made subject to all 
the horrors which armed strength, coupled with almost unbridled 
ferocity, can bring upon a land whose unity and organisation 
have broken down. ‘ Vae victis’ was the motto of the con. 
querors. For long it was held that the extermination cf the 
vanquished was almost complete. But more modern research 
leads to the belief that a not inconsiderable remnant of the 
British, principally, no doubt, women, must have survived to 
merge themselves in the triumphant Teutonic race. It is 
through these that we derive our strain of the blood of the Celts, 
of the bronze men, and of the far-off users of stones. 

Thus, then, our Saxon forefathers made their entry upon 
this English scene. Making ‘the sea their pathway,’ making 
our shores their gate, they seized by the strong hand the territory 
which they won finally only after generations of strife. This is 
@ specimen of the mode by which, for the most part, all the 
tribes and nations of mankind originally obtained possession of 
the lands which they now enjoy. If the dead could come to life, 
or if we could conceive of their spirits as sweeping under some 
midnight sky over the regions where they once held sway, whilst 
remembrance of former things woke again amongst them, then 
we might imagine a vast wail going up to heaven—the wail of the 
defeated, the cry of despair. 

That country which the Saxons took two centuries to con- 
quer they enjoyed for two further centuries in outward peace. 
Wars, and fierce wars, within their new island home indeed 
occurred. The provinces of Britain fought amongst themselves; 
but, for the space of time named, no fresh invader, no new 
raiding nation, came from overseas. A cursory study of the 
various and desperate internal conflicts which took place certainly 
leaves an impression that our progenitors ought not to have 
suffered moral deterioration from lack of warlike incident. But 
this impression is wrong, according to the highest authority for 
the time—namely the Venerable Bede himself. The early part 
of the eighth century was a period of comparative calm. 

This was indeed [says Professor Oman] in one sense the Golden Age of 
Anglo-Saxon England, when scholar kings like Aldfrid and Ceolwulf of 
Northumbria reigned, when the school of Greek learning started at Canter- 


bury by Theodore and Hadrian was still flourishing, when Aldhelm and 
Bede were writing . . . and Cedmon the poet was but recently dead. 


But during this period of comparative tranquillity, Bede tells 
us that ‘ multitudes of the Northumbrians, both noble and simple, 
laying aside their weapons, incline to devote both themselves 
and their children to the tonsure and monastic vows rather than 
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to exercise themselves in the studies of war. What will be the 
end of it the next generation will see.’ 

These words show a degree of political foresight on the part 
of their ecclesiastical author incomparably superior to that of the 

+ mass of pulpit politicians of our time. Bede evidently 
grasped the fundamental truth that efficiency in arms is the 
condition of all national existence. The recourse to religious 
yows seems to have been the result not of spiritual impulse but 
of sheer sloth and the desire for luxury. Rich men founded 
pseudo-monasteries and also pseudo-convents, where men and 
women, generally their kinsfolk, lived lives of licentious ease. 
Had any ‘ Jingo’ of that date ventured to remonstrate with these 
degenerates on the ground taken by Bede—on the ground, that 
is, of patriotism and of regard to the peril to the whole country 
from the possibility of attack from without—we may suppose 
that his warnings would have received much the same 
contemptuous treatment which nowadays generally befalls like 
admonitions. ‘ Most foolish person,’ we can conceive the reply 
to have been, ‘ you misconstrue the whole tendency of the times 
in which you live. See you not that the entire drift of things in 
England is towards peace and a more settled order? What need: 
is there now of burdensome defence against the dangers that do 
not threaten? As for your suggestion that peril may come 
from people outside this island, that idea is altogether monstrous. 
It is now more than 100 years since our great-grandfathers com- 
pleted their conquest of this land, and in all that time no foreign 
invasion has been so much as thought of. Who wants to attack 
us?’ §o, with infinitely more appearance of reason than a 
modern Radical, might have spoken an anti-militarist of the 
year. 730. 

It is impossible to doubt, in view of Bede’s words, that some 
decay of the military spirit took place in England during the 
eighth century. The penalty was delayed, but it came at length, 
and governed the future of the Anglo-Saxons almost to the time 
of Hastings. In 793, like unknown men sailing out of space 
from another world, a Danish fleet seized and sacked Lindis- 
farne on the coast of Northumberland. This first appearance 
was as the herald of a tempest. Some thirty years later the full 
force of the storm broke upon Britain, and from that time forward 
until Edward the Confessor ascended the throne the struggle 
with the Vikings dominated all other issues. ‘As, from three to 
four centuries previously, our Saxon ancestors had fallen upon 
the British, as they had carried fire and sword throughout the 
realm, 80 fell the Danes and the Norse upon them—the Saxons— 
and so did those ravage the kingdoms which made up England. 

In nearly all ages it seems to have been characteristic of our 
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race to be unprepared for war, but, having entered upon it, then 
to be capable of great efforts, achieving great results, provided 
only that a capable leader could be found. This national trait 
was as conspicuous in the ninth and tenth centuries as it certainly 
was in the seventeenth, or the eighteenth, or the nineteenth, 
When the Saxons produced a great man, a king or chief who was 
a leader of men, then they became the most formidable fighters 
and frequently achieved great victories. But, at other times, 
their usual portion was defeat. And the success attained under 
the inspiration of genius was insufficient to efface the effects of 
preceding or subsequent failure. Thus, the appearance of Alfred 
and the high military ability of Alfred’s son and successor, 
Edward, though they saved Wessex and preserved for future 
ages the idea of English nationality, did not, as a matter of fact, 
prevent the conquest of half at least of the country by the hordes 
of desperate fighting men whom we term Vikings. The ninth 
century of the Christian era witnessed their sudden and fierce 
emergence from their fastnesses in the north. For the first thirty 
years of that century they ravaged Ireland. In the next thirty 
they made sporadic incursions into England; wherever a river 
floated their shallow draft boats the raven standard was seen, 
and the terrible war chant heard of the men who knew no ruth 
in war. In peaceful districts not unacquainted as we have seen 
with the two modern qualities of luxury and sloth, the appear- 
ance of these bands of savage sea warriors, who gave no quarter, 
and to whom the road to paradise lay through death in battle, 
must have been terrific beyond the power of present-day con- 
ception. The horrors of a militant paganism swelled the fury 
of their attack. ‘From the rage of the heathen, good Lord, 
deliver us’ was a passionate note in the old Litany. Against 
priests, against churches, that rage burnt most fiercely. 
Slaughter and ravage went hand in hand. In 842 they attacked 
London. In 851 they stormed and sacked it. But it was not 
until the year 865 that the full weight of the Viking storm burst 
upon the interior as well as on the coasts of the realm which had 
been won three centuries previously, through similar means, by 
our Saxon forefathers. In that year a vast coalition of Danish 
squadrons descended upon the coast of East Anglia, which thence- 
forth, from then even until now, they and their descendants were 
to inhabit. The great northern kingdom of Northumbria they 
utterly subverted and overthrew. Only in the south and west of 
England; only where the descendants of Cerdic held sway in 
Wessex, did they encounter resistance, which after immense 
vicissitudes of victory and defeat repelled their advance. But 
when, after nearly thirty years of desperate war, the famous 
Alfred went at last to his well-earned rest, though he had 
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scattered the Danish armaments and rescued from extinction 
Saxon nationality, a vast area was still occupied by the foe. 
Those determined settlers were never displaced. In many 
English counties, of which the names would make a long list, 
they remained, and their children remain, to this day. 

But because a great man had arisen to give to the West 
Saxons the leadership which was their need, and because he 
was succeeded by a fighting son, the history of the generation 
which succeeded him is one rather of triumph than of failure. 
Alfred died in the year 900. In the thirty years that followed, 
his successors Edward and Aethelstan were able, in a series of 
terrible conflicts, to re-establish Saxon ascendancy over that 
great portion of Britain which was termed the Danelaw. This 
included not only East Anglia and Northumbria but a great part 
of Scotland, and even of the Hebrides. And this reconquest 
was not in the nature of a war of extermination, such as cen- 
turies before had marked the path of the invading Teutonic 
tribes. Roughly, the population of half England and of the 
greater part of Scotland south of the Highland line received a 
Scandinavian population which has continued therein from that 
time forth. 

Thus, then, another great invasion of our island had been 
accomplished. Not complete, not final, not absolutely crushing, 
like that which a later day was to know, it had yet set its mark, 
for the human ‘ ever,’ on the shores of our island home. 

But worse was to come. When the royalty of Wessex ceased 
to throw up great men, when in the person of Aethelred the 
Unready a feebling succeeded to the throne, fresh Viking storms 
burst upon the land, which had no longer an effective leader. 
Sea power belonged not then to England. The navy of Alfred had 
not been maintained. From the succeeding as from the former 
catalogues of horrors emerged two facts which have their bearing 
on our own time. Of these, the first is the immense potency 
for invading purposes which unfettered movement on the sea 
gives to an invading force, and the second the advantage which 
trained troops possess over greatly superior numbers of militia. 
The Viking bands could strike when and where they would. 
With them lay the initiative. With them the choice of landing- 
place. And the Viking bands were the choice spirits of war, 
practised in arms, accustomed to act together. Hence, though 
constantly outnumbered, they were generally victorious until the 
training which conflict with them in itself imparted gave to 

their Saxon foemen an efficiency at last approaching their own. 
But this efficiency, the fruit of dire experience, came too late 
and was lost too easily to preserve the island of Britain from 
the effects of want of organisation for war. From the date of 
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Aethelred’s accession in 978 the story of England is on the 
whole the story of Danish success. To @ great part of the 
inhabitants of the island the chiefs of the Danes came now in 
the guise of the leaders of their king. At last, in the year 
1016, the status which had been reached in more than 150 
years of war was recognised in the election of the King of 
Denmark to the throne, and for over twenty years Canute ruled 
over @ nation which, though of different blood, seems to have 
_ entered under his rule on the high road to union. With his 
death, and after the short reigns of his sons (whose ashes are 
still preserved at Winchester Cathedral), Saxon and Danish 
England entered upon its penultimate chapter of independent 
existence. 

The Saxon restoration came in 1042. King Edward the 
Confessor has been called a Saint, but he was a saint who ruined 
his kingdom. Perhaps his nearest analogue in modern days is 
to be found in those abounding numbers of Nonconformist 
ministers who think that duty to God does not include the fulfil- 
ment of duty to man. Like them, Edward the Confessor dis- 
liked war and the preparation for it. Like them, he disparaged 
national defence, and would rather see the revenues of the nation 
expended on any object than on that one. Thus was he, the 
wooer of peace, the parent of the utmost horrors of subsequent 
conquest. But, for part of his reign, he had the advantage of 
the services of a great minister, Earl Godwin, the father of a 
far greater son. The Normans, with whom he was linked by 
blood and by former intercourse, were by him introduced into 
the fated country which destiny gave them to enslave. Expelled 
at Godwin’s instance when the latter returned from exile, their 
ruler Duke William brooded over his hope of invasion, even as 
now the War Staff of Germany prepare their plans. 

In spite of the vast, gulf of external difference of which the 
passage of time has seen the creation between that date and this, 
there is in some fundamental points a strange resemblance 
between the state of England in 1066 and the state of the British 
Empire now. Loose and incohesive was the frame-work of 
England in the earlier time. The bond that united the great 
provinces which made up the realm was the overlordship of the 
king. That was the tie which united Mercia with Wessex and 
Wessex with Northumbria. Even so, in our own day, the like 
overlordship is the sole political bond of union which knits New 
Zealand with India and Canada with the Cape. Then also, as 
now, the organisation for defence against external attack was 
entirely inadequate to meet the dangers which visibly threatened. 
The principle of compulsory service did indeed exist, but the 
amount of training of which the Fyrd, or militia, could boast was 
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hopelessly insufficient to enable them, as a general rule, to face 
trained troops. Again, the spirit of provincialism was rife. The 
sense of common nationality was small. The only fighting men 
in the country who could be termed regular troops were the 
‘Housecarles ’ of the King and of the great Harls, and the propor- 
tion of these relatively to the total population was probably even 
smaller than the proportion of the Regular Army to our population 
now. 

But in the hour when her fate drew near, fortune gave to 
England a gift so great that it might well have saved her. Once 
more, and for the last time in the history of Anglo-Saxondom, 
a great man was born to them. Deep has been the ingratitude 
of history to Harold Godwineson. He died biting the bitter 
bread of failure, yet it would be hard to find in the annals of 
mankind a man who better earned the meed of praise. Born 
probably some four years earlier than his Norman rival, that is to 
say about the year 1023, a younger son of a great father, with 
the blood of Danish royalty in his veins, and with infinite diffi- 
culties to beset his path, his whole life, with the brief exception 
of his captivity in Normandy, was filled with a series of great 
achievements until that life was ended in ‘the lake of. blood,’ 
called, therefore, Senlac.* His name stood for justice and fair 
dealing. While most of his compeers were animated only by 
self-seeking, and his brother Tostig added to that common failing 
the extremes of brutal tyranny, ‘Harold the Dauntless’ went 
forward on a path of righteousness as true and as undeviating 
as that which Alfred traversed. In war he was by far the 
greatest warrior whom England then possessed. Indeed, so far 
as the chroniclers reveal to us, the Saxon race had never pre- 
viously been granted a greater leader. 

After the death of Earl Godwin Harold became chief minister 
of England. He pacified the rebellion of Northumbria against 
the brutal rule of Tostig. He did justice even at the cost of his 
own house by agreeing to the exile of his brother. He penetrated 
into the mountain regions of Wales. He crushed the greatest 
of the Welsh kings, and subdued the fierce Welsh population, 
which then inhabited that land, under the suzerainty of England. 
When, at the death of Edward, in January 1066, he was elected 


‘to the throne, all that mortal man could do to provide against 


the immense peril which his foresight perceived to be threatening 
the nation for which he was trustee, he did. But that danger 
was enormous, and he reached the royal authority too late to be 
able to make full and adequate preparation against a menace 
which overhung alike the northern and the southern regions of 


+ By corruption of the French. 
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his realm. Then, as now, there were in England no fortresgeg 
save at some points on the sea coast. The long neglect by the 
saintly Edward of his bounden duty to his people had left a mark 
not easy to be effaced. Moreover, alike among the Saxons and 
among the Danes, military science was far behind that of the 
Continent. The tactical formation was still that of the ‘ shield 
wall.’ The use of cavalry and archery was almost unknown, and 
for bodies of infantry destitute of those adjuncts to encounter, 
on level ground, a force which wielded the three arms was clearly 
to court defeat. When attempts were made to induce the Saxon 
Thegns to cultivate the use of cavalry, they rejected the advice 
with disdain, on the ground, apparently, that the tactics which 
had sufficed for their forefathers for centuries past would suffice 
also for them. 

Yet in spite of all drawbacks it appears to be much more than 
probable, even to be morally certain, that had but one storm of 
invasion broken upon our shores, the Saxon King would have 
hurled it baek and given the Norman Duke a grave on the coast 
which his footsteps violated. That which foiled Harold and 
enslaved England was the chance coincidence of .two tremendous 
attacks. While the military chief of feudal Normandy obtained 
from the estates of his Duchy the necessary grants; while he 
gained from the Roman Pontiff the benediction which gave to 
his enterprise the character of a Holy Crusade; while he enlisted 
the adventurous fighting spirits of Europe under his banner, far 
off another warrior of incomparably greater fame than his was 
also preparing on his own account another invasion. 

We come now to a period of English history of which the 
dramatic character has never yet perhaps been fully realised. 
England, the country of free men—for the institutions of the 
‘Anglo-Danes were free equally with those of the Saxons—was 
placed as it were between the shadows of two tremendous fighting 
chiefs. But, of these two, Harold Hardrada, Harold the King 
of Norway, infinitely exceeded in renown the Norman Duke. Of 
all dramatic figures in the picture galleries of history is there one 
who exceeds in romantic quality this last of the great Vikings? 
Left for dead on a northern battlefield at the age of fifteen, he 
traversed all Russia and reached Constantinople. In the service 
of the Byzantine Emperor he performed feats of arms of which 
minstrel and saga spread the fame through the ears of Chris- 
tendom and heathenesse. He sailed the Mediterranean, and 
with his war galleys ravaged Sicily. He won the love of a 
princess. He was cast into a dungeon and by her help escaped. 
He added to the qualities of a general the old-time heroic attri- 
butes of gigantic stature and strength. (His height seems to 
have approached, or exceeded, seven feet.) Returning to his 
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native land, he obtained the crown of Norway and was pre- 
eminently the hero of his age. 

This was the warrior, this the man of men, who, stirred by 
the promptings of the fiendish Tostig, made up his mind to emulate 
the deeds of the kings who were his predecessors by bringing 
his fighting hosts to England. Probably no man of that day, 
prior to the event, would have dared to think that Harold of 
England could match Harold of Norway. And the former knew 
not, apparently, that the Viking thunderbolt was to be hurled 
upon him. Throughout the summer of that terrible year he 
watched the southern shores of England alike with fleet and 
army. No laggard sovereign he. But his means were small. 
He lacked the revenues (as we now speak) to keep his ships in 
commission and his troops in the field. Yet he achieved this 
feat for a longer period than had ever before been known. While, 
over against him on the coast of Normandy, William, the 
would-be conqueror, waited for a wind to bring his armament 
across, the squadrons and the soldiers of Harold the Saxon waited 
to meet him when he came. Had that wind come but a month 
earlier than it did, every estimate of chance must assign the 
victory to him whom in fact destiny overwhelmed. For the 
Saxon fleet, even if it had not been absolutely victorious, must at 
least have inflicted immense loss on the Norman Armada. And 
if William had landed at all he must have arrived with a depleted 
army to meet an English host far stronger in numbers, and far 
less exhausted by desperate marching, than that with which he 
actually had to contend. But the hand of fate was to write on 
the dial of history another mark than this. The provisions of 
the Saxon fleet failed by the 8th of September. Against his will 
and against his judgment the Saxon King was compelled to send 
his ships to London, while he himself with his army still waited 
for the foe who did not come. Then, on the 15th, came the 
news that the Norwegian had entered the Humber with three 
hundred galleys. Here then, at a moment the most critical at 
which it could have occurred, an attack as great as unexpected 
had suddenly been made at the other extremity of the Kingdom 
to that which Harold the Dauntless sought to guard. From the 
coast of Sussex to York is a distance of some 250 miles. He 
traversed it within ten days—a marching feat which has not 
often been paralleled in the records of war. Meantime, already, 
the Norsemen had won a victory. In a fierce encounter two 
miles from York, fought on the 20th of September, the Anglo- 
Danes of Northumbria, under the Earls Edwin and Morkere, 
had been totally defeated. York was compelled to treat with 
Hardrada, and agreed to surrender. But on the morning of 
the 26th, when a great part of the Norwegian host marched from 
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its ships to the walls of York, the army of the Saxon King, 
issuing from the city which it had only just entered, fell upon 
it. After a desperate battle, the battle of Stamford Bridge, 
which, but for the sequel, would be one of the most famous 
in the story of England, he dashed to pieces the ‘ invincible’ 
Vikings. He slew the chief whose very name stood for victory, 
and hunted his routed followers back to their fleet. This march 
and this victory prove the Saxon Harold to have been one of the 
greatest leaders in war that our island has ever produced. 

But while he feasted in the hour of victory in the city of 
York, while he rested the men who seemed to have saved their 
country, the dire intelligence reached him, probably on the 2nd 
of October, that the other foe of England, the other invader who 
sought to subvert her liberties and ravage her territories, had 
landed five days previously at Pevensey. Back from the North, 
back from the province which he had redeemed, back with all 
the troops who could keep up with him, back to the south where 
his new enemy lay, went instantly the Saxon King. Within five 
days he was again in London, an achievement which may well be 
deemed almost miraculous. There he halted for three or four 
days only, to secure some reinforcements and collect his army. 
On the 11th he rushed forth once more to dare the death which 
awaited him in the cause of the land which he loved. Better 
would it have been, say the critics, rich in the knowledge which 
now is theirs, had he delayed longer in order to gather a greater 
host. But he heard that Sussex was being savagely laid waste, 
and he burned to save his people. Moreover, in the light of his 
recent triumph, he may well have hoped to catch the Norman, 
also, unprepared. So on the night of the 13th of October he 
took his stand on the hills where now is Battle Abbey. Here, 
on the soil in which their bones were to lie throughout the 
sequent time, the last freemen whom England was to claim 
as hers for ages to come abode the shock of their foes. On the 
crests of those hills where their shield wall was formed, perhaps 
with rough palisades in front of them to break the rush of 
charging horsemen, on the morning of the 14th and throughout 
that sanguinary day was fought the battle whose issue plunged 
the inhabitants of England into miseries unnameable, into 
hideous servitude, into every degradation that a conquering 
soldiery can inflict on the defeated, for three hundred following 
years. Never was battle better fought. Save for the indiscipline 
of the half-trained militia, never would battle have been better 
won. Again and again the axe and the shield hurled back the 
Norman charge. Again and again, thrown into wild confusion, 
the Norman host recoiled. Here on the one side were a race of 
free men fighting for their country. There on the other were 
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the hireling mercenaries of Europe, fighting for the hope of gain. 
On the one side a small number of trained soldiers (perhaps two 
or three thousand), the Housecarles, and a much larger number 
(probably ten or twelve thousand) half-trained men ; on the other 
side, nen whose trade was war and whose numbers at least were 
equal. Again, on the one side the tactics of a former day, the 
tactics which had reigned in England for centuries past, and 
infantry alone, armed with the shield and the axe, with the short 
javelin as their principal missile. And, on the other side, a 
composite military force, embracing not infantry only but 
archers and cavalry. And yet once more, but for the feigned 
flight, and but for the disobedience to orders which led the Saxon 
yeomen to break their ranks, the Norman would never have 
conquered. 

Is there in the history of any nation any moment more 
poignant to be found than that in which the fatal arrow pierced 
the eye of the last of the Saxon sovereigns? Still can be seen, 
in the grounds of Battle Abbey, the indentation, perhaps ten 
fees in depth, where once was raised the high altar of the 
great foundation which William created as a thank-offering to 
the Almighty for the triumph which he won. That altar stood 
on the exact spot whereon the banner of Wessex was pulled 
down, the spot where Harold shed his life blood for England, 
the spot, perhaps, where his gallant brethren, Gyrth and 
Leofwine, died, axe in hand, hewing to the last amongst the 
Norman foe. 

When at length night fell on that desperate battlefield the 
tent of the Conqueror was pitched in the place of the dead. 
There amidst the bodies of those who had died, and died in vain, 
for the land which bore them, the Conqueror received the praises 
of his knights. We know not whether the legend be true that 
she whom, next to England, but not before England, Harold 
the King had loved, ‘ Editha, the Swan-necked,’ came to seek 
amidst the dead the hacked and shattered frame of her hero. 
It may well be that this is fable; but if we substitute England 
for Edith it is a fable which has in it a symbol of truth. For, 
henceforth, where could Saxon England seek her hero save 
amongst those dead? Great was her need—but the man who 
should fulfil that need did not arise. His blood soaked the soil 
of Senlac. His. body was perhaps, later, either buried at 
Waltham or, as Lytton feigns, on the shore which he died to 
defend. 

But over the gulf of the ages his spirit might, if we so willed, 
speak to us now—speak to us in warning. For over against our 
England now impends a threat as tremendous to us as that old- 
time menace was to the England of Harold. As the wheel of 
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fate has revolved, it seems to have brought back to us a situation 
infinitely analogous to that which the Saxons faced. For fiye 
hundred years after Hastings, says Lytton, eloquence ceased to 
be a power in the counsels of England. After the conquest of 
England by Germany how many might be the years ere free 


institutions rose again? 
H. F. Wyatt. 


Postscript.—Those who are moved at all by the remem- 
brance of the most bitter and terrible national tragedy which 
English history presents—a tragedy not easily paralleled in the 
history of any people—and who see in modern circumstance 
analogy to that preceding the catastrophe of the Saxon kingdom, 
may possibly ask whether modern Englishmen might not even 
now rear some monument to one of the greatest warriors and 
statesmen whom their race has produced, the leader of the 
defeated host. If the thought of that homage commend itself, 
then there are two places which, more than any other, seem 
appropriate to bear the mark of recollection, that where Harold 
fell and that where, in the midst of London, honour is rendered 
to the illustrious dead. Of all Englishmen whose names are 
preserved in Westminster Abbey is there one who better deserves 
that commemoration than ‘ Harold the Dauntless’? He was the 
first King of England who was crowned within its walls. He 
was the last King of England who died in battle in England's 
defence. Of her Norman conquerors many are the tombs or the 
tokens which the Abbey contains. Might not, after this lapse 
of more than eight centuries, one solitary window be devoted to 
the memory of the chief of the vanquished Saxons? 
H. F. W. 
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THE MEANING OF MEMORY 


I PROPOSE to say something about Memory, the most wonderful 
of all our faculties. The old Greeks, in their graceful way, called 
the Muses its daughters: and rightly, for it is the source and 
fount and vivifying principle of our intellectual life. But it is 
something even greater and more marvellous than that, as I 
hope to show in this present paper. In what I am about to write 
I shall endeavour to avoid technical words as much asI can. I 
do not, indeed, go so far as Max Miiller, who believed that ‘ it 
would be of the greatest benefit to mental science if such terms as 
impression, sensation, perception, intuition, presentation, repre- 
sentation, conception, idea, thought, cognition, as well as sense, 
mind, memory, intellect, understanding, reason, soul, spirit, and 
all the rest, could be banished from our philosophical dictionaries, 
and not be readmitted till they had undergone a thorough puri- 
fication.’* This seems to me too trenchant. But I do believe 
that many of these vocables serve, very often, not to express 
precise thought but to hide the absence of it. And I am sure 
that this is eminently so in discussions about memory. It is 
notable how in one of the most enlightening passages ever written 
on that subject there are no technical words at all—I mean the 
well-known pages in St. Augustine’s Confessions. He tells us 
how in the plains and spacious palaces of the memory he finds 
the treasures of innumerable images brought to it by the senses, 
or called into being by the mind’s action on them. Everything 
has entered by its proper gateway; light and all colours and 
bodily forms by the eyes; all kinds of sounds by the ears; all 
odours by the nose; all tastes by the mouth ; all corporal feeling 
by the touch. There they are, all these images, separate and 
classified, in the great hall of the memory, with its secret and 
ineffable abysses, ready to appear when summoned. 

I demand what I will, and my will is obeyed. Some things at once 
come forth: others need longer search and are brought up, it would seem, 
from more remote receptacles: others, again, rush out in troops, and when 


something is sought and asked for, present themselves saying, as it were, 
‘Are we, perchance, what is wanted?’ And so with the hand of my 


1 Science of Thought, p. 18. 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 440 737 3B 
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understanding I drive them away from before my remembrance, until 
what I wish for is disclosed, and from its hidden depths comes to me, 
Great is the power of the memory, Oh my God, a fearful thing, a profound 
and infinite multiplicity: and this thing is the mind: and this thing 
Iam. What, then, am I? What nature amI? A various, a manifold 
life, utterly immeasurable. Behold in the plains and caves and caverns 
of my memory, innumerable and innumerably full of innumerable kinds 
of things, either through images, as of all bodily forms, or through presence, 
as of the arts, or through I know not what notions and notations, as of 
the affections of the mind—which, even when the mind does not experience 
them, the memory retains, since whatever is in the memory is also in 
the mind—through all these I run, I fly: I penetrate, here and there, 
as deeply as I can, and there is no end: so great is the power of memory: 
So great the power of life—even in man born to die.” 


These words of ‘ the first modern man,’ as Harnack well calls 
St. Augustine, serve admirably as an introduction to my subject, 
Well does he say ‘ tanta vis est memoriae, tanta vitae vis est in 
homine vivente mortaliter.’ Indeed, we must account memory 
the most essential characteristic of life. All our actions, even 
those which seem most singular or peculiar, are largely founded 
on it. Matter which cannot remember is dead. 

And now let us contemplate some of the more important and 
more significant phenomena of memory: we will subsequently 
consider its philosophy. The word denotes a property common, 
in greater or less degree, to all beings endowed with sensation 
and thought, of preserving, reproducing, and recognising repre- 
sentations of past experiences. Hence Plato well calls it ‘the 
conservative faculty’ (cwrnpia aicOjoews). Lt is strictly individual : 
‘ quot homines tot memoriae.’ Butin its unity * is vast complexity. 
In what we may call the general memory of a human being there 
are ever sO many ramifications: particular memories, if I may 
thus speak. There is the memory of the eyes, the memory of the 
ears, and so of the other senses. And again, each of these 
particular memories may be decomposed. The memory of the 
eyes, for example, preserves not merely the colours of objects, 
but their brilliancy and their forms. To the pure visual memory, 
the memory of the retina, is joined that of the muscles of the 
eyes—the motive memory, which plays so important a part in all 

2 Lib. X. I have made 2 sort of mosaic from those wonderful chapters vii.-xvii- 

* M. Bergson, in an interesting and very subtle discussion at p. 165 of his 
work, Matiére et Mémoire, tells us that ‘there are two memories profoundly dis- 
tinct ’—not a very happy expression, perhaps, since, as he observes in the 
mext page, ‘these two memories do not constitute two separate things.’ In an 
earlier page (78) he speaks more cautiously of ‘deux mémoires théoriquement 
distinctes.’ Of these two memoriés his atcount is: ‘ L’une, fixée dans l’organisme, 
n’est point autre chose que l'ensemble des mécanismes intelligemment montés 
qui assurent une réplique convenable aux diverses interpellations possibles. 
L’autre est la mémoire vraie, coextensive & la conscience.’ It must be under; 


stood that I do not take exception te M. Bergson’s doctrine, but only to his 
phraseology i 
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recollection. The ear retains sounds, their intensity and their 
timbre, but, in addition to that, we have the recollection of 
rhythm, of sonorous combinations, of sweet and delicate har- 
monies. Here is a certain complexity. But the complexity goes 
much further. The recollection of words is a very different thing 
from the recollection of objects or the recollection of musical 
sounds. Clinical observations throw a curious light upon this 
fact. Cases are not infrequent when a patient has retained the 
recollection of things Which he has seen, but cannot recall the 
names by which he used to describe them. Moreover, it some- 
times happens that people who have lost the power of speech 
retain the power of song. 

Again, consider the different forms and degrees of memory. 
In its greatest strength—‘ wax to receive and marble to retain ’— 
it seems to be an almost invariable attribute of genius. Napoleon 
is said never to have forgotten a fact or a face. A great man of a 
very different order, Mozart, when composing, could remember 
the whole of an opera without putting pen to paper ; then, when he 
had completed it, would he write it down in all its details, Taine, 
in his book Sur l’Intelligence, says ‘To recollect, to imagine, 
to think, is to see internally, to call up the more or less enfeebled 
and transformed vision of things,’ No doubt in the vast majority 
of instances the vision is enfeebled. To remember ideas or 
sensations so vividly that they seem objects of actual perception 
is the prerogative of few. This luminous vision receives generally 
the name of imagination. Aristotle regarded it as a separate 
faculty. ‘Memory,’ he said, ‘ pertains to that part of the soul 
to which imagination pertains.” Most modern psychologists 
reckon two forms of imagination, the reminiscent and the repre- 
sentative ; and when the representative faculty is most highly 
developed, as in art, they consider that we haye memory in its 
most perfect form. The lowest form of it is found in idiots and 
lunatics ; but sometimes these unfortunate people make a striking 
display of recollection. For example, they will manifest a curious 
capacity for recalling musical airs, figures, dates, proper names. 
I may remark, in passing, upon the singular power of memory 
displayed by some animals. How touching is that passage in the 
Odyssey which relates that Ulysses, returning to Ithaca after his 
protracted wanderings, was recognised only by his old dog Argos. 
The faithful beast, when he saw his master, pricked up his ears, 
wagged his tail and died. 

One thing which is absolutely certain is that nothing which 
once enters into the memory ever leaves it, ‘There is no such 
thing,’ says De Quincey,‘ ‘as ultimate forgetting: traces once 

* Confessions of an Opium Eater, p. 261. He adduces facts from his own 


experiences which warrant this assertion, : Z 
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impressed upon the memory are indestructible.’ A man’s whole 
life, outward and inward, is written there in ineffaceable char. 
acters: nothing is omitted: not a thought of the mind, nor g 
feeling of the heart, nor an aspiration of the soul, pure or impure; 
all is there, needing only the necessary stimulus to bring it out, 
Who does not know how the odour of a flower will revive for us 
a past which had seemed to have utterly vanished away? §o 
Landor, in inimitably graceful verse : 
Sweet scents 

Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter thoughts, 

And nurse and pillow the dull memory, 

That would let drop without them her best stores. 

They bring me tales of youth and tones of love. 
This is a partial excitation of the memory, and, of course, it 
may be brought about in a hundred ways, as every man knows 
from his own experience. But J may here mention a curious 
instance of it which M. Ribot gives in his well-known work, 
Les Maladies de la Mémoire. A young lady fell down an iron 
staircase and was found insensible at the bottom of it. After her 
recovery she had no recollection of the cause of her illness or of 
the scene of the accident. Five years passed away, and then she 
chanced to go to the same place again, and immediately what 
had happened to her flashed before her mind. She remembered 
that she had become giddy and had tumbled down the staircase. 
Abercrombie, in his book on the Intellectual Powers, tells an 
even more striking story. A lady in the last stage of chronic 
disease was carried from London to a house in the country ; her 
infant daughter was taken to see her there in her sick room and 
then was brought back to Town. The lady died a few days after- 
wards, and the daughter grew up to mature age without any 
recollection of her mother. After a long time she happened to 
be brought into the same room without knowing that her mother 
had died there. She started on entering it, and when asked the 
cause of her agitation, replied ‘I have a distinct recollection of 
having been in this room before, and that a lady, who lay in 
that corner, and seemed very ill, leaned over me and wept.’ 

But besides these partial excitations of the memory there are 

general excitations. I observe that M. Ribot, in his book just 
mentioned, seems indisposed to admit them. Perhaps this is— 
T trust I may make the conjecture without offence—because they 
are extremely difficult to adjust with the materialistic theory to 
which he adheres,® and concerning which I shall have to speak 


5 It will be well to quote his own words: ‘Quand nous disons que |’excita- 
tion est générale, ce n’est qu’une induction vraisemblable. Comme la mémoire 
est soumise & la condition de la conscience, et que la conscience ne se produit 
que sous la forme d’une succession, tout ce que nous pouvons constater c’est 
que pendant une période, plus ou moins longue, une grande masee de souvenirs 
surgit dans toutes des directions.’ Les Maladies de la Mémoire, p. 140. 
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hereafter. But the fact of them seems to be quite unquestion- 
able: nay, I may even say that the evidence for them is over- 
whelming. De Quincey tells us of a near relative of his own who, 
having fallen into a river, and being on the very verge of death, 
‘saw in @ moment his whole life arrayed before him as in a 
mirror, not successively but simultaneously, and had a faculty 
developed, as suddenly, for comprehending the whole and every 
part.’ Admiral Bickford relates * a similar experience. He, too, 
was on the verge of drowning, upon one occasion ; indeed, suffo- 
cation had begun; and then, he says : 

The whole period of my past existence seemed to be placed before me 
in a kind of panoramic review, and each act of it seemed to be accom- 
panied by a consciousness of right and wrong or by some reflexions on 
its cause or its consequences; indeed, many trifling events, which had 
long been forgotten, then crowded upon my imagination and with the 
character of recent familiarity. . . . The length of time that was occupied 
with this deluge of ideas, or rather the shortness of the time into which 
they were compressed, I cannot now state with precision: yet certainly 
two minutes could not have elapsed from the moment of suffocation to 
the time of my being hauled up. 


As a parallel to this account I will place before my readers a bit 
of the magnificent hymn of St. Peter Damiani, ‘ Gravi me terrore - 
pulsas,’ which has been well called ‘the Dies Irae of everyday 
life.’ The poet imagines himself to be on the bed of death, and 
pictures ‘ pavendum illud spectaculum ’—that terrible spectacle 
when life’s journey is almost accomplished and the summons to 
go hence has arrived. Fearfulness and trembling come upon him 
and a horrible dread overwhelms him, as the spectre of his past 
arises and confronts him with the dread question ‘ Departing 
soul, how hast thou used thine opportunities? How will thy 
account lie?’ 
Praesto sunt et cogitatus, verba, cursus, opera, 


Et prae oculis nolentis glomerantur omnia: 
Illuc tendat, huc se vertat, coram videt posita. 


Torquet ipsa reum sua mordax conscientia, 
Plorat acta corrigendi defluxisse tempora, 
Plena luctu caret fructu sera poenitentia, 


Falso tunc dulcedo carnis in amarum vertitur, 
Quando brevem voluptatem perpes poena sequitur : 
Jam quod magnum credebatur nil fuisse cernitur.” 





* In a letter to the Rev. Dr. Wollaston quoted by Syme in his The Soul, 
A Study and an Argument, p. 195. 
’ The late Mr, Digby Wrangham’s excellent translation of these stern verses 
is as follows : 
Then rise up old thoughts and sayings, habits formed, and actions done; 
And, as an unwelcome vision, crowd upon him every one: 
Turn he hither, stretch he thither, from his sight they ne’er are gone. 
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Memory outlasts consciousness. A moribund person who fails 
to recognise those nearest and dearest to him around his bed wil) 
talk of incidents of his childhood. The dying Falstaff ‘ bubbled 
of green fields.’* More. We may say--we must indeed sayx 
that memory is the only stable portion of us. Memory endures 
while everything is in constant flux. Erdmann puts it strikingly; 
* Leben ist nicht sein : ist werden: sein ist der Tod.’ Yes: life 
is not being, it is becoming : to be, is-death. When we Consiiler 
it well, what is the present? There is nothing which has less 
actuality if we understand by it that indivisible limit which 
separates the past from the future. When we think of the 
present as going to be, it has, as yet, no existence ; and when we 
think of it as existing it has already passed. But if, on the 
contrary, you consider the concrete present as really lived by 
consciousness, we may say that it consists, in great part, of the 
immediate past. In the fraction of a second that the shortest 
possible perception of light endures, trillions of vibrations have 
taken place, the first of which is separated from the last by an 
enormously divided interval. Your perception, however instan- 
taneous it may be, consists of an incalculable multitude of 
remémbered elements, and in truth all perception is already 
metory. Practically we perceive only the past, the pure present 
being the unseizable progréss of thé past eating away the future.” 
We saw just now that memory outlasts consciousness. How 
long, then, does it endure? Does this wonderful faculty, in some 
sort the real life of the individual, persist after the death of the 
body? ‘The question may be divided into two. The first is, 
Whether memory is transmitted from one generation to another, 
whether theré is such a thing as unconscious, hereditary memory? 
The other, Whether individual metory survives the dissolution 
of the corporal organs with which it has been linked? The 
_ second of these questions, which I suppose would be called specu- 
lative, we will glance at later on. The first, as we are now 





Conscience’ self, with gnawing twinges, racks within his guilty breast, 
He laments the fitting seasons for amendment that are past : 
Full of grief, but wholly fruitless, proves his penitence at last. 


Fleshly pleasuré’s feignéd sweetness then to bitterness is turned, 
When the endless torment follows by ite short-lived transports earned, 
What he once thought great, already to be nothing is discerned.’ 


* It is a conjectural emendation of Theobald’s; but I cannot doubt that it 
is the right reading. 

* I have before me, as I write, an admirable page (163) of M. Bergson’s 
Matiere et Mémoire, from which T have translated a few sentences. One which 
I do not translate, because it would lose so much im translation, is ‘ Vous 
définissez arbitrairement le présent ce qui est, alors que le présent est simple- 
ment ce gui se fait.’ I may here refer to the pages of this work immediately 
preceding those before me, for an excellent discussion of the question which 
we cannot help asking ourselves, ‘Oa 86 conserve le souvenir?’ We forget that 
the categoty where, like the category whence, applies only to material existence. 
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considering certain phenomena of memory, may fitly receive 
attention here. 

Now we are sometimes told that we owe the distinctive qualities 
of our memory more to heredity than to anything else. It is a 
bold assertion which appears to me not to be within measurable 
distance of proof. But what is certain is this: that we find in 
man, and still more clearly in the lower animals, desire to gratify 
an instinct before experience of the pleasure that will ensue on 
its gratification, and, similarly, desire to avoid a danger before 
experience can have taught the fear of it. A duck hatched by 
the hen makes straight for the water. A little dog who has never 
seen a wolf will be thrown into convulsions of terror by the slight 
smell attaching to a piece of wolf skin. Why? By instinct, the 
reply would generally be. But what do you mean by ‘ instinct’? 
it may be further demanded. And to this demand the vast 
majority even of thoughtful persons would have no adequate 
answer. Well, a school of thinkers, of whom the late Mr. 
Samuel Butler is the best known in this country, tells us that 
instinct is unconscious memory. The duck just hatched, he 
explains, makes for the water because it remembers what it did 
when it was one individuality with its parents, and when it was 
a duckling before. The wolf skin brings up the ideas with which 
it had been associated in the little dog’s mind during his like 
previous existence, so that, on smelling it, he remembers all 
about wolves quite well. There is, he insists, a sense, an endur- 
ing sense in the germ, of its experiences in the person of its 
ancestors; he attributes memory—yes, and will also—to the 
embryo. And if the personal identity of successive generations 
be admitted—as in some sort it surely must be—the possibility 
of the second of the generations remembering what happened 
to it when it was one with the first, is obvious. A recent writer 
of great ability discussing this problem expresses himself as 
follows : 

In ourselves, and, in a greater or less degree, in all animals, we find 
a sort of special tissues set apart for the reception and storage of impres- 
sions from the outer world, and for guiding the other organs in their 
appropriate responses—the Nervous System—and when this system is ill- 
developed, or out of gear, the remaining organs work badly for lack of 
proper skilled guidance and co-ordination. How can we then speak of 
memory in a germ-cell which has been screened from the experiences of 
the organism, which is too simple in structure to realise them, even if 
it were exposed to them? My own answer is that we cannot form any 
theory on the subject; but the only question is whether we have any right 
to infer this memory from the behaviour of living beings: and Butler, 
like Hering, Haeckel, and more modern authors, has shown that this 
inference is a very strong presumption.'° 


” Hartog’s Principles of Life and Reproduction, p. 259. 
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It is, we may say, borrowing a phrase from the theologians,” 
if not a demonstrated fact, at all events, facto proximum. 
So much must suffice as to the phenomena of memory. Let 
us proceed to glance at its philosophy. Now the faculty of 
memory is usually treated under the head of psychology, and, 
until of late years, psychology has been held, as its name implies, 
to be a branch of learning dealing with the human mind or soul 
(yrvx7) which was understood to be an indivisible, intelligent 
principle animating the body, and of which memory, understand- 
ing and will were regarded as faculties."* This is what psychology 
meant for Aristotle, for Aquinas, for Kant. It meant the study 
of thought : of the nature and activities of the thinking subject, 
But in these latter days a school has arisen—and it is adorned by 
many considerable names—which will not allow of the existence 
of psychology in the sense so long received. Early in the last 
century Maine de Biran uttered the warning ‘O psychologie, 
garde-toi de la physique.” But psychology has been quite 
unable to repulse the rude attack. It has been treated by many 
writers, most competent in their own domain, as a subsidiary 
department of biology,** and, as Dr. Martineau complained, with 
reason, these gentlemen ‘have caused much confusion by the 
employment of physiological terms to describe mental states,’ 
In particular, ‘ British psychologists have been seeking to convert 
their science into a mere natural history of psychical pheno- 
mena.’** They reduce what had been called the soul to an 
aggregation, a procession of conscious states, held together by no 
real bond. They ignore intellect as a higher rational activity, 
awakened indeed by sense, but transcending it : they tell us that 
it is transformed sensation, which seems to me an assertion that 
the effect is greater than the cause. And so their view of memory 
is frankly materialistic. I use that adjective, let me explain, 
not as a term of opprobrium, but of accurate description. It 
appears to me the only adjective available rightly to characterise 
the school which recognises nothing but sensible experience, and 
derives its data solely from that: for which mere movement is 
the only reality, and mechanical force the last word of everything. 


™ They speak sometimes of an opinion not being de fide but fidei 
proximum. 

22 So St. Augustine: ‘Haec igitur tria, memoria, intelligentia, voluntas, 
quoniam non sunt tres vitae sed una vita; nec tres mentes, sed una mens; con- 
sequenter utique nec tres substantiae sunt, sed una substantia.’ De T'rinitate, 
lib. x. c. 11. 

#2 A curious and amusing instance of this treatment comes to my hand as 
I write. In the Times of the 13th of August I find the following announce- 
ment : ‘ For the first time in the history of the British Association, psychology 
will be represented as an independent subject at the forthcoming Birmingham 
meeting. It appears as a sub-section to Section I. (Physiology).’ ‘ An indepen- 
dent subject,’ and yet ‘a sub-section to Physiology”! 

4 Psychology, by Michael Maher, 8.J., p. 19. 
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I reject the hypothesis resting on these foundations as unproved 
and unprovable : nay, as contradicted by physiological experience 
itself. So much in passing. To return to the point before us. 
The school of physiological psychologists holds that mind is 
nothing but a function of the brain, and that there is only a 
difference of intensity between perception and remembrance : 
they agree with M. Ribot that ‘ memory is essentially a biological 
fact—by accident a physiological fact.’** It is for them merely a 
matter of nerve fibres and nerve cells in the brain, and of cerebral 
registration, and they find in the revival of an old neural tremor 
the explanation of recollection. ‘Memory,’ says Dr. Maudsley, 
‘js in fact the conscious phase of this physiological disposition, 
when it becomes active or discharges its functions on the recur- 
rence of the particular mental experience.’** It is a mere hypo- 
thesis, and not a specially credible one. Father Maher effectively 
points out that ‘ it simply ignores the essence of the problem—the 
act of recognition.’ And as this acute critic goes on to observe : 


Apart from the insuperable difficulty due to the physiological law of 
metabolism—the fact of perpetual change going on in the material sub- 
stance of the body—which remains untouched, this hypothesis fails to 
distinguish between the reproduction of states like former ones and the 
identification of this similarity. The problem to be solved is how some 
striking experience, such as the sight of Cologne Cathedral, the death of 
my father, a friend’s house on fire, the first pony I rode, can be so retained 
during a period of fifty years that, when an old man, I feel absolute 
certainty of the perfect agreement in many details between the representa- 
tion of the event now in my mind and the original perception. The 
circumstance that the passage of a neural tremor through a system of 
nerve-fibres may leave there an increased facility for a similar perturbation 
in the future, in no way indicates how this second excitation or its accom- 
panying mental state is to recognise itself as a representation of the first, 
To account for the facts there is required a permanent principle distinct 
from the changing organism, capable of retaining the old states in some 
form or other, and also in virtue of its own abiding identity, capable of 
recognising the resuscitated image as a representation of the former cog- 
nition. Given such a principle, the persistence of physiological ‘traces’ 
or ‘vestiges’ may facilitate its powers of reproduction, and may serve to 
account for differences in individual endowments; but without such an 
abiding mind the plastic properties of the nerve are useless to explain the 
fact.?7 


Such, then, appears to me to be a sufficient reason—it is only 
one out of many equally cogent which might be adduced—for 
rejecting the speculations of the psychophysiologists concerning 
memory. If the difference between perception and recollection 
is a difference not of degree but of nature—as appears to me 
certain—the materialistic hypothesis is untenable. It is not, 


15 Les Maladies de la Mémoire, p. 1. 
* The Physiology of the Mind, p. 513. ** Psychology, p. 200, 


~ 
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indeed, a brand-new hypothesis. Lueretius taught long ago that 
the soul is born with the body, grows with the body, perishes 
with the body. Our psychophysiologists, however, have gone 
beyond the Latin poet, and insist that there is no soul at alj* 
But their hypothesis is a nude assertion, not adorned by poetic 
genius, but accompanied by analyses of the elements and states of 
cognition which assuredly do not in the least establish it. Of 
course I am not ungrateful to these psychophysiologists for their 
patient and protracted researches into the working of the neryous 
system, the organic condition of the mental faculties, the part 
played by matter in the operations of the intellect. Especially 
curious and interesting is what they tell us about the mechanism 
of the memory. But to explain how a faculty works is nob to 
explain the faculty. I know that every act of the human memory 
is a physical act; but that does not imply that it is not something 
more. I know that variations in the capacity of the memory, in 
various organisms, are determined by corporeal or chemical eon- 
ditions, as Professor Loeb instructs us at length in his work on 
the Comparative Physiology of the Brain; but it does not fallow 
that memory is nothing but corporeality or chemistry. I know, 
again, that cerebral affections, when there is organic disease of 
the brain substances, are accompanied by loss of memory; but 
that does not prove that memory is merely a function of the brain 
any more than the fact that a musician cannot produce certain 
sounds, if the notes whereby he expresses them are wanting, or 
are injured, proves that he is a function of his instrument. No: 


the soul is not the body, and the breath is not the flute; 
Both together make the music; either marred, and all is mute. 


The close connexion of the memory and the brain is certain; 
but close connexion is not identity. Unquestionably memory 
belongs to the organic: it is unknown in the inorganic world. 
Unquestionably it is traceable to a nerve-wave of the brain. ‘In 
one tenth of a second the nerve-wave is damped down. But the 
return to equilibrium is never complete or absolute. It fails of 
that by an infinitely small quantity. The neuron is no longer in 
the same state as before. It retains the memory of the wave, 
which will never be effaced : a nerve-wave of the brain is never 
completely extinguished.’ 


** So Dr. Maudsley, one of the frankest, and I may be permitted to say one 
of the ablest, of them, in answer to the question, What is the mind, ‘the think. 
ing substance’? replies: ‘ The physiologist answers that it is the brain, not any 
supposititious metaphysical entity, of the existence of which he has no evidence 
whatever, and of the need of which as a hypothesis he is not conscious.’—The 
Physiology of the Mind, p. 126, 
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Here [continues the savant, whose words I am quoting **] we are on 
the confines of two totally distinct worlds—the world of physics and the 
world of psychology. What is infinitesimally small in the physical world 
may possibly be infinitely great in the psychological world. The nerve 
wave, in its form and period, and in the mode of its damping, is com- 

with the various waves of the unbounded universe in which we 
live, move, and have our being. But this resemblance must not lead us 
away from the recognition of the abyss that separates the nerve-wave from 
all the other phenomena within our reach. The vibrations of the forces 
scattered about us are—at least with the greatest possibility—blind pheno- 
thena which know not themselves, which are the slaves of irresistible 
fatality. The nerve-wave on the contrary knows and judges itself: it is 
slfknowing or self-conscious: it can distinguish itself from the world 
which surrounds and shakes it. This vibration enters into the domain 
of morals: and that fact establishes its essential difference from all other 
vibrations. The physiological theory of the damping of the nerve-wave 
is in agreement with the grand psychological fact of memory. 


Yes, ‘the psychological fact of memory.’ It is that: not 
merely a physiological fact, disguised, perhaps, in an uncouth 
vocable as psychophysiological by teachers who would have us 
believe that man’s conscious life is merely a subjective phase, an 
incidental aspect of necessary physical processes, whereof what 
is called the human mind is only a concomitant aspect. But the 
topic is too large. I must refer the reader desirous of following 
it further, to an invaluable chapter—the third—in M. Bergson’s 
book Matiére et Mémoire. I will here translate a few sentences 
giving the conclusions at which he arrives : 


The doctrine which makes of memory an immediate function of the 
brain, a doctrine which raises insoluble difficulties, a doctrine the com- 
plication of which defies all imagination, and the results of which are 
incompatible with the data of internal observation, cannot even count 
upon the support of cerebral pathology. All the facts and all the analogies 
aré in favour of a theory which would see in the brain only an intermediary 
between sensations and movements, which would make of that totality 
of sensations and movements the extreme point of mental life, a point 
ceaselessly inserted in the tissue of events, and which, attributing thus to 
the body the unique function of directing the memory towards the real, 
and of binding it to the present, would consider that memory as even 
absolutely independent of matter. In this sense, the brain contributes 
to recall the useful recollection, but still more to put aside provisionally 
all the others. We do not see how memory could locate itself in matter. 
But we well understand—according to the profound observation of a con- 
temporary philosopher—that ‘ materiality induces in us oblivion.’ ” 


Sir William Hamilton regards physiological hypotheses on the 
subject of memory as ‘unphilosophical’: nay, he asserts that 


*” But without being able to refer to him by name; my note, unfortunately, 
does not give it. Should what I am writing come before him, I trust he will 
kindly accept this explanation with my thanks. I believe my quotation is 
from an Address given to some Scientific Society. 

* P. 194. ‘The contemporary philosopher’ is M. Ravaisson. 
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‘all of them are too contemptible even for serious criticism,’* 
For myself, I do not adopt this severe language. I would rather 
recall that profound dictum of Schopenhauer : ‘ The materialists 
endeavour to show that all—even mental phenomena—are physi- 
cal, and rightly : only they do not see that, on the other hand, 
everything physical is metaphysical.’ The truth is, this con- 
troversy about memory—as my readers will doubtless haye 
already recognised—is part of a larger issue. We all know, of 
course, that the only way in which the external world affects 
the nervous system is by means of motion. Light is motion, 
sound is motion, touch is motion, taste and smell are motion, 
The nervous system brings to the brain the motion of the world’s 
particles. The brain, in turn, reacts upon the world’s particles 
through the nerves of motion. Hence the generalisation has been 
arrived at by a popular school that matter and motion explain 
all, and, as a corollary to it, the doctrine formulated by M. Ribot 
that ‘ the ego at each instant is nothing but the sum of the actual 
states of consciousness, and of the vital actions in which con- 
sciousness has its root.’** For myself, I hold the contrary 
doctrine that the very notion of the ego arises from the per- 
manency of the thinking subject, as contrasted with the succes- 
sion of states, and that recognition thereof is possible only through 
memory; and it seems to me that this view is vastly more in 
accordance with the facts of our inner life. Does it admit of 
proof? No doubt a number of very pretty syllogisms might be 
adduced in support of it. It is equally without doubt that they 
would not produce conviction in a mind dominated by a first 
principle which blocks belief : and such a first principle is this, 
that our only proper reason for belief is some physical, some 
perceptible evidence : that what is called positive and verifiable 
experience is the sole criterion of certainty. But this first prin- 
ciple is utterly unsustainable. The evidence, the criterion which 
it requires, are not the only tests of truth. We believe, and 
rightly—we cannot help ourselves—a multitude of things for 
which such evidence, such a criterion, are not available. Surely 
it is much more reasonable to hold that it is not the corporal 
brain, a mere mass of matter, that acts upon sensation, but a 
permanent, personal energy; a dynamic, immaterial principle 
of individuation, revealed in consciousness, of which the brain is 
the agent.** The old Greeks saw this—what did they fail to see 
which is worth seeing? Epicharmus put it two thousand years 
ago with much simplicity and force : ‘It is not the eye that sees 
21 Metaphysics, vol. ii. p. 211. 

22 Les Maladies de la Mémoire, p. 88. 

2 M. Bergson quaintly compares the brain to a kind of central telephonic 


bureaa; its work to establish the communication, or to cause one to wait 
for it. 
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but the mind : it is not the ear that hears but the mind : all things 
except mind are blind and deaf.’** ‘Ego, ego animus,’ said 
§t. Augustine : and he seems to me to speak more wisely than 
M. Ribot. Professor Knight in his book on Hume remarks 
‘A succession of states of mind has no meaning except in relation 
to the substate of self that underlies the succession giving it 
coherence, identity, and intellectuality.’ And Mill confesses that 
the proposition ‘Something which ex hypothesi is a series 
of feelings is aware of itself as a series’ must be described as a 
- 

I know of no reasoning which has any real validity 
against our consciousness of personal identity, of an immaterial 
principle of individuation. Take, for example, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s famous argument, so much relied on by his disciples. 
What—to quote Father Maher’s pungent words—does that argu- 
ment amount to but this: ‘that the fact of being conscious of 
a permanent self, demonstrates that it is merely transitory ’? 
Nay, instead of saying that the ‘ soul’ is a function of the body, 
would it not be more reasonable to say that the soul forms the 
body? This has been well put by a thinker of a very different 
school from Father Maher. ‘The physicist,’ the late Mr. David 
Syme wrote, ‘ has failed to explain the phenomena of organic life. 
What he puts forward as the causes of these phenomena are only 
the effects of an antecedent and unknown cause. He evades the 
conclusion to which the facts inevitably lead, that behind the 
brain, ganglia, germ cell, and protoplasm, there must be a force 
of some kind, a primordial cause of all organic movement. This 
primordial cause we may call the organising power. It is this 
which builds up the body cell by cell, organ by organ, system by 
system.’** Of course, we may, if we please, call this ‘ force— 
this primordial cause,’ ‘the organising power’: but I see no 
treason why we should not, with Aristotle, give the name mind 
or soul to it as the one vital principle informing and animating 
the corporal frame—the form of the body, in scholastic termino- 
logy. It may, however, be asked, what do we really know about 
this soul—its origin, its nature, its union with the corporal frame, 
its seat? These are questions which have been abundantly dis- 
cussed, with vastly differing results. Thus, to mention only 
one point. St. Paul believed in a spiritual body: the early 
Christian Fathers could not conceive of an unmaterial mind : 
modern Catholic theologians hold, as Cardinal Newman expresses 
it, that ‘the soul is not only one, and without parts, but more- 

** Néos dph, kat vdos dxovers rdd\Aa napa kal ruprd. 

*% The Soul: A Study and an Argument, by David Syme, p. 205. Edouard 

yon Hartmann, after an elaborate discussion, arrives at a similar conclusion, 


viz. ‘dass die unbewusste Seelenthatigkeit selbst sich ihren Kérper zweck- 
miassig bildet und erhiltet.’—Philosophie des Unbewussten, p. 173. This was 
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over, as if by a great contradiction in terms, is in every part gf 
the body : it is nowhere but everywhere,’** I must refer the 
reader who would pursue these high topics to the learned writay 
who have so laboriously dealt with them, hoping that hé wil 
arrive at more definite conclusions than have been possible for 
me. ‘ They ask each other about the soul,’ said the great Arabian 
Prophet ; ‘tell them God hath reserved the knowledge of it tp 
Himself : He has left us but little light.’ ?’ 

One thing, however, is certain, and that is that the soul aa 
operate and be operated on without the intermediation of the 
bodily organs. This is abundantly evident—to go no further— 
from the facts of telepathy. Moreover, by memory, which we 
may justly regard as the essence of mind, we transcend time and 
space, and escape, for a while, from the bondage of the ‘ muddy 
vesture of decay’ which so closely hems us in. And if these 
things are so—as they assuredly are—may we not most reagon- 
ably believe that death has no dominion over the soul, the mind, 
the organising power? That we yield to it, in the words of the 
Roman poet, nothing more than nerves and skin.** 

But an objection may here be made. Memory is the basis of 
all thought, feeling, and experience for us. But is it not that for 
the lower animals too? Well, we must not forget the caution 
of Max Miiller that ‘ we may infer all we like as to what passes 
in the minds of animals, and always do infer exactly what we 
like.’ We cannot argue from our inner life to theirs. Our 
knowledge is very small of the mental states even of our dogs 
and horses, with their wistful eyes and their winning ways. The 
most prevailing of the world’s religions does, indeed, regard all 
sentient existence, ‘ groaning and travailing in pain together with 
us,’ as morally responsible like us, as under the same supreme 
law of right and retribution. Far be it from me to speak of the 
teaching of the Buddha otherwise than with the deepest rever- 
ence. The doctrine of karma exhibiting all existence, divine, 
human, animal, as linked together by a chain of moral causation, 

is an ethical conception unsurpassed in grandeur. But if we 
weigh the matter well, have we sufficient grounds for supposing 
that. the creatures on the earth beneath us in the seale of being 
are endowed, as we are, with the power of willing good as good, 
with capability of right and wrong, of merit and demerit? There 
can be no doubt that we find in the lower animals organic memory 
and imagination, But can we attribute to them that prqyn 


** Parochial Sermons, vol. iv. p. 325. 
37 Qu’ran, xvii. 87. ‘ 
38 clipeo Trojana refixo 
Tempora testatus nihil ultra 
Nervos atque cutem morti concegserat atrae. 
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awherixy,. that intellectual faculty of reflexion, whereof man 
makes such vast use? Is there not a chasm between our simplest 
tatiocination and the highest forms of their intelligence? Is not 
the great, the impassable barrier which divides us from them, 
reason with language as its outcome? *° 

But to return from these, ‘our poor relations,’ to ourselves: 
Plato, as we saw at the beginning of this article, called memory 
‘the conservative faculty.’ May it not.be that in a deeper sense 
than Plato meant? To what end the storing up of life’s history 
in its secret recesses? Surely there is some end. Reason itself 
requires that there should be. I think the end is indicated in 
that profound utterance of Eastern wisdom: A deed does not 
perish. The command of conscience reveals to us a law within, 
imposing. upon us, with its categorical imperative ‘Thou 
oughtest,’ an absolute obligation to do, or to forbear.*° This law 
implies a penal sanction which will vindicate it: that is of the 
essence of all law. But assuredly, in our world, the moral law 
is not vindicated: it is denied, outraged, trampled under foot, 
apparently with impunity. Here is, as Kant irrefragably insisted, 
the supreme argument for a Hereafter, in which it shall be vindi- 
cated. Without that it would be a mere counsel, powerless to 
dominate unruly wills and affections. Yes: lose belief in this 
ultimate triumph of right, and fraud and force invade the place, 
as Hobbes puts it, of ‘the cardinal. virtues’; the wild beast ** 


* A masterly discussion of this question will be found in chapter iv. of Max 
Miller’s Science of Thought. I may be permitted to refer, also, to chapter ii. 
of my First Principles in Politics. 

* It may be necessary here—it ought not to be, for the point has been 
abundantly disposed of, over and over again—to answer an objection drawn from 
the fact that the moral judgments found among men are diverse and irreconcil- 
able; a fact from which Montaigne—and multitudes have gladly followed him— 
proceeded to the conclusion: ‘les lois de la conscience que nous disons naitre 
de la nature, naissent de la coutume’: ‘les régles de la justice ne sont qu'une 
mer flottante d’opinions.’. But the conclusion does not follow. Montaigne 
confounds the idea of duty in general with men’s notions of their particular 
duties. No metaphysician holds the moral law to be an immediate datum of 
consciousness : a ready-made law, so to speak, which reflexion discovers in us. 
The consciousness of moral obligation is bound up with the consciousness of 
self. The sense of duty is universal : it is a form of the mind: but it may 
be said to exist as a blank form, which may be filled up in a variety of ways. 
It is the revelation of an idea, bound to develop according to its proper laws, 
like the idea, say, of geometry. The ethical ignorance of barbarous tribes is 
no More an argument against the moral law than their ignorance of the complex 
and recondite properties of lines and figures is an argument against geometrical 
law. Kant admirably observes, in the Metaphysic of Morals, ‘We know our 
own freedom, from which all Moral Laws, and consequently all Rights, as well 
as all Duties, arise, only through the Moral Imperative which is an immediate 
Injunction of Duty, whereas the conception of Right, as a ground of putting 
others under obligation, has afterwards to be developed out of it.’ 

- ‘The lost gleam of an after life but leaves him 

A beast of prey in the dark.’—Tennyson, The Promise of May. 
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in man asserts predominance: the only motive operative, {or 
the vast majority, to resist temptations, to govern passions, to 
do justice and love mercy, disappears : for is it not true—as true 
now as when Aristotle wrote the words—‘It is not the nature 
of the bulk of mankind to obey from a sense of shame, but from 
fear, nor do they abstain from evil because it is wrong, but 
because of punishment’?** But no: A deed does not perish, 
What a man sows here, that shall he also reap hereafter. This 
great law of remunerative and retributive justice is one of the 
most deeply seated, as well as one of the most rational beliefs 
of the human race. Rightly has it found place in the teaching 
of all the great religions of the world, however we may feel 
towards the eschatological representations in which they have 
presented it. And in memory is the imperishable record of how 
our account lies. It is ‘ the book of a man’s deeds,’ ** spoken of in 
the Qu’ran, which, ‘ on that great and exceeding bitter day, when 
the heavens shall be rent asunder, and the stars shall be dis- 
persed, and the seas shall be mingled, and the sepulchres over- 
thrown, shall be put into the hands of each—himself called to 
witness that the Lord will not deal unjustly with anyone.’ In 
this tremendous picture is revealed to us, per speculum et in 
aenigmate, the Meaning of Memory. 
W. 8S. Litty. 


*3 Nicomachean Ethics, chap. x. 
*3 There is a striking passage, expressing a similar conception, in St. Augus- 
tine’s De Civitate Dei, L. x. c. 14. 
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DENIS DIDEROT 


(BORN OCTOBER 5, 1713) 


Ir would be unreasonable to try to arrange in order of merit the 
four Major Prophets who prepared the way for the French 
Revolution. Each of the four had great qualities; but each of 
them also had important limitations. D’Alembert had the finest 
intellect; but he was the least effective as a propagandist. 
Rousseau got the ear of the largest public; but his genius was 
also the most nearly allied to madness. Voltaire was the wittiest 
pamphleteer ; but his gifts were more iconoclastic than construc- 
tive. Diderot, on the other hand, though the least brilliant 
writer in the great Quadruple Alliance against abuses and obscu- 
rantism, was its most able organiser—the one man who really 
understood how to direct a collective effort and set irresistible 
machinery in motion. If we want to do him justice we must 
compare him not with men of letters but with journalists. 

There are (as Sir George Newnes once justly pointed out) 
two kinds of journalism: the kind which disseminates ideas 
and directs the progress of the world ; the kind which, confining 
itself to the inane and trivial interests of the average tom-fool, 
‘scoops in the shekels.’ Sir George himself made his fortune 
out of journalism of the latter kind; and Diderot would have 
regarded him as beneath contempt—a negligible and uninterest- 
ing tradesman. Newnes’s school-fellow, W. T. Stead, was a 
publicist of the former sort; and in him Diderot would have 
found a congenial spirit. He might not have agreed with him 
about many things; but he would have enjoyed disputing with 
him ; and he would—above all—have admired his methods, and 
his conception of the functions of the editorial office. Diderot, 
indeed, might be described—mutatis mutandis and exceptis 
excipiendis—as the W. T. Stead of the great eighteenth-century 
assault upon the political and ecclesiastical powers of darkness. 
The Encyclopaedia was his Pall Mall Gazette. 

The conditions of the campaign, of course, were widely 
different. The existence of the Pall Mall Gazette did not depend 

Vor LXXIV—No. 440 753 3c 
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upon a royal ‘ privilege’ which could be withdrawn; its editor 
ran no risk of being suddenly silenced by a lettre de cachet. 
The path from Northumberland Street to Holloway was a narrow 
one, though he contrived to find it; and it was not by his habit 
of speaking his mind that his personal liberty was imperiled, 
He could with absolute impunity expose the maladministration 
of the Navy, denounce the aristocracy of the Modern Babylon 
for exacting a ‘maiden tribute,’ and hold the Bishops up to 
contempt as ‘dumb dogs all,’ because they neglected to preach 
sermons in support of his opinions. That battle had been fought 
and won long before Stead began crusading; whereas Diderot 
found the enemy in possession of the strongholds, and had to 
sap and mine, and intrigue with the traitors in the camp. In 
that respect the editor of the Encyclopaedia differed from the 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette; but he resembled him in using 
the instrument which came into his hands for other purposes 
than those for which it was designed. 

One may safely assume that the proprietor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette did not contemplate all the uses which Stead made of 
its columns : otherwise he would not have sold the property to the 
gentleman who promptly reversed Stead’s policy. Similarly, the 
proprietors of the Encyclopaedia were building not only better 
than they knew but also better than they meant when they 
yielded to Diderot’s blandishments, and gave him a free hand in 
the compilation and direction of that work of reference. Their 
original project was not in the least ambitious—they only pro- 
posed to get a hack to translate Ephraim Chambers’s convenient 
compendium of miscellaneous information. Diderot was recom- 
mended to them as such a hack—a ready writer with a good 
working knowledge of English. Their case—and Diderot’s case 
also—at that memorable interview in the back parlour of a book- 
seller’s shop, was like that of Saul, looking for his father’s asses 
and finding a kingdom. 

The publishers knew very little of Diderot; and Diderot, in 
all likelihood, knew, as yet, very little of himself. He was, for 
the world—probably for himself also—merely the clever son of 
a respectable cutler : a pupil of the Jesuits, in revolt against his 
teachers ; in revolt also against the disciplinary restrictions of all 
honourable professional careers. He would not apply his nose 
to his father’s or to any other grindstone. His father offered 
him his choice of a career in Law, Physic, or Divinity, and all 
these walks in life seemed to him equally objectionable. He 
would not be a clergyman—the Jesuits had disgusted him. He 
would not be a doctor—he had no mind to go about killing 
people. He would not be a lawyer—it was too absurd to spend 
one’s life attending to other people’s business instead of 
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one’s own. Finally his father tackled him on the subject, and 
this dialogue passed between them : 


Well, then, what do you want to be? 
Nothing at all. I am fond of reading. I am quite happy—quite 
satisfied as I am. I ask for nothing else. 


Nothing else, that is to say, except an ‘ allowance ’—which 
he did not get. The respectable cutler did not understand the 
mental attitude of a young man who threw up a trade for any 
other purpose than to follow a profession. He cut off supplies, 
leaving his son to scramble for a living, and expecting soon to see 
him home again—a penitent prodigal, hungering for the fatted 
calf; but the calf grew up into an ox, and the prodigal did not 
return until he had ceased to be a prodigal, though his bills 
occasionally made their appearance and were duly, if reluctantly, 
paid. The scramble for a livelihood was interesting though 
unprofitable; Bohemia was a delightful city, though this par- 
ticular Bohemian was generally out at elbows. Diderot left it 
for a time in order to take a good position as private tutor in 
the family of a rich financier; but he soon sickened of the flesh- 
pots, and threw up his post, though he was asked to 
name his own terms for retaining it. His speech on the occasion 
of his retirement is well remembered : 


Look at me, sir, look at me! I am getting as yellow as a lemon. 
While I am making a man of your children, they are making a child of 
me. I am too rich here—too comfortable. Really, I must leave your 
house. I don’t want to live better, but I do want to avoid dying. 


He certainly put his-finger on the weak point in a calling 
which most men of lively imagination and active intellect find 
soul-destroying ; and one can understand that he preferred starva- 
tion in a garret to prosperity in an atmosphere of Latin grammar 
and the sinfulness of little sins. It was, at any rate, for 
starvation in a garret that he exchanged that atmosphere; and 
he only avoided starvation by writing sermons for missionaries, 
and translating English books for publishers. He married— 
unhappily—on the small income thus precariously earned; and 
he wandered about Paris in a threadbare overcoat, with frayed 
sleeves and darned stockings. They were black stockings, and 
the darning was white—a little fact which throws some light 
upon Mme. Diderot’s limitations. 

She had, in fact, many limitations : she was sharp-tempered, 
pious, stupid, self-assertive. The charm of youth passed and 
left her a most irritating daily companion, creating an atmosphere 


which an intelligent man naturally found quite as obnoxious as 
302 
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that of the school-room from which he had fied. He had to 
choose between a martyrdom of pin-pricks and extra-nuptial 
consolations ; and he was not the man to take up his matrimonial 
cross and carry it patiently until he collapsed under it. The 
connexion which he formed with Mlle. Volland was no doubt 
a help to him in facing the world with that high-spirited 
serenity which made him so many friends; and he did not, at 
any rate, consider that his affection for an intellectual and amiable 
woman relieved him of all his obligations towards an illiterate 
and bad-tempered one. He was thinking of Mme. Diderot’s 
needs no less than of his own when he applied for the editorship 
of the proposed Encyclopaedia; and one can picture Mme. 
Diderot feeling, as Mrs. Micawber felt, that what her husband 
at that time really wanted was a ‘ permanency.’ 

So Diderot called, by appointment, on Le Breton; and Le 
Breton soon discovered that the young man whom he had been 
advised to send for was no ordinary literary hack, but bubbled over 
with ideas, and had a golden and persuasive tongue. ‘ Four lines 
from that man,’ Mme. d’Epinay has written, ‘ give me more to 
think and dream about than a complete volume by some of your 
so-called wits’ ; and what Mme. d’Epinay wrote Le Breton felt. 
He listened to the shabby young Bohemian talking in the back 
parlour ; and he saw his own modest project magnified, and felt 
himself swelling with importance. It was as if the prospectus 
of Hazell’s Annual were to be rewritten, and reappear as the 
prospectus of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. A translation of 
Ephraim Chambers’s little work? Yes, it was an idea—like 
another. It could be done—Diderot would be quite willing to 
undertake the commission. But did not this good idea suggest 
a better one? England, after all, possessed no monopoly of 
miscellaneous information. There was no reason why France 
should not produce her own books of reference; and, if one was 
going to produce a work of reference, one might just as well 
produce a large one as a small one; and, if a large one, why not 
@ monumental one—something in many volumes with plenty of 
explanatory illustrations? Recent years had been fruitful of 
scientific discoveries. The time had surely come to review them 
and collate them. Why should not Le Breton undertake that 
enterprise? If the capital required were more than he had at 
his command, why should he not invite other publishers to join 
with him in the adventure? 

Thus Diderot talked, and Le Breton was infected with his 
enthusiasm. It is quite possible that the young Bohemian was 
not solely inspired by the disinterested love of science, and that 
his first impulse was merely to take steps to make his ‘ per- 
manency ’ as permanent as possible. But he did also delight in 
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science, though his knowledge of it was only superficial ; and he 
quickly realised that more things might be put into an Encyclo- 
paedia than were dreamed of in the publisher’s philosophy. He 
probably thought, though he did not tempt Providence by saying, 
that it mattered little, in the long run, who made the country’s 
laws, provided that a philosopher had the making of its Encyclo- 
paedia ; and the upshot certainly showed that, in the sense in 
which the battle of Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of 
Eton, the battle for freedom and reform could be waged success- 
fully in the editorial ‘office of a work of reference. 

It could, indeed, be waged there with more enduring effect 
than in a newspaper office—provided only that people could be 
relied upon (as, in those days, they could) to read the Encyclo- 
paedia. Newspapers are many, whereas the Encyclopaedia was 
to have the field to itself. Newspapers are suspected of special 
pleading, whereas the Encyclopaedia, even if guilty of it, would 
speak with the measured utterance of impartial authority. News- 
papers are thrown away when read, whereas the Encyclopaedia 
would remain. Newspapers are apt to undermine their own 
influence by contradicting themselves, whereas the policy of the 
Encyclopaedia would be the same from A to Z. The Encyclo- 
paedia would not, like our own Daily Mail, denounce the 
‘stomach tax’ on Monday and commend it as the last word of 
fiscal wisdom on Tuesday, making its leading articles thereby as 
full of exciting surprises as its sensational serials; and its doc- 
trines—political, economic, and religious—would consequently 
produce a cumulative effect. 

That was the ideal: a militant Encyclopaedia, in which all 
the forces of progress would be marshalled under a single banner 
for the overthrow of abuses and the undermining of superannu- 
ated superstitions. Naturally, it was an ideal which could not be 
completely realised, or even openly acknowledged. Practical 
politics have been defined as the cult of the second-best ; and the 
definition is also applicable to editing—and was even more appli- 
cable to it then than now. The army of Encyclopaedists, like 
any other army, had to be ‘ kept in being,’ if it was to bring the 
campaign to a triumphant close. It must not be risked pre- 
maturely in rash assaults, nor must its general be ashamed of 
executing an occasional strategic movement to the rear. He 
must not be merely a Rupert of Debate, but must also cultivate 
the military cunning of Fabius Cunctator. It is the crowning 
proof of Diderot’s fitness for his functions that he never lost sight 
of that necessity, always understood that tactics must be sub- 
ordinated to strategy, never, if he could help it, risked the gains 
of a campaign in a skirmish, and always did his best to keep his 
guerilleros well in hand. 
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They did not like it. Voltaire, in particular—the most brij- 
liant of his guerilleros—did not like it. The fun of the fight was 
more to Voltaire than the cause for which he was fighting. 
Living at Ferney, he was reasonably safe from personal molesta- 
tion ; and he was too often willing to imperil a great enterprise 
in which other men had sunk their capital for the sake of getting 
a@ momentary laugh at his opponents. He would have liked to 
fill the Encyclopaedia with profane jokes about Noah and Moses 
—to say nothing of the dogmas and sacraments of the Church— 
and he never enjoyed himself more than when he egged 
on D’Alembert to praise the pastors of Geneva for disbelieving 
the doctrines which they preached. He also complained, when 
he was not allowed to have his irreligious way, that his editor 
was destroying fanaticism only to leave hypocrisy in possession 
of the field. 

But his editor nevertheless knew what he was about. His 
private letters show, beyond all possibility of mistake, that he 
was fundamentally as profane—and in as deadly earnest in his 
profanity—as Voltaire himself. If Voltaire wrote LEcrasez 
Vinféme, Diderot wrote Il faut sabrer la théologie ; and Diderot 
also characterised the Christian religion—as presented by the 
Christians of his time—as ‘ the most absurd of all religions, the 
most abominable in its doctrines, the most detrimental to the 
peace of the world, the most dangerous to monarchs, the most 
stupid, and the most barbarous.’ That was strong enough to 
satisfy Voltaire—but a good deal too strong to be printed in the 
Encyclopaedia. Diderot, with all his impetuosity, perceived that 
discretion was sometimes the better part of valour ; and his desire 
to ‘cut theology to pieces’ was tempered by the knowledge that 
the theologians were well organised, well armed, and vigilant. 

The Jesuits, in particular, were jealous and alert. Then, as 
now, they regarded themselves as the great Catholic educators, 
and expected to have not a finger only but both hands in every 
educational pie. Their feelings towards the Encyclopaedia were 
pretty much what the feelings of the Cambridge dons would have 
been towards the Cambridge Modern History if we could imagine 
that great enterprise launched without reference to them, and 
placed by the Government under the privileged control of a few 
irresponsible Fleet Street free-lances—such men, for example, 
as Edmund Yates, Grenville Murray, and George Augustus Sala 
—who spoke disrespectfully of dons, instead of coming humbly 
to them for assistance and advice. They were ready and anxious 
to ‘pounce’; and Diderot knew it. He did not feel strong 
enough to step out into the open, defy them, and run them 
through. His idea was rather that they should wake up one 
fine morning and realise that they had been ham-strung by night. 
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Similarly with the lawyers, the farmers of the taxes, and 
other privileged persons. Their feelings towards Diderot were 
somewhat like the feelings of Mr. Pretyman towards Mr. 
Lloyd George : pretty much what the feelings of the Incorporated 
Law Society would be likely to be towards a proposal that our 
entire legal system should be recast and revised by Mr. Keir 
Hardie or Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. And they had a 
power which Mr. Pretyman and the members of the Incorpor- 
ated Liaw Society do not possess; and Diderot knew that, if he 
gave them @ handle, they would grasp it and pull it. From 
that side, no less than from the theological side, there was a 
danger that the great encyclopaedic machine might be smashed 
to pieces before it had done its work; and Diderot was resolved 
to keep the machine going—and to keep it going in France—even 
if it were necessary, in order to do so, to refrain from working it 
at full pressure : even, it may be added, at the cost of occasional 
hypocrisy. Hypocrisy, from his point of view, was merely the 
lubricating oil of the machine: a nasty thing to have to handle, 
but an essential to the smooth working of his powerful engines: 

In the end, his frightened proprietor took a hand in the work 
of lubrication, using a great deal more oil than Diderot meant to 
be used—pouring it in secretly by the gallon, at the dead of night 
—‘ cutting’ and amending the contributions after the editor had 
passed the proofs. Never, perhaps, in the whole history of 
journalism has there been such a violent scene between editor 
and proprietor as that which took place when Diderot found out 
what Le Breton had been doing. Le Breton was denounced as 
‘a brute beast who had torn to pieces the work of twenty honest 
*; he had committed ‘an outrage hitherto unheard of in 
And Diderot went on: 


men 
the publishing trade.’ 


I have sacrificed to my work my meal-times and my hours of sleep, 
I have shed tears of anger in your presence, and tears of grief when I 
was alone. And now look at the result of twenty-five years of work, of 
trouble, of expense, of danger, of every kind of mortification! A fool, 
a Vandal destroys it all in a moment; and the principal harm that has 
come to us—the contempt, the shame, the ridicule which have overtaken 
us—all this results from the action of the proprietor himself. If a man 
is devoid of energy, virtue, and courage, he should recognise the fact, and 
leave undertakings which inyolve. risk to others. cd wife would never 


have behaved as you are behaving. 


But even so Diderot did not throw up the editorship. It 
was his life’s work, and he meant to carry it through for the 
glory of his country and the benefit of mankind. Catherine of 
Russia invited him in vain to transfer the work to St. Petersburg ; 
Voltaire urged him in vain to transfer it to Lausanne; he was 
not discouraged because Rousseau betrayed him and D’Alembert 
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which suited their tactics, or of risking the fruits of a long cam- 
paign in a rash battle. The battle in which his colleague 
D’Alembert engaged when he wrote the famous article, already 
referred to, which praised the Genevan clergy for disbelieving 
the creed which they professed, taught him a second lesson. He 
took a leaf out of the book of his antagonists, and fought them 
with their own weapons, by temporising, compromising, and 
sacrificing the means to the end. That end was to scatter the 
obscurantist host; and direct attack was by no means the only 
method by which that object could be achieved. 

To a certain extent, indeed, it could be achieved without any 
attack at all, merely by the dispassionate dissemination of scien- 
tific knowledge: by the opening of scientific parallels which 
would have the effect of siege-works, though not designed as 
such. It is one of the laws of intellectual progress that, in the 


left him in the lurch. A peace of a sort—albeit a peace which gre 
was little more than an armed truce—was patched up between the 
him and Le Breton. Perhaps Mme. Le Breton intervened with suc 
conciliatory words ; Le Breton’s partner, Briassou, certainly did tin 
so. It was agreed that Diderot should resume his task on one est 
condition : that he and Le Breton should thenceforward meet bre 
as strangers, even when they met at Le Breton’s office. ma 
At last, therefore, in spite of all the obstacles, the great work of 
was accomplished. Diderot had proved himself to be the one wi 
necessary man to its accomplishment; and he had, made good wi 
that proof not only to his proprietor but also to his enemies, the in 
Jesuits. The latter tried to play him one of those dirty tricks th 
which have made their name a byword for low cunning and by 
unscrupulous rascality. After the appearance of the second th 
volume of the Encyclopaedia they obtained a decree suspending w 
its publication on the ground that it ‘tended to establish the th 
spirit alike of revolt and of immorality’; and they succeeded in th 
compelling him to hand over to them, under pain of imprison- tl 
ment, all notes, papers, and proof sheets in his possession. Their a 
idea was not to suppress the work but to carry it on under their tl 
own direction ; but they found, as Grimm puts it, that it was not di 
so easy to carry off Diderot’s head and genius as to carry off his + 8 
papers. They could make little more of his notes than a school- ti 
boy would be able to make of the notes of a Senior Wrangler; 
and the Government, which had begun by favouring them, ended I 
by snubbing them, and inviting Diderot to decipher his own I 
papers and continue his own work, without reference to the V 
Jesuits. ‘ 
He did so; but he was too sage a man to presume upon his 1 
triumph. He knew that his enemies, though baffled, were still { 
strong; and he had no intention of engaging them on ground 
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¢ war between the scientific and theological cosmogonies, 
theology, though sometimes successful in defence, is never 
successful in assault, and science, though its advance may some- 
times be checked, never evacuates ground on which it has firmly 
established itself. The student, for instance, who has been 
brought up on Genesis, without reference to Geology, may or 
may not, when first introduced to Geology, reconsider his opinion 
of Genesis ; but the student who has been brought up on Geology 
without reference to Genesis never yet allowed the statements 
which he subsequently discovered in Genesis to shake his faith 
in Geology. Diderot knew that—whether he put it to himself in 
that way or not—and moulded his policy accordingly. Merely 
by expounding the discoveries of science he was able to influence 
the course of theological thought pretty much in the way in 
which it has been influenced in our own time by such writings as 
those of Charles Darwin and Mr. J. G. Frazer. What the 
theologians said ceased to be credible without being disproved : 
they were manceuvred out of their position without the firing of 
a shot. They could not comfortably re-establish themselves 
therein, even when the Encyclopaedists politely invited them to 
do so with the conciliatory remark that ‘one must not, in any 
system of physical science, fly in the face of the elementary 
truths taught in the Books of Moses.’ 

Remarks of that sort were merely sops thrown to the theo- 
logical Cerberus: designed to keep Cerberus quiet while the 
Encyclopaedists took advantage of his pre-occupation to get on 
with their work. Moreover, some of the sops thrown to Cerberus 
were as deadly as they were appetising ; for the Encyclopaedists 
were even greater masters of subtle dialectics than the Jesuits 
themselves. Just as Flaubert, at a later date, discovered that, 
in the criticism of life and manners, minute description was the 
most formidable method which irony could adopt, so Diderot 
realised that, in the criticism of dogma, no controversial device 
was more effective than restatement in an emphatic form. For 
instance : 


The true Christian [wrote Diderot] ought to rejoice at the death of 
his child, for the death of an infant which has just been born secures it * 


eternal felicity, whereas the ultimate destiny of the men who appear to 


have lived the most saintly lives remains uncertain. How terrible is our 
religion! But, at the same time, how comforting! 


Or, again, in an article dealing with the doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment : 


Eternal damnation is clearly revealed to us in Holy Scripture. Con- 
sequently human reason has no motive for inquiring whether it is possible 
for a finite being to do God an infinite injury. 
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Or, yet again, in an article in which Abraham is eloquently 
praised for his readiness to cut his own son’s throat in obedience 
to the divine command. In all these cases, and in many others, 
excess of admiration proves a far more powerful solvent than any 
elaborate parade of critical objections ; and another frequent and 
effective controversial trick is an inopportune modesty in the 
face of sceptics whom the Encyclopaedist ostensibly desires to 
refute. There were sceptics, for example, who declared the 
dogma of the Trinity in Unity to be derived from Platonism, 
Their arguments are lucidly stated, but when the moment comes 
to reply to them ‘ That task,’ says the writer, ‘is one beyond 
my intellectual capacity.’ 

Similarly with the criticism of such political abuses as the 
gabelle, the corvée, the impressment of soldiers, the game laws, 
and the farming of the taxes. The problem of the Encyclopaedists 
is to attack the abuses without taking the field against the 
Government. Their method of attack is not to assail but to 
expose. They state the facts—most appalling facts in many 
instances ; facts which cannot possibly be contradicted—and lead 
up to the insidious, but apparently harmless, conclusion that it 
might be worth while to inquire whether the general interest 
would not be served by some modification of the system. 
‘ Posterity,’ Diderot wrote to Voltaire, ‘will be able to dis- 
tinguish what we meant from what we said’; and posterity has 
not, on the whole, found any difficulty in doing so. Indeed, it 
was hardly necessary to wait for posterity to draw the distinction; 
most of Diderot’s contemporaries were themselves quite capable 
of drawing it. 

He has sometimes been reproached for the use of unworthy 
weapons, and held up to contumely as a controversialist who 
stabbed his enemies in the back. The answer to that charge is 
that he used the only weapons which were available, and stabbed 
his enemies in the only part of their persons which they exposed. 
It was better that the battle should be fought as Diderot fought 
it than that it should not be fought at all; and there was no other 
way of fighting it which would not have given the victory to the 
Philistines. The sanction of his methods could easily be found 
in the Jesuit repertory of maxims, and perhaps also among the 
aphorisms of the Apostle of the Gentiles. At any rate, he 
pursued them with marvellous tact and skill; and by dint of 
playing a game of give and take succeeded in the end in taking 
a good deal more than he gave. And that though his adversaries 
held the stronger hand, when the game began, and his partners 
were perpetually disconcerting his calculations. 

It was a terribly difficult team that he had to drive. His 
colleagues were cleverer men than he was, though not so wise; 
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and they were very far from loyal. Rousseau, as we have seen, 

turned and rent him; D’Alembert forsook him when the work 
was only half done; Voltaire derided him for his lack of courage, 
while Le Breton quarrelled with him for his excess of it. But 
he succeeded—not, indeed, as he would have liked to succeed, 
but so fax’ as success was possible under the conditions—and that 
though he was the last man whose success an impartial observer 
would have predicted at the time. 

When Le Breton found him—or he found Le Breton—he was 
merely @ brilliant young Bohemian, disorderly, and out at elbows ; 
and that is not the stuff of which great editors of serious works 
are usually made. But from the hour of his discovery his whole 
outlook on life was changed ; for when others discovered him he 
also discovered himself. He had the editorial instinct—not 
merely a part of that instinct, but the whole of it: enthusiasm 
conjoined with discretion and self-control; comprehensive 
interests combined with a passion for detail; indefatigable in- 
dustry and a disposition to take as much interest in other 
men’s work as in his own. It was as natural for him to live 
for the Encyclopaedia as it was for Delane, at a later date, 
tolive for The Times. When he sat down to his work he became 
rangé at once; when he rose from it he was a power in the 
country and a celebrity from one end of Europe to the other. 

It may or may not be true that he sacrificed to the Encyclo- 
paedia talents which would otherwise have made him a greater 
independent literary reputation. He himself thought so; most 
of his biographers think not. But the sacrifice, if made, was 
worth making. The age wanted a great Encyclopaedia quite as 
much as it wanted great books. Other men were capable of 
supplying the great books; no man except Diderot was capable 
of providing the great Encyclopaedia. Did any book of the time 
exercise a more powerful influence on human thought? 
Rousseau’s Contrat Social is the only book for which that claim 
can be made. It certainly cannot be made for any other of 
Rousseau’s books, or for any of the writings of Diderot 
himself, or for anything written by Helvetius, or Voltaire, 
or D’Alembert. Diderot’s idea, in short—the idea of a militant 
Encyclopaedia, which should unite all the streams of intellectual 
progress in one irresistible torrent—was worth more than the 
products of his own or most other men’s pens. It was one of 
the great ideas of the latter half of the eighteenth century ; and 
the place of the author of it in the Temple of Fame is well 
assured. He was the first great editor; and it is not clear—in 
view of the hideously difficult circumstances in which he worked 
—that there has ever been a greater one. 

FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
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THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES 


MUNICIPAL REFORMERS AND THE FARMFIELD REFORMATORY 


THE treatment of the inebriate has provided a problem of more 
than ordinary difficulty for the student alike of social pathology 
and of penology. Its appropriate solution cannot be said to be 
yet within sight. Legislation has been busy with the victims 
of alcoholism and with those addicted to other drugs productive 
of similar evil, physical, mental and moral. The reciprocal 
influences of these agencies on the one hand and the personality 
of the individual on the other are sufficiently obvious ; alcoholism 
and drug addiction are both the cause and the consequence of 
bodily and mental disease. The habitual criminal and the 
habitual drunkard have both been the occasion of recent enact- 
ments here and abroad, and the whole question of ‘ recidivism’ 
is at the present time in the forefront of public attention. The 
Mental Deficiency Act, despite the rather strange definitions of 
its eponymous subjects, is also intended to catch some of those 
‘borderland ’ cases which have been the despair of our reforma- 
tories, the disgrace of our prisons, and which have hitherto been 
deemed ineligible for our asylums. Without adopting the quaint 
conceit, elaborated by Samuel Butler in Erewhon, we may admit 
that the demarcations between disease and crime are often badly 
drawn, and, indeed, that the ‘bad’ and the ‘mad’ run imper- 
ceptibly into each other. 

It has been contended that inebriety is not a crime but a 
disease, and that its subjects ought to be looked on as objects of 
compassion and treated accordingly. A disease of the Will it 
may be, if such an association of terms may be permitted. If 
misery, peril, loss and ruin inflicted on others, or slavery inflicted 
on oneself, are held to justify the intervention of outside 
authority, then the case for such intervention is overwhelming. 
Unfortunately the relative duties of the Central and Local 
Government in exercising such authority have been variously 
interpreted and have sometimes resulted in little or nothing 
being done. 

The trend of public opinion in this country, so far as legisla- 
tion may be said to have exhibited it, has varied from time to 
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time as to whether the institutional care and responsibility for 
the mentally afflicted and morally depraved should be entrusted 
to local bodies or to the Central Government. The tendency as 7 
regards the distribution of administrative duties during the : 
greater part of last century was, generally speaking, centrifugal q 
rather than centripetal, and accordingly asylums, reformatories, 

industrial schools, and similar reclamatory agencies passed into 

the hands of the municipal bodies; while exceptionally, and 

perhaps paradoxically, by the Act of 1877 prison management 

was centralised in the hands of the Home Secretary. The just 

apportionment alike of responsibility and expenditure as between 

the local authorities and the State in regard to such reformatory 

and penal establishments has been, and still is, a matter of the 

keenest controversy. 

Up to fifty years ago the only legislation anywhere in regard 
to inebriates was of a penal character. Drunkenness was in the 
eyes of the law no palliation but rather an aggravation of an 
offence. True it was recognised that when drunkenness had 
set up delirium tremens irresponsibility of the offender was to 
be accepted, as in cases of unsoundness of mind. Fine and 
imprisonment for short periods were the crude and sole expedi- 
ents invoked by society against the drunken offender. 

In some countries imprisonment gradually lengthened until 
it became a question of control rather than of punishment. Then 
the principle of irresponsibility in cases of inebriety short of 
delirium tremens forced itself on the notice of legislatures, and 
laws began to assume a remedial rather than a penal character. 
Some countries decreed ‘ interdiction ’ with a view to keeping the 
drunkard from the drink; others stretched ‘ guardianship’ laws 
already in force, or enacted special ones applicable to the in- 
ebriate. Then in 1854 New York State gave legal recognition 
to institutional treatment and inaugurated a pioneer reformatory. 

In England there were Select Committees on the modes 
of dealing with habitual drunkards in 1834, 1867 and 1872, and 
with their labours are worthily associated the names of J. 8. 
Buckingham and Dalrymple. In 1879 legislative recognition 
was for the first time in this country accorded to the habitual 
drunkard, defined as ‘a person not being amenable to any juris- 
diction in lunacy, who is notwithstanding by reason of habitual 
intemperate drinking of intoxicating liquor at times dangerous 
to himself or herself or to others, or incapable of managing 
himself or herself or his or her affairs.’ 

Licensing authorities for ‘retreats’ were inaugurated ; 
entrance to the latter was voluntary, but once there the entrant 
could be retained malgré lui. The Act was amended in 1888, 
but was not attended with much success, and it was only after 
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a further inquiry in 1898 by a Departmental Committee that the 
Inebriates Act of 1898 was passed. Under it, institutional treat. 
ment is provided for in State reformatories and in certified 
inebriate reformatories under municipal control, in addition to 
the voluntary retreats established under the previous Acts. Magi- 
strates were enabled to substitute reformatory treatment for im- 
prisonment in cases of habitual drunkenness associated with 
certain scheduled offences, for periods up to three years. To the 
State reformatories are committed the more criminal class, and, 
as subsequent experience has found necessary, those also who 
have proved refractory under the milder régime of the certified 
reformatory, while the voluntary ‘retreats’ remain voluntarily 
available for those who have not rendered themselves amenable 
to the criminal law. 

The County Councils, created in 1888, succeeded to the 
Justices out of sessions as the authorities responsible for the care 
and treatment of the insane, and in London and elsewhere they 
entered with alacrity and vigour upon their new duties. Those 
who were members of the earlier County Councils of London 
recall with satisfaction the energy which inspired the large 
Asylums Committee which met at Spring Gardens, as well as 
the smaller sub-committees which visited the various suburban 
institutions, where more than ten thousand of London’s insane 
were accommodated. 

Two conclusivns early forced themselves upon my mind when 
visiting these palatial hostelries for London’s intellectual refuse. 
One was the urgent need that existed for better and closer study 
of the pathology of insanity, with a view to improve therapeutics, 
and haply, also, with a view to its prevention or prophylaxis.’ 
The other conclusion was the intimate and reciprocal association 
which indubitably existed between alcoholism and mental aliena- 
tion, the will-paralysing effects of drink indulgence on the one 
hand, and the easy victimisation by alcohol of the mentally 
degenerate, as if by some vicious pre-established harmony, on the 
other. 

I was appointed Chairman of a Sub-Committee on the Path- 
ology of Insanity, and the Council readily approved a scheme 
I drafted for a clinico-pathological laboratory, to be located in the 
first instance at our then new asylum at Claybury, which has 
now taken its place as foremost among agencies for psychiatric 
research, and reflects the greatest credit upon the Council which 
established it as well as on the pathologist who has directed it. 
Its archives of neurology tell of the useful work already done 
and still proceeding, and even if the laboratory be now trans- 


2 See ‘The Pathology of Insanity: The Means and Methods of its Study,’ 
by W. J. Collins, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal, February 1895. 
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ferred to London the same enterprise and high endeavour which 
inspired ite origin will, J am sure, be perpetuated in its new 
destination, 

In regard to the subject of inebriety it was not so much the 
study of the laboratory and the post-mortem room that was 
required. Its pathology, either alone or complicated with venereal 
disease or with tubercle, had been fairly well elucidated, What 
was wanted was closer clinical and social investigation as to its 
causation, a sympathetic inquiry into its natural history, treat- 
ment ascending from the merely physical to the moral plane, 
the invocation of all conative means available towards rehabilita- 
tion of self-respect and restoration of the dominion of the will. 

The Inebriates Act of 1898, passed by the Unionist Govern- 
ment, although an imperfect instrument, appeared to provide an 
opportunity for the County Council to make an experiment in 
this difficult department of social pathology. I was elected 
Chairman of the Special Committee of Managers to whom the 
task was allotted, and the London County Council was the first 
municipal body in the kingdom to establish and maintain a 
certified reformatory under its own entire management, 

Before, however, embarking on any institution of our own, 
we temporarily contracted with some existing reformatories for 
the maintenance of a certain number of Londoners committed 
under the new Act; we visited the pioneer colony at Duxhurst, 
and gathered information from various sources. The case of the 
female inebriate appeared more especially to call for early institu- 
tional treatment and to demand our first consideration, At 
Holloway prison we saw some of these inebriates undergoing a 
futile succession of short sentences; the officials regarded any 
alternative treatment as Utopian. We modestly retorted that 
at least we stood in the favourable position of the empiric who 
claimed to have a remedy which had never been known to fail— 
it had not been tried. We addressed ourselves to the police 
magistrates who would send us our inmates, with a view to obtain 
some knowledge of the quantity and quality of the material with 
which we should have to deal. They loftily replied that ‘It did 
not fall within their province to enter upon any such discussion,’ 
and that they could express ‘ no opinion that could, to the smallest 
extent, be relied on as affording a safe line for the County Council 
to adopt.’ Undismayed, the Council, nevertheless, proceeded to 
acquire an estate of 374 acres at Farmfield, near Horley, with 
two mansions on it, at a cost of 13,000/., which after adaptation 
for thirty female patients was opened on the 28th of August 
1900. 

The first batch of ‘patients’ received seemed to have been 
chosen rather for the frequency of their appearance before and 
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the trouble they gave to the committing magistrates than with 
a view to any likelihood of reclamation. But with the advantage 
of a singularly competent matron order was maintained without 
resort to prison methods, and an excellent start was made, It 
was from the first apparent that if any good was to come of this 
new experiment—for as such I always regarded it—some closer 
association would be required between the committing authority 
and the receiving authority. If reclamation of the individual 
was to be the object, and not mere segregation of the offender 
for the benefit of society, some correlation between diagnosis 
and treatment would have to be established. It would clearly 
be a mockery for magistrates to purge the streets of incorrigible 
drunkards by cramming them into inebriate reformatories and 
then cynically to admonish the managers of such reformatories 
for not showing a larger percentage of ‘cures.’ The Council was 
nevertheless criticised from two opposing quarters. On the one 
hand, it was said that the Council, in the exercise of its purely 
optional powers, had failed to provide accommodation on sufii- 
ciently lavish a scale, and, on the other, that it had embarked 
on a futile experiment, inasmuch as the reclamation of the 
inebriate, and especially of the female inebriate, for whom the 
Council had opened its own reformatory, was a veritable labour 
of Sisyphus. 

In November 1902 a new building of six separate blocks, to 
permit of some classification, was completed at a cost of 23,0001., 
affording, with the former adapted mansions, accommodation 
for 113 inmates. Outdoor occupation on the farm and in the 
dairy and fruit garden was specially provided for, and there was 
no doubt as to the rapid physical improvement of the miserable 
and mostly degraded women who were, with little or no dis- 
crimination, committed to the Farmfield Home. 

I have told elsewhere the earlier history of this institution, 
and may refer any who wish to read it to a lecture given by me 
before the Society for the Study of Inebriety, and published in 
the British Medical Journal for the 13th of October 1903. I am 
more anxious at the present time to direct attention to the recent 
action of the Council, and especially to its decision in the early 
hours of the morning of the 30th of July to put an abrupt ter- 
mination to the experiment at Farmfield, and, indeed, to cease 
to administer the Inebriates Acts in London as from the 31st of 
December next. 

In addition to the work conducted by the Council under its 
own eye at Farmfield, contracts had in 1905 been entered into, 
as I thought rather unwisely, with several reformatories in other 
parts of the country. These contracts also are to be terminated 
at the close of the current year. The reasons vouchsafed in the 
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Report of the Public Control Committee dated the 4th of July 
1913 for this precipitate change of policy appear to be : (1) That 
the results obtained do not justify the expenditure upon the work. 
(2) That the State is the proper authority to deal with incor- 
rigible inebriates, in accordance with the findings of a Depart- 
mental Committee of the Home Office in 1908. 

I do not think that either reason, when fully considered, will 
be found to afford valid ground for the surrender by the Council 
of all responsibility under the Act of 1898 and for terminating 
an interesting social experiment, which has not as yet had either 
a full or a fair trial. This decision was, according to the 
Minutes, arrived at between 3.43 a.m. and 6.37 a.m. on the 30th 
of July, and was the occasion of no fewer than five divisions. 
Even if it be claimed that these divisions followed closely on 
party lines—which if true would itself be a matter of sincere 
regret-—it may be shown by reference to the Council’s records 
that this recent decision is in marked conflict with the policy 
deliberately arrived at in 1907 and 1911 under the direction of 
the party which has enrolled itself under the banner of 
‘Municipal Reform.’ 

On the 14th of May 1907 the Committee, while justly finding 
fault with the Home Office for reducing the Treasury contribu- 
tion of 10s. 6d. per head a week for Farmfield patients, recorded 
their opinion that ‘the Council would be very unwise at the 
present stage to discontinue so important a social experiment, - 
particularly as there are indications that better results may be 
obtained in the future’; and they wisely reverted to the earlier 
policy of treating at Farmfield cases of female inebriates ‘ selected 
by the Council as likely to be amenable to and benefited by 
reformatory treatment’ and determining the contracts with 
outside reformatories. This recommendation was, after debate, 
agreed to without a division. 

In 1908 the Council won its fight with the Home Office on 
the question of the Treasury contribution, and the 10s. 6d. a 
week (which ought never to have been reduced) was reverted to, 
though, at first, temporarily. The Secretary of State further 
undertook to direct the attention of the magistrates to the selec- 
tion of suitable cases. This was in the right direction, though 
it did not secure that intimate association between the cqm- 
mitting and the receiving authorities which is so obviously 
essential. 

The Departmental Committee reported in 1909. Amongst 
its rather sweeping recommendations was one to the effect 
‘that the State should at its own cost provide for the accom- 
modation and maintenance of all inebriates who are committed 
by the Courts,’ and another, ‘that the State itself, or in 
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combination with county and borough councils, should provide 
for the accommodation and maintenance in retreats of inebriates 
who cannot be suitably provided for either at their own cost or aj 
that of their relatives or friends.’ 

The Report of the Committee betrayed some evidence of 
haste. They had secured at their own request an extension of 
their reference to enable them to consider the treatment of in. 
ebriety by drugs as a possible alternative to detention. They, 
however, felt that the investigation of the efficacy of the com- 
parative merits of these modes of treatment would involve too 
great expenditure of time and money, and they accordingly did 
not pursue it. The Public Control Committee of the County 
Council, moreover, convicted the Home Office Committee of an 
error in putting the approximate cost per bed of Farmfield 
Reformatory at 403/., whereas it should on the usual basis have 
been 2301., and to their charge of extravagance retorted in the 
words of the Home Office Inspector that Farmfield ‘ was a model 
for similar institutions.’ 

In November 1909, subsequently to the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee, the Council resolved again to enter into 
contracts for the reception of London cases at outside reforma- 
tories, pending legislation, and subject to reconsideration at the 
end of 1910; but no change of policy was made in respect of 
Farmfield. 

In March 1911 a long report was presented to the Council 
by the Public Control Committee dealing with the whole ques- 
tion. It dwelt on the number of ‘ borderland’ or feeble-minded 
cases, which were dealt with as inebriates, and urged legislation 
in accord with the Reports of the Royal Commission on the 

Feeble-minded, 1904, and of the Departmental Committee of 
1908. Even though the ‘cures’ or ‘doing-well’ cases from 
Farmfield might not exceed 20 per cent., they held that the 
treatment was ‘ without doubt very valuable in many respects,’ 
and that ‘whilst the law exists as at present it is clearly the 
duty of the Council to continue to do what is possible for these 
people,’ though changes in the law on the lines of the Report 
of the Commission of 1904 and the Committee of 1908 were to 
be pressed upon the Home Secretary by a deputation. 

_In November 1912 it appeared from a report made to the 
Council that unsuitable and refractory cases were still being 
committed to Farmfield by the magistrates, and this was alleged 
as a reason for substituting a medical man at the munificent 
salary of 300]. a year for the Lady Superintendent, who had 
with the greatest ability and success managed the reformatory for 
the past ten years. 

A Bill to amend the Inebriates Acts and to carry out some 
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of the recommendations of the Departmental Committee of 1908 
was introduced in 1912 and again this year, but has not passed 
into law ; even if it had it would not have relieved local authorities 
from all share in the cost of accommodation and maintenance 
of inebriates. Meanwhile the Mental Deficiency Act takes 
cognisance of some inebriates as ‘feeble-minded’ and ‘ moral 
imbeciles,’ and so far from regarding their maintenance in in- 
stitutions as a purely State charge appears to emphasise the 
view that such responsibility should be shared between the 
central and the local authority, happily in the latter case with 
some definite and proportional limitations. 

Both parties in Parliament, the Unionists by the Act of 1898 
and the Liberals by the Bill of 1913, appear committed to the 
view that central and local authority should co-operate in 
dealing with this class of social recusant ; that the administrative 
responsibility in the main should rest with the County Councils, 
but that substantial subventions should be made towards their 
expenditure for such purposes by the Treasury. There is much, 
no doubt, to be said for the view that in dealing with the more 
criminal and incorrigible classes by way of segregation the 
precedent in regard to prisons established in 1877 should be 
followed. A lack of personal and local interest under the 
officialism of the State routine has, however, been recognised, and 
since 1898 an attempt has been made by appointing Boards of 
Visitors to convict prisons to counteract this too ‘ impersonal’ 
tendency of State management. In the cases of a reclaimable 
nature, on the other hand, even though they have come under the 
cognisance of the law, and in non-criminal cases desirous of insti- 
tution treatment, yet unable to avail themselves of it by lack of . 
means, there is good reason for invoking the aid of the local 
authorities for what may be regarded as ‘ a national service locally 
administered ’ like education or ‘ public assistance.’ Such cases 
need more sympathetic, personal and local supervision than a State 
bureaucracy is likely to provide, even with the assistance of a 
Board of Visitors. Moreover, opportunity is thereby afforded for 
variety of treatment and careful study on the part of those 
responsible for the good government of the locality from which 
the delinquents come. The cases of inebriety associated with 
mental deficiency present an analogy with the inmates of asylums, 
and may well be a shared responsibility between State and local 
authority. I cannot help thinking that more deliberate con- 
sideration of how to deal with these hapless victims—of self- 
indulgence no doubt, but in part of social neglect also in some 
cases—would lead the party of Municipal Reform to review their 
decision to close their reformatory at Farmfield, a decision which 
can only result in reverting to the idle, futile, endless, and 
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hopeless repetition of short sentence treatment in the common 
gaol. 

As regards the small proportion of cases said to be ‘cured,’ 
it is well to recall the fact that when the Act of 1898 was before 
Parliament some of its supporters pointed to ‘cures’ in from 
30 per cent. to 40 per cent. of cases treated in reformatories 
abroad, and urged that if only half that proportion were cured 
here the Act would be justified. The whole thing was and stil] 
is an experiment in social pathology, but it needs to be fairly 
tried. It is idle to send to such a reformatory as Farmfield 
aged and callous drunkards. As I said in 1903, ‘unless and 
until voluntary co-operation of the individual in his or her own 
restoration is secured, I do not believe we are on the threshold 
of reform.’ Only cases in which such voluntary co-operation 
can be elicited are suitable for reformatory treatment, and pains 
have never yet been taken by proper co-ordination between the 
committing and the receiving authorities to see that such cases 
only are committed. The weeding-out of the ‘mentally defec- 
tive’ will doubtless greatly ameliorate the working of certified 
reformatories, while adequate classification in separate houses 
on the same estate, as was originally intended, has not as yet 
been fully tried, although there is ample room at Farmfield for 
any such provision. Lastly, the ‘after care’ of the patients, 
the return to liberty, that is to old environment and often to 
evil associations, though much attention has been given to it of 
late, still leaves much to be desired, if the labour of months is 
not to be undone in a few days or even hours. For these reasons 
I do not think it can be fairly contended that the results already 
obtained at Farmfield, in the adverse conditions under which 
the experiment has been tried, need be regarded as incommen- 
surate with the expenditure which has been incurred. 

Moreover, the short-sighted policy of declaring that London 
will experiment no further in this matter and throw up all work 
under the Inebriates Acts is not only unworthy but is opposed 
to the whole trend of modern thought and effort. As I pointed 
out in 1903, that wave of ‘new philanthropy’ whose influence 
sprang from the Wesleys, and Howard, and Romilly, and 
Elizabeth Fry, though running in a hundred channels is still 
unspent. The prison, the reformatory, the asylum, the school, 
the hospital, have all felt its benignant inspiration. Instead of 
the squalor and brutality that. Howard noted and Hogarth por- 
trayed, we have the model prison, the palatial asylum, the 
aseptic ward, the farm colony, the inebriate retreat, and, 
we may add, the garden city. A thousand agencies, individual, 
corporate, municipal or State directed, are competing and some- 
times conflicting for the betterment of the physically, mentally 
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and morally afflicted, for saving the sinner and the sot, and 
reforming the reprobate. Instead of thrusting out of sight and 
mind the fever-stricken and the village fool for the selfish reason 
that they will cause ‘damage to the King’s people to the high 
displeasure of God,’ Lazarus and Magdalen are nowadays sought 
out for- altruistic reasons, and even when they have brought 
misfortune and disease upon themselves are the objects of dis- 
interested attention and efforts at amelioration. There is not 
less but more need for institutions such as that which the Council 
threatens to abandon ; modified in its administration, safeguarded 
against abuse, and adequately assisted by Government subven- 
tion, I trust that under municipal management there may be 
found opportunity for yet greater usefulness in the Farmfield 
Reformatory, and that it may not be sacrificed upon the altar 


of Municipal Reform. 
WinwiaM J. Comins. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE TERRITORIAL 
FORCE 


In September of last year you were good enough to print an 
article of mine on the Territorial Force. In it I dwelt on the 
steps taken for the defence of South Africa by the formation of 
@ citizen army. 

I had had no opportunity of seeing the Territorial Force in 
England, and could only judge of its efficiency, or inefficiency, 
by the official reports made from time to time, and by the super- 
abundance of articles, letters and speeches on the subject. To 
see and judge for one’s self is after all the only way of forming 
a fair opinion, and this opportunity has been afforded me through 
the courtesy of my old friend and former staff officer, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Henry Mackinnon, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Western Command. 

Few officers have been so intimately connected with the 
Auxiliary Forces in former days as we have been, and before as 
well as during the formation of the Territorial Army Sir Henry 
Mackinnon held the appointments of Director of Auxiliary Forces 
and Director-General of the Territorial Force, while I was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Eastern portion of England. 

I have endeavoured to approach the subject with a perfectly 
open mind, wishing heartily to see an end put to the eternal 
bickering as regards the relative value of compulsory versus 
voluntary service, and hoping to see the same intelligent interest 
taken in the defence of the Mother Country that is taken by our 
Colonials in the defence of their Colonies. Let me before I go any 
further say how much good has been done, from all I have been 
able to gather during my tour through North and South Wales 
and Aldershot, by the action taken by Lord Roberts in making 
the English people realise the necessity there is to place our 
country in a proper state of defence—although one may not be 
prepared to go the whole length of the programme of the National 
Service League. Still, one sees that the minds of the people are 
far clearer than before the crusade undertaken by Lord Roberts. 
I am inclined to believe that the last two naval manceuvres have 
assisted wise people not to place implicit reliance on the Navy to 
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prevent an invasion, or at any rate, serious raids. If the Terri- 
torial Force is not in that high state of efficiency that one would 
wish to see, the fault does not lie with the members of the force. 
The splendid spirit that pervades it is at once noticeable. The 
same individual intelligence was no doubt in existence in many 
of the old Volunteer Corps, but there was lacking throughout the 
Force, taken as a whole, the determination to look at things 
seriously that is to be seen in the Territorial Force. This is 
perhaps the best answer that can be given to those who believe 
the Voluntary spirit is dead. 

Now let me state my impressions of the work I have seen 
done during my ten days’ tour. I avoid all details : that is more 
the business of the inspecting officer, and I was no more than a 
spectator. The efficiency is incomparably superior to the old 
Volunteer Force, and the senior officers responsible for that effi- 
ciency are satisfied with the progress made under the existing 
difficult conditions. Far more assistance is now given from the 
War Office ; competent brigadiers and brigade majors from the 
Regular Forces are provided, working systematically under the 
careful supervision of the Divisional generals. Trouble is taken, 
tact is shown that seldom existed to the same degree in the days 
gone by. So far, the Territorial Force has no cause for com- 
plaint, for it has got much that the old Volunteer Force longed 
for in vain. What, then, are the great hindrances to progress, 
for the State of Denmark, though by no means entirely rotten, 
is not in the healthy state it should be? 

There is, in the first place, the want of knowledge, the lack 
of the power of leadership, the inability to impart instructions on 
the part of many of the officers and non-commissioned officers. 
Iam not blaming them ; they are many of them busy men, who 
cannot afford time to go through courses unless they are able to 
select their own time and are given every encouragement. It is 
hard enough for them to find time for the annual training and 
drills. My remarks do not apply so much to the officers in the 
Artillery. They, apparently, find time to go through many of 
their courses. My remarks apply to the Infantry officer. He 
tells me that in the event of his being prepared to go through the 
course of musketry at Hythe, too often there is no room for him, 
and that he has to fall back upon a local school, where the in- 
struction is naturally not of the same value. There is a School of 
Instruction in Chelsea Barracks, but it is not easy for officers 
outside the London District to go there, to say nothing of the 
cost. It is a question whether it would not be wise to hold a 
school, say, in the North and one in the South of England where 
officers could go with more convenience and less cost to them- 
selves. 
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I am quite certain that to make the Territorial Force efficient 
every endeavour must be made to render the officers and N.O, 
officers more efficient than they now are. It is in this direction 
money can be best spent. I do not see that by the National 
Service League programme any more than by compulsory cadet 
training we get any nearer towards the solution of this difficulty, 
Possibly the Officers Training Corps may give more help in finding 
competent officers than is the case at present. 

That there is a feeling of apathy amongst the class which 
ought to take the lead is true enough, and it is hard to keep one’s 
patience when one has to listen to men abusing the Territorial 
Force who have it in their power to render it efficient, if, instead 
of grumbling, they would put their shoulders to the wheel and 
give a helping hand. 

As regards the physique of the men it is difficult to offer an 
opinion, because the stamp of men in the different corps I saw 
in Wales and Lancashire varies so much in the class from which 
they recruit. There are men from the mines, from manu- 
factories, and city clerks: none looking too well from the air 
they have lived in, and who no doubt would be quite 
different men after a few weeks in the healthy air of a camp. 
There could not be much wrong with a brigade from Lanca- 
shire which marched seven miles to and from its camp for 
a day’s outpost on Hartford Bridge Flats, cooked its food, 
and returned to camp in the afternoon. Quite a number in 
this brigade from Lancashire were wearing the clogs they are 
in the habit of using, marching better than they would have 
marched in ordinary boots. 

It is true that there is a sprinkling of lads in the ranks whose 
mothers would have been surprised had they heard them give 
their age to me as seventeen. But we suffer from the same com- 
plaint in the Regular Army. On the whole, I should say the 
Force I saw would give a tolerably fair account of itself on the 
march on service. As @ rule, the County Associations make 
excellent arrangements for providing the men with good boots. 

The first branch of the Service I saw was Western Signal 
Company R.E. Army Troops, under Lieutenant-Colonel J. Corby 
Legh, an officer who holds a very high position as an engineer 
in the service of the L.N.W. Railway Company. I asked him 
if he could guarantee that the men present at the training would 
be available in case of mobilisation. He believed they would be. 
The Royal Engineer officers are amongst the first to recognise 

the value of these engineer companies. In the event of mobilisa- 
tion they would be at once fit for service and for their own special 
work in every respect, and should prove a very efficient asset. 
Some of the officers of the company are practical electricians, 
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one is actually engaged in wireless experimental work in his 
business capacity. The other companies of the unit have also 
officers a large proportion of whom have technical knowledge. 
The men are largely drawn from the Post Office, and are mostly 
engaged on the Post Office telegraphs. Others come from various 
electrical and engineering work and from the railways. 

The difficulty in obtaining all the men for camp in this com- 
pany lies chiefly in employers of labour refusing permission for 
the men to attend the whole, or even in some cases a part, of 
the annual training. The men themselves would willingly serve 
for even a longer time if it could be arranged with the employers 
that they should not suffer from being for so long a period absent 
from their work. The technical work is excellent, the class of 
man enlisted is rather superior to that of an average battalion 
in the Infantry of the Territorial Force. The horsemanship is 
the weak point, but thaf in a very short time should be good 
enough for the simpler work required of the battalion. 

At Sker Camp I had the first opportunity of seeing the Terri- 
torial Artillery. It was the lst Welsh Howitzer Brigade. All 
the officers were present, and there were 257 rank-and-file out of 
308 men in the brigade. From the time I first gave evidence 
before a Committee at the War Office on the possible value of a 
Territorial Artillery until now, I have contended that the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted before a battery can be considered 
efficient in fire effect, fire discipline, and bringing guns into 
action are so great that I much question if the Artillery of the 
Territorial Force would ever prove anything more than an encum- 
brance, and even a positive danger if ever employed in the field. 
I said further, and say so again, that in this enclosed country 
you do not require the full complement of three Artillery brigades 
per division. I have not come across one Regular Artillery officer 
who does not agree in its being wise economy to cut down the 
Territorial Force Artillery by one-third. Not only would there 
be an ample supply of guns, but you would reduce the difficulty 
of the horse supply in the event of mobilisation, reduce the 
expense, and increase the efficiency. No matter however much 
I am assured to the contrary, I foresee the utmost confusion in 
solving the horse-supply problem when the Territorial Force is 
mobilised. Later on I saw at Pembrey the 10th Lancashire 
Battery, R.F.A. This is so interesting a case of the difficulties 
the Territorial Force has to contend with that I quote it in full. 
Last year this battery had to go through its annual training, not 
its gunnery practice, which takes place each alternate year. In 
this battery are about forty men in the employ of a well-known 
Peer and a large employer of labour in Lancashire. He notified 
that he could not spare these men for more than seven days; 
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this meant the breaking up of the battery at the end of the week, 
But worse was to come this year, for a few days before the 
battery left for Pembrey, at a cost of probably 400I., to go through 
its annual gunnery practice, down comes an order from this 
Peer to say his forty men must return after seven days, which 
meant the collapse of this year’s work. I make no comment. 
I merely give this as a typical case of the struggle the Territorial 
Force has to make when a Peer, who I understand is a keen 
supporter of the Liberal party, feels compelled to crush Lord 
Haldane’s good work and the voluntary efforts in aid of the 
defence of their country made by these forty men in his employ, 
The officer in charge of the instructions at the camp at Pembrey 
was under my command in the South African War, and not only 
is he a very efficient gunner, but I knew I could thoroughly 
rely on all he had to tell me. He said he considered the ‘ fire 
effect ’ of the Territorial batteries, taken as a whole, to be good, 
and, having regard to the untrained state of the men and horses, 
he thought that the mounted work was quite fair, and that in a 
very short time the batteries would be fit for service. I had only 
time to see the gunnery practice of that battery which had had 
to lose its forty men, i.e. the 10th L.B., R.F.A. I give much 
credit to all ranks for the keenness shown. The target was 
1800 yards distant, the conditions easy, the results satisfactory. 
This officer corroborated the opinion of the C.R.A. when speaking 
to me about the efficiency of the Ist Welsh Howitzer Brigade. 

I was curious to find out the opinion of the officer superin- 
tending the instruction at Trawsfynnyd. He had been hard at 
work from 8.30 A.M. to 6 P.M. from the middle of April to the 
middle of August, and had seen not only many brigades of Terri- 
torial Artillery, but I think all the Artillery from Salisbury carry- 
ing out their gunnery practice at Trawsfynnyd. I found myself 
on happy old hunting grounds, where I had seen successes and 
failures amongst the Regulars during the four years of my Eastern 
Command. In hunting parlance I should call the country big 
and sticky. The trial is a hard one for even the most efficient 
of Regular batteries; how would the Territorial batteries fare? 
Far better than I expected. The first battery of the 3rd Welsh 
Brigade performed its task quite fairly, and if its coming into 
action left much to be desired, there was good reason, as the site 
selected was about the most awkward at Trawsfynnyd, and that 
means @ great deal. 

The second battery calls for no special comment, but the 
third battery was heavily handicapped. There had been an 
Engineer company at Crewe—just the kind of unit that one 
would expect the L.N.W.R. to produce to perfection. But 
the authorities at the War Office changed the Engineer company 
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into a field battery; one would think with the view of testing if 
there was anything the L.N.W.R. could not produce at 
a moment’s notice. This was the first year of the venture, and 
if the result did not denote great efficiency, it reflected the utmost 
credit on all ranks in the battery ; keenness and intelligence were 
both present. I was curious to hear what the officer responsible 
for the instruction would have to tell me. He must forgive me 
if I say that he is a past-master at his work, and that the Terri- 
torial Artillery ought to be thankful they are in such able, tactful 
hands. He confirmed the opinions I had already heard, and 
assured me that he would be prepared to take some of the bat- 
teries he had had under him at Trawsfynnyd on service after one 
month’s training. The ‘fire effect’ he classed as ‘ very good,’ 
even if he compared the shooting to that of a Regular battery ; 
and as for bringing the guns into action, that he considered to 
be simply a matter of practice, and would be acquired in a 
month’s training. Whether the opinions expressed to me by 
artillery experts are too optimistic is an open question. I am 
only quoting what has been said to me. Certainly the progress 
made under trying conditions—for the target practice should be 
annual and not every two years as at present—is very creditable. 
The officers go through every course they can ; unlike the Infantry 
officers, they manage somehow to find time, and throughout the 
year their energy is exemplary. The individual intelligence of 
the rank-and-file helps very much towards the accuracy of the 
‘fire effect.’ 

To close this subject I may add that an Arfillery officer holding 
an important command, and who for some years has had un- 
rivalled opportunities for judging of the value of the Territorial 
Artillery, recognises the great progress made. So, after all I 
suppose I must admit I have been too much of a pessimist, and 
hope the gunners in their optimistic opinions have allowed for 
good ‘ observers,’ a most important factor, for you cannot trust 
to any one man for this most important duty. 

The Infantry varies immensely in efficiency and in numbers 
in different battalions. This year has been the worst I could 
have selected, owing to the very large number of men completing 
their engagement, and yet there was not that feeling of despond- 
ency I was prepared to find. I should be inclined to say, as a 
general rule, that the efficiency of a battalion and its strength 
depend to an immense extent on the commanding officer; far 
more than in a Regular battalion. A good adjutant is, of course, 
an important factor, and from all I saw and heard I think there 
is no cause here for complaint. It is very soon known in the 
district if the instruction in a battalion is good, if the corps 
of officers is a happy family, and brisk recruiting is the result. 
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Of course in some cases the adverse conditions are too great for 
the best of commanding officers to face. It is not always the 
employer who is to blame for not allowing his men to join the 
Territorial Force. More often it is the foreman of a gang, the 
reason being simple: a certain piece of work has to be carried 
out, let me say, by a gang of ten, and has to be completed within 
@ specified tune. The employer gives leave to three of the men, 
but it is the foreman who will be the loser. He therefore lets 
these three men understand that if they take their leave they 
don't come back again. In the North there is also the Socialist 
element. These people care nothing for the defence of their 
country, and believe the only object of a Territorial Force is to 
keep them in order if required. 

I saw Sir Henry Mackinnon inspect the North Wales Infantry 
Brigade, consisting of the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th Battalions Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers. The 4th Battalion is lucky in possessing a com- 
manding officer who is an enthusiast. There were twenty-three 
out of twenty-four officers present and 935 rank-and-file out of 
986, only twelve men going home at the end of eight days. These 
are very remarkable figures. The Welsh Border Brigade con- 
sisted of the lst, 2nd and 3rd Monmouth, the lst Hereford, the 
4th Shropshire. In this brigade 2989 were in camp for fifteen 
days, 649 for eight days, and 448 absent with leave, forty-nine 
without leave. 

The South Wales Brigade—Brecknock 8.W.B. 4th, 5th 
and 6th Battalions Welsh Regiment—mustered 3618 out of an 
establishment of 4662, and as an adjutant remarked to me, given 
a barber and more setting-up drill, there would be no cause for 
complaint in the general appearance of the men. 

At Denbigh I saw the North Lancashire Brigade—4th and 
5th Royal Lancaster Regiment, 4th and 5th Loyal North Lanca- 
shire, 5th S.L.R.—which mustered 1018 men for seven days, 
2261 for fifteen days, out of 3647 men. 

The 1st West Lancashire Brigade, R.F.A., the Divisional 
Transport and Supply column, and the 2nd West Lancashire Field 
Ambulance Company, were also present. The troops were 
engaged in tactical work under Major-General Lindsay. 

The East Lancashire Division, under Major-General Douglas 
at Aldershot, consisted of the Lancashire Fusilier Brigade (5th, 
6th, 7th and 8th Battalions Lancashire Fusiliers), the Hast 
Lancashire Infantry Brigade (4th and 5th Battalions Lancashire 
Regiment and 9th and 10th Battalions Manchester Regiment), 
and the Manchester Brigade (5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Battalions 
Manchester Regiment). 

This division mustered 8775, out of which 345 came for the 
last week only and 1838 left at the end of the first week. I may 
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add that this satisfactory muster is on account of Aldershot being 
a popular quarter. 

1 saw a Special Reserve battalion R.E. working alongside the 
Welsh Divisional Engineers at Monmouth. The piece of ground 
placed at their disposal was ideal, bounded on one side by a river 
for bridging, and ground that was well suited for throwing up 
earthworks or digging trenches. This Special Reserve battalion 
averaged twenty-four years in age, and as regards physique com- 
pared favourably with the Territorial battalion. The difficulty 
is to find officers qualified to instruct, for how is a busy man to 
go for one year to Chatham to be attached to the R.E.? 

The Army Service Corps companies are perhaps as satisfactory 
a branch as any in the Territorial Force, and with very little 
training would prove of great value. I saw the West Lancashire 
and the East Lancashire Transport and Supply Columns. The 
former were in possession of up-to-date motor transport. Much 
trouble has been taken by the officers in command of the com- 
panies to face any confusion as regards horses for the transport 
in the event of mobilisation, and one can do no more than hope 
their efforts may prove successful. 

I saw the lst Welsh and the East Lancashire Field Ambu- 
lances. In intelligence and physique these companies compare 
well with our Regulars. I was also asked to inspect the City 
of Chester Volunteer Aid detachments, numbering 120, under 
the command of Lady Mackinnon, to whom one is indebted for 
their excellent organisation. There was a smaller branch which 
linspected near Denbigh. Our late experience in South Africa 
taught us that unless ladies know their work as nurses in peace 
time they are of no value on service, and had better remain at 
home. So far as I could judge, many of those under Lady 
Mackinnon’s superintendence would prove of value. The Welsh 
Cyclist Battalion is composed of excellent material, good cyclists 
and well mounted. There is no reason why this battalion should 
not be efficient for ordinary work in a very short time. 

From all I could gather from those officers who from their 
positions are competent to give an opinion, the progress made in 
the Territorial Force is as good as one has any reason to expect. 
The two weak points are, as I have said, the officers and the non- 
commissioned officers, and I think extra money spent in helping 
them to obtain instruction would tend more than anything else 
towards the efficiency of the force. 

As regards the vexed question of compulsory versus voluntary 
training, so far as I could ascertain the general feeling, I should 
not be inclined to think the country would, at any rate at present, 
be prepared to make so radical a change as regards adults, but 
Iam convinced that the country would accept now, if only the 
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two parties would agree, compulsory cadet training from twelys 
to eighteen years of age. I know this is not all some of ug 
would wish for, but it is the most we can expect to obtain, and 
would, I believe, in case of a national danger prove the salvation 
of the Territorial Army. It is far easier to instruct a lad ip 
shooting, drill and discipline, to instil into him his duty to his 
country, than in dealing with an adult. In a few years we 
should find the youths of this country well set-up, which js 
certainly not the case at present, and we should find an entirely 
different tone existing as regards the duty we all owe to our 
country. (We soldiers and sailors have no right to a monopoly 
of patriotism. The training should be given in school hours, 
not taken from the play-time, and made as little irksome as 
possible. It is quite untrue that by the time a lad reaches the 
age of eighteen he will be sick to death of soldiering. That is 
certainly not the case in South Africa, where there are more 
cadets ready to join the citizen army than there is room for. 
That universal cadet training may affect detrimentally such fine 
institutions as the ‘Church Lads’ Brigade,’ the ‘ Boys’ Brigade’ 
and the Scouts is quite possible, but this is a detail that cannot 
be considered when dealing with the far greater question of 
training the youth of England to defend their country. I am 
quite prepared for the remark that the bulk of lads leave school 
at fourteen, and how can training be continued after that age? 
The Colonies have no difficulty in answering this conundrum, and 
their conditions are far harder than our own in England. 
Surely the difficulties would be even greater if one took an adult 
from his work four months at a time? You may say that 
granted the proposal to make the Territorial Force efficient by 
means of compulsory cadet training, still that must be a matter 
of four or five years hence. Do you for one moment imagine that 
the programme of the National Service League would, under 
the most favourable circumstances, come into force one day 
sooner ? 

I do not enter into the lists as a champion for compulsory 
or voluntary service; both have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. I do champion the Territorial Army, and I admire the 
fine spirit that has kept it alive under very depressing circum- 
stances. I have not any intention to gloss over its lack of 
efficiency or want of numbers. But unless the Government 
gives the Secretary for War the firm support he has a right to 
look for, no one can expect the country to treat the Territorial 
Army with the respect it must have shown to it if it is to be 
efficient. Money is required to be judiciously spent on making 
the officers and non-commissioned officers efficient and in meeting 
the employers half-way. I cannot think the men require any 
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more pay, for on this score I heard no complaints. Better pro- 
vided camps, better arrangements for the meals, for their 
canteens and recreation tents, I have never seen. Let me on 
behalf of my comrades thank the Y.M.C.A. for the tents provided 
in 80 Many camps during recent years, which are so highly 
appreciated by all ranks. 

I never recollect enjoying myself more than I have done 
during this tour of inspection through the most lovely parts of 
North and South Wales. The weather was perfect, and a 
cheerier, harder-working body of men no one could wish fo see 
than one finds in the Territorial Force—very different from the 
old Brighton days; and if one cannot report as great efficiency 
as is required, still there is a force in being that should be en- 
couraged by our country, and I am glad to write these few lines 
recording my impression of the force as it appears to me. 


METHUEN. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE DANGER IN INDIA 


Or all the problems that lie before the English people to-day 
there is none more vital, none more pressing than that of India. 
For the discontent there does not decrease nor can it do so. Itis 
not sporadic but universal, and though it has its crests and 
troughs, it has no ebb but flows unceasingly. 

India is lost to us in sentiment. She can no longer bear our 
rule. It galls her, and she resents it. She waits now but her 
opportunity, and given that, she will depart from us—will we 
or nill we. Yet that would be ruin to both of us; no one who 
looks facts in the face will doubt that this is so. 

Therefore, before it is too late, it behoves us to take stock 
of the situation. 

What is the cause that makes India hate us? She did not 
do so once. 

We did not conquer India. She placed herself beneath our 
rule of her own free will. It was not English troops who won 
India, nor who kept India for us in the Mutiny. They were the 
nucleus, no doubt, but alone they could have achieved nothing. 
They were too few in number, too oppressed by the hostile 
climate, too immobile to achieve a conquest. An English army 
might march through India, it could not conquer it. 

India was won by Sepoy regiments under British leaders, 
by Sepoy police; it was accepted by the people gladly. India 
gave herself to us a hundred and fifty years ago, and again 
ratified her consent but fifty years ago. Yet now she fiercely 
wishes a divorce, and she is bound to get it unless our relations 
change. What are the causes and the’ cure? 

This problem of India is so serious, it may become at any 
moment so urgent that no opinion upon its cause and cure is to 
be rejected. I doubt if in many counsellors there be wisdom, but 
unless the counsel be weighed and verified, the public cannot 
know if it have truth in it or not. And the English public is 
entitled to know. When its great heritage is in danger it is its 
right, its duty, to look facts in the face for itself and judge 
itself. If India be lost through our apathy, whom have we to 
blame but ourselves? I therefore propose to summarise two 
articles that appeared on this subject in the August number of 
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this Review, to extract what seems to me the gist of each, and 
to set against it certain facts. And as an outcome of these facts 
I have some remarks of my own to make. That done, the reader 
will, I hope, have grounds to help him towards a judgment of 
his own. 

The articles were by Sir W. Lee-Warner' and Mr. Cookson,’ 
but for convenience I will take Mr. Cookson’s first, for he 
writes of the disloyalty, and Sir W. Lee-Warner only of the 
methods of recruitment for the Civil Service, and as the latter 
should be governed by the state of India, Mr. Cookson naturally 
comes first. What are the causes that he has discovered? They 
seem to be five. 

There is an antagonism between the East and West. The 
Indian hates the European and vice versa. The English woman 
will not go down to dinner with the ‘black man’! 

We have bad manners. 

The Indian does not appreciate the railways and other 
material improvements we have made. They are disturbing to 
society and injure morals. English machine-made goods have 
partly ousted the native hand-made goods and so created dis- 
content. 

We have introduced new ideas into India and forbidden their 
expression. 

India is irreligious. 

Let us consider these. 

Is the natural antagonism between the European and the 
Indian a new thing? Have they changed in their natures or 
have we in the last century? Did English women ever want to 
be taken in to dinner by Indians, and whether they did or did 
not, how would it affect the 300,000,000 under our rule? The 
answer is No. Our natures have not changed at all. Whatever 
natural antagonism—and it is strong—there is now existed 
always. India was contented once despite this natural aversion ; 
why is she not so now? 

Then as to manners. 

Have our manners deteriorated since a hundred years ago, 
and, if so, why? Mr. Cookson does not say. It is, of course, 
the manners of officials and officers that matter, for the non- 
official Englishman does not count outside a few towns. Have 
the Services deteriorated? He does not tell us. 

The third fact is not peculiar to India, but is common to 
all the world. Everywhere in old countries railways disturbed 
morals—that is to say, fossilised habits—and set up a new evolu- 
tion. The objection to them has frequently been strong; it was 

1 «The Civil Service of India,’ by Sir William Lee-Warner, G.C.S.I. 
2 ‘Why is there Disloyalty in India?’ by Geoffrey Cookson, 
Vou. LXXIV—No. 440 SE 
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so in parts of England and of France. But they were quickly 
accepted. Morals adjusted themselves. Nowhere did they cause 
revolution or irritation against; government. Indian hum 
does not differ from Western humanity in this matter, or, indeed, 
any other fundamental matter ; and herein is no cause for general 
disloyalty. 

There is throughout the world a continual competition in 
goods. New-kinds, whether imported or indigenous, are always 
ousting older and worse or more expensive kinds. England, for 
instance, now lives on imported wheat and meat. Some, of 
course, suffer, but the majority gain or they would not buy the 
new goods. The prevention of the entry of new things may drive 
peaple. to. exasperation, as with our English corn laws, but their 
admission, never does so, because the majority gain thereby. §o 
Mr. Cookson’s third reason fails. 

His fourth reason is that whereas: we have introduced free 
ideas. we have forbidden their realisation, which he contradicts 
later by saying that India. is technically the freest country in the 
world, so that it is not clear what he does actually mean. I do 
not know the difference between technical and real freedom, and 
my experience is that in India there is little freedom. 

His last reason is the worst of all. He says that what India 
is really suffering from is want of religion, and he suggests a 
new spirituality as a cure for all Indian ills. He says that there 
is ‘common ground of essentials on which Hindu and: Christian 
and Mahommedan may meet,’ and he suggests that the cause of 
the trouble lies in want of religion, and its solution is moré 
religion. Now this is a common idea, and because it is widely 
spread, and is at the same time disastrously mistaken, it is worth 
while to consider it a little. 

To begin with, there is no common ground on which Hindu 
and Christian and Mahommedan can meet. There is the 
common ground of humanity on which all men can meet if they 
will discard their creeds and return to the fundamental truths of 
life, but creeds are what divide and not unite. They are para- 
sites upon the tree of life and are not parts of it. All progress 
is despite of them and not: because of them. What India suffers 
from now is not too little religion but a great deal too much. 
What afflicts India is the inhumanity of caste, infant marriages, 
harem and zenana life; the tyranny of priests; the looking back 
at a dead past instead of forward’ to a living future ; the despair 
of: this life because it is-objectless and therefore unhappy, and 
the: consequent desire for some other; the hatred of creed to 
creed and caste to caste. These are what ruined the free pro- 
gressive India of several centuries ago and drove it into anarchy 
and despair. And under our rule they have increased and not 
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decreased. We have extinguished two or three outrageous mani- 
festations of religion, such as suttee and ‘sacrifice; but, as a 
whole, religious bonds have grown tighter under our rule. India 
is more religious, and not less. 

The solvent for such despairs and divisions is a common effort 
towards a common end; in the give and take of free communities 
such divisions gradually are worn away. But our rule has 
destroyed the village community and with it the communal life. 

We have done more. We have by our system of courts and 
precedents fossilised all the laws of marriage, of family, and 
inheritance, which are parts of religion, so that no evolution is 
possible. Before we ruled there was continual change, but we 
have stopped all that. Even so enthusiasti¢d a lawyer as Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine points out the disastrous effect so caused, 
and it is much worse since his day. India is bound in custom 
and religion so that she can hardly move, and we have but 
tightened the bonds and made them rigid. 

When I hear this talk about the defect of India being want 
of religion and the cure being more of it, I am reminded of an 
old print, famous in its time but forgotten now, no doubt. A 
man is shown sitting at a table, his head between his hands, his 
face swollen and flushed, and his eyes bloodshot. All about him 
are bottles empty and full, and out of his mouth come the follow- 
ing words: ‘ My head gets worse and worse. I feel giddy and 
faint, and I can hardly move. I have tried brandy for it, and 
gin, and whiskey and rum, and it is no better. What am I to 
do now? I know. I will mix them all together and take a 
bucketful. That cannot fail.’ 

And so it is with India. She is drunk with spirituous drinks. 
Her head is muddled and her limbs are feeble. The cure is not 
more drinks nor yet mixed drinks, but the pure, cold water of 
common sense. It may not intoxicate but it gives health. And 
health is what India wants. 

Therefore it will be seen that Mr. Cookson offers no clear 
diagnosis of the Indian fever. Where he is specific he does not 
seem to have discovered anything new, and he has no explanation 
of the vague Weltschmerz that he notices. 

Yet the reason of the unrest is not difficult to discover. To 
one who has been for twenty-seven years among the peoples of 
the provinces as non-official and as official it seems quite obvious. 
India dislikes our rule because it hurts her, and the reason that 
it hurts Her is that it has become bad. It has for fifty years or 
so deteriorated and grown more harsh, more unsympathetic, and 
more pedantic. India, on the other hand, has grown. She wants 
more liberty, not less. We held her in elastic leading-strings 
some fifty years ago. Now she is stronger she wants the strings 
3 E2 
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relaxed, but we have made them into iron and constricted 
them. 

How does our government hurt her? In every way, I think, 
wherever it touches. Criminal and civil courts, revenue admini- 
stration, and education hurt. But, most of all, the destruction 
of the village organism bites and burns. 

Take a few facts; more there is no room for. 

The criminal courts are filled with perjury and false evidence; 
the police are most unsatisfactory; a jury system could not be 
introduced because juries would always acquit. 

Why is all this? Because the people hate our criminal system 
root and branch. We call it justice, they do not. Good men 
will not help it, neither by serving it as police nor by telling it 
the truth, nor by acting on juries. The people consider the courts 
are failures. And so does the Government, or why in Burma 
does it annually imprison over two thousand men for one or two 
years against whom not only has no offence been proved but none 
has been charged? 

.The civil courts are as bad. Perjury and forgery are common, 
and condoned. The courts are to a great extent but collecting 
agencies for money-lenders. The people despise them. In 
Burma, for instance, they resort to them less and less. And 
why? Here is one reason. Because even if after great trouble 
and expense you do get a decree, the chances are against you 
recovering anything. In 53 per cent. of the cases in Burma in 
1910 the execution was wholly infructuous. That does not mean 
that in the other 47 per cent. much was obtained. 

Our courts have petrified all custom into cast-iron precedent. 
Such are our courts. 

Our education is a failure, naturally, because its ideals are 
wrong. 
And whereas the village used to be a self-governing unit, with 
a council of elders and a headman as mayor, we have turned 
the headman into an official of Government and the council has 
disappeared. Consequently the village as an organism is dead, 
local self-government has been killed. The one organism in 
India that had life and the possibilities of growth we have 
destroyed, and with it social life and evolution. Each villager 
is in every act under the eye of a Government official responsible 
to the district magistrate, a headman appointed, directed, 
punished, and dismissed by him. Naturally good men will not 
do such work. Such are a few facts out of very many. 

Now how did this arise? And having begun why was it not 
seen and stopped? For one cause only. The Government is 
out of touch with life and facts. ‘For fifty years it has been 
growing farther and farther away from the people and from facts. 
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It used to be an aristocracy of men who were in touch with life, 
men who knew how to rule because they knew what humanity 
was, men who had open eyes, who tried to see and do what was 
right and just, and not simply what was legal. They softened 
and humanised the laws, they were respected, honoured, known 
as men, and not machines to grind out judgments. They were 
not bound by precedent but’ by a sense of right. But for some 
time now it has been a pedagogy, living in abstract thought, self- 
righteous, deaf and blind, a thing of formulae and precedent and 
law, whose only desire is uniformity, and which cannot think 
outside its narrow channels. It blames the people, not itself, 
for all the trouble. The Civil Service of India has become, as 
Eversley said it would, a commission of schoolmasters, and his 
further prophecy of the inevitable end is not far off fulfilment. 

Now this failure of the Civil Service has for long been growing 
increasingly evident. It has been evident not only to Indians 
and to non-official Englishmen, but to the Government itself. 
It has been full of complaints. India is being lost to us, and the 
Civil Service is losing it. Now why is this? A more serious 
question could not be conceived than this, for on its rectification 
depends not only the fate of India but of England also. 

What, then, has Sir W. Lee-Warner, late of the Council of 
the Government of India, to say on this most urgent question? 
Briefly what he says is this : 

He quotes Mill to the effect that the success of the govern- 
ment of India depends on the personal qualities and capacities 
of the agents of government He says that it is still so. He 
says that entrance to the Service of India by competitive 
examination has become part of our system, and therefore will 
continue. He says that India is not prepared to educate its 
officials from boyhood. 

He wants more Indians in the Service. 

Practically this is all he does say, and it is interesting to see 
what he omits. These are some of the things. 

The Civil Service has notoriously failed, and fails more and 
more to be efficient. If India is on the verge of revolution it is 
the Civil Service that is to blame; but he has nothing to say 
about this. 

Indian civilians are ignorant of the people they rule, and 
cannot even talk to them, but they are ‘able to hold their own 
in public debate, and have a sense of justesse.’ 

Well, I never heard that public debate formed part of the 
duties of any executive officer, so that this equipment does not 
seem very valuable. When a ship is drifting on the rocks, does 
it help if the officers can hold their own in public debate? 

As to justesse, I do not know quite what is meant by this. If 
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common sense is meant, then the Indian civilian has none of it, 
or he would long ago have seen the growing trouble and tried to 
meet it. Had Clive no justesse, I wonder, or Henry Lawrence, or 
Meadows Taylor? They were not University men. 

Thus the whole crucial question is not discussed at all, and 
everything is assumed. 

That India is passionately resenting her present government 
by competition wallahs is not thought worthy of discussion, but 
Only details as to ages, etc. Where is the ‘sense of proportion’ 
here? 

Again, ‘ India is not prepared to educate her Service.’ Does 
she then prefer revolution? It would seem so. But if so, why 
not say so? 

Sir W. Lee-Warner quotes Mill again, that the agents of 
Government should go out young. He assumes that twenty-four 
or twenty-five is ‘young.’ The men who knew India went out 
much earlier. Clive, Warren Hastings, Nicholson, and John 
Lawrence went out at eighteen, Henry Lawrence at seventeen, 
Lord Roberts at sixteen, Meadows Taylor at fifteen. You will 
find no man who has got to know India who has gone out at 
over twenty. By twenty-four or twenty-five a man is far too old 
to begin a totally new life amongst totally new conditions. He 
never does so adapt himself, and is reduced to form his opinions 
on what others say—on Mill, for instance. He has to live on 
paper knowledge, for he cannot acquire any other. Moreover, 
his personality, which is what Mill means by character, has been 
crushed in England by too prolonged a tutelage, and he is no 
longer a free-seeing, free-thinking man, but an automaton of 
rules and formulae. All this Sir W. Lee-Warner omits. 

Again, he recommends the admission of Indians to the Civil 
Service, but he does not discuss its propriety, or even possibility. 
He assumes both. Yet there are great objections. I will 
mention two of them. 

The present financial progress of India is due to the English 
merchants, bankers, and planters who have developed the re- 
sources of the country. They have invested a large capital in 
its development, and have a heavy stake in India. Without them 
India would be poverty-stricken and the present government 
impossible. English corporations hold, too, almost all the public 
debt. They think, therefore, that their interests deserve con- 
sideration. Their first necessity is that order and peace should 
reign in India, and they are strongly of opinion that these condi- 
tions could not obtain under Indian civilians. What is to be 
done? ‘They will not be ignored where vital matters are con- 
cerned, nor will they be overridden or outvoted. The events of 
1884 in regard to the Ilbert Bill showed conclusively that they 
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would not be content with mere remonstrance. They will stop 
dangerous measures if they can, and there is little doubt they 
can if they so determine. Is 1884 quite forgotten? 

Again, those who know the people of India know that there 
could be nothing more distasteful to them than being handed over 
to Indian civilians, whether of their own race or not. This is very 
natural and indeed obvious. The people will accept the rule of 
an Englishman as head of the district because he is the fit and 
proper representative of the English Raj. But to put in one of 
themselves to rule them, supported by British bayonets—well, it 
does not require much imagination to know what would happen. 

Thus against the appointment of Indians as civilians are 
arrayed all the English commercial and industrial interests of the 
country, and say two hundred and ninety-nine and a half millions 
out of the three hundred millions of British India. Are these 
quite negligible factors? Is it justesse to ignore them at the 
bidding of a small ‘educated’ Indian class? 

Sir W. Lee-Warner does not, of course, speak for the Govern- 
ment of India. His is not an authoritative utterance. Neverthe- 
less he has been a member of the Council of India, and it will 
certainly not be unfair to suppose that his attitude to these burn- 
ing questions reflect more or less that of the Government. It is 
just this attitude that causes despair in all who have the interests 
of England and of India at heart. It cannot look facts squarely 
in the face, it cannot think, it cannot go behind precedent, though 
that precedent be leading to destruction. It assumes everything 
—wrongly, and is concerned only with trivial detail. 

India can be regained, but not by methods like these. Only the 
humanity that is in touch with humanity and not paper, only 
the courage that never shirks a fact, only that clearsightedness 
that sees beneath the surface ripple the trend of ocean currents, 
can bring us safely through this trouble. We had common sense 
once : where is it now? 

To regain India two things are necessary. We must so 
reform the Government of India that it be once more in touch 
with reality. It must know India and must serve India ; only by 
doing so can it serve England. The whole ideal and personnel 
must be completely changed, and then’ self-government must be 
cultivated. This must begin at the bottom, not the top; in the 
villages, not in council chambers; and on a firm and enduring 
base must be assisted to slowly grow. So can we win back India 


—there is no other way. 
H. Frecpine-Hatn. 
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SOME RECENT NOTABLE NOVELS 


It is to touch a difficult enough problem to try to say what it 
is makes one novel notable and another no more than interesting. 
It is a matter of indifference what the moment’s interest of 
either may be ; but one recurs afterwards as something not only 
rememberable (either may be that, according to its subject, ora 
trick of its handling) but definitely memorable, as something that 
has strangely touched such chords in the soul that the mind wishes 
to retain, forcefully electssto retain, the thought of the discipline 
it was caused to undergo. It is, of course, the rare books that 
do that superlatively ; even as it is the rare men who produce such 
books. The truly bewildering thing is that the memorable is not 
the immediate : that in no year (as time has proved too com- 
pletely) could the judgment either of the elect, from whom the 
critics derive their inspirations, or the broader, less questioning 
masses of the reading public, be trusted infallibly as to what books 
shall thereafter be considered memorable. It is that that makes 
speculation so vivid, even so exciting. One reads The Way of 
Ambition, by Mr. Robert Hichens, where the situation itself— 
that of a man who has his work in music to do, and who wishes 
only to do it faithfully, but has been drawn into a conception of 
ambition that is alien to him by his wife’s lust for successful 
notoriety—is sufficient to suggest possibilities. Mr. Hichens 
cannot be uninteresting ; but throughout the interest there is the 
constant thought that the possible significance in the situation has 
dropped out. We know we shall not put the book up on our 
shelves as something we must inevitably keep despite the paucity 
of our shelf-room. The characters, when themselves not unreal, 
manage to work themselves into unreal situations, and the interest 
of the mind in reading is no token that the whole being has been 
aroused and is awakened, is concentrated stressfully on the 
experience. One does not think of that. The interest passes as 
indisputably as a skill in technique arouses it; and there is an 
end on it. 

The emptying of a full flood of passion into a book does not 
alter that fact, does not woo away its central ineffectuality, as 
Mr. Hall Caine’s The Woman Thou Gavest Me is enough to 
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prove. The very force of that passion is sufficient sometimes to 
work itself into justifying situations. Passion. remains passion, 
even when it is meretricious ; and i; may suddenly find itself, by 
a slight, almost unconscious shifting of the parts, speaking in its 
just and native accents. Over and over again, when one has been 
irritated and angered by the unreal theatricality, the pose, the 
mawkish sentiment, put on in heavy colours and continued 
without intermission or alleviation till the mind cries out in pro- 
test, a sudden change occurs: a restraint comes on the tale, and 
a readjustment causes the forces to fall into their proper places, 
and for awhile there are pages written as well as most living 
English writers could have written them—though there is never 
the riveting sense of style. Then the melodramatic storm comes 
on again; and we refuse to give any credence to Lord Raa or 
Mary O'Neill, or to believe that there are such people. 

Yet The Woman Thou Gavest Me, apart from the natural 
publicity it might win, has been accorded an excellent advertise- 
ment in being banned by the libraries. If one accepted the plea 
of morality as the justification of the libraries, it would be difficult 
to understand their particular choices for this autumn. None of 
the novels they have banned, neither Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, 
nor The Devil’s Garden by Mr. W. B. Maxwell, nor Sinister 
Street by Mr. Compton Mackenzie, can fall under the charge of 
being involved in sexuality, either purely or pornographically. 
This does not mean that they are not involved in love, with its 
thwartings, its hungers, its disappointments. Novelists have long 
since decided that novels cannot be written without love ; and it is 
quite plain that where love enters its pains and satisfactions must 
also enter. That is, however, a different thing from the handling 
of sexual situations; as, for example, in certain pornographic 
novels that have claimed so wide a circulation that the libraries 
peacefully distribute them without any protest. In Mr. 
Mackenzie’s book there is not even a risky moment. The in- 
evitable loves and dangers of adolescence are handled with extra- 
ordinary delicacy : so truly so, indeed, as even to leave an uncertain 
impression of their meaning. With The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me it is different ; though one would have thought that the idea 
of a woman, just married, refusing to concede his marital rights 
to a man whom she discovers to have been a libertine, was just 
such a situation as would have pleased Pharasaism—did we not 
know the moral constituents of Pharasaism, and its fears of 
discovery. Mr. Maxwell’s novel can scarcely be called a success. 
Its attempt in technique not only frustrates the reader’s interest, 
it frustrates not less surely the development of character. The 
onward course of narrative and the conviction of psychology are 
both hindered; for the essential facts necessary to the due 
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relation of both, Mrs. Dale's ‘ past’ and William Dale’s murder, 
are hidden from us till the sequences to which they each 
in turn give rise have been concluded. That is to say, wo 
read the book wondering whence its interest is to arise, when 
suddenly the first fact is made known that lay behind thes 
seemingly innocent events, ambushed by Mr. Maxwell's 
technique ; and then we proceed similarly through the latter half 
of the book till the second discovery. Had these facts been given 
to us at the outset of the events to which they give rise, our 
interest would have quickened, and Mr. Maxwell would have 
been free to develop his characters without the fear of discovering 
to us what must, as things are, be carefully disguised. It isa 
strange technique that prohibits our interest, for the most part, 
in the narrative, and inhibits the narrator from giving depth of 
psychology to the people of his fable. 

Yet to claim that these books are morally reprehensible, or 
that they even handle sexual events overboldly, is ridiculous. The 
truth, however, of a book being placed under a ban is quite other 
than its moral undesirability. Books are put under a ban if there 
is any element in them that may create such a demand as will 
compel the libraries to order more heavily than (or even so heavily 
as) for its predecessor by the same pen. The question is not 
moral but economic. Libraries do not find a commensurate 
increase of subscribers because they order twice as heavily for 
any given book; and so they rally together to prevent authors 
compelling an increase of orders. Dozens of authors are con- 
tinually being placed under this penalty; it is only the few 
who are better known who can turn it to the advantage of adver- 
tisement ; and the libraries gain in the end, in either event. In 
one case they succeed in hindering an author’s material advance- 
ment; in the other they get subscribers who join merely to 
compel them to procure a particular book. 

Not the least of the injuries conferred by such a ban is the 
confusion of the issue. It is difficult, for instance, to speak 
without a bias in favour of Sinister Street. It is, indeed, not easy 
to speak at all of the book, for as yet only half, and the least 
interesting half as one may judge, has been given to us. The 
book is not a small one, yet we are only carried to the moment 
when Charles Michael Saxby Fane is about to proceed to Oxford. 
It is difficult not to resist a comparison with John Christopher, 
even though we are wrong in suspecting that Mr. Cannan’s recent 
translation of that wonderful book was not without its influence 
in suggesting a larger scope of canvas to Mr. Mackenzie. There 
is the same wealth of detail in both; but how different in each 
is the method of selection. In John Christopher the detail is 
not only subordinated to the growth of Christopher’s mind: it 
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would be even @ mis-statement to put it so, for it is Christopher’s 
growth of mind that decrees the choice of detail. As we grow 
and thrive with Christopher so we advance along the incidents 
that befall. One is conditioned by the other : it is the psychology 
that dominates the book: if the events are multitudinous it is 
because the mind is many-various : and the reading of the book 
becomes a spiritual discipline that clings about the memory, 
deepening the significance of passing events in life. But in 
Sinister Street the method is the very reverse. Outward events 
so usurp attention that the psychology suffers. We have described 
for us, in the way of example, the whole course of Fane’s pre- 
occupation with religious ritual : yet it is a preoccupation merely ; 
not a quest, an adventure, a passion. It is as though Fane stood 
by, a cipher, while this procession passed before him, carefully 
and justly described by Mr. Mackenzie; with the result that in 
the degree in which Mr. Mackenzie succeeds in arousing our 
interest in the procession of events our interest in Michael Fane 
diminishes. The procession remains external; it has no 
correspondence in Michael Fane’s mind ; and our interest remains 
so far external that we find it hard to believe in such a person 
as Fane. We do not see him objectively; nor has he created 
an intense experience for us, into which we are introduced and 
compelled to live. It is possible, to be sure, that the next volume 
may give him personality; but it is hard to believe that it will 
when one lengthy volume has failed to do so. 

It is, we may suspect, the question of length that has brought 
the difficulty. Diffusion has caused irrelevance. Had he, by @ 
limit of space, been compelled to compress his matter, that 
increased tensity might quite conceivably have given Michael 
Fane a growing personality. It does not avail to quote ‘ French 
and Russian literature ’ by way of defence, for the length of these 
proceeds through intensification and not through diffusion. 
Dostéevski may be taken as the supreme example; and he serves 
the better as an example inasmuch as Mrs. Garnett’s trans- 
lations in the new complete edition that Mr. Heinemann is 
issuing have undeniably caused him to exert a very. considerable 
influence on the younger writers. Hitherto the greatness of 
Dostéevski has been apparent in spite of the translations in which 
he has appeared—some of them egregious and intolerable; but 
now that his novels are appearing, and appearing collectedly, in 
a translation that is in itself excellent literature, the power of 
that colossal mind is exerting itself. A first reading of The 
Idiot is an experience not hastily to be forgotten. It is a spiritual 
adventure, and a very beautiful spiritual adventure. Dostéevski’s 
profound faith enables him to lead us into the strangest of possible 
company without ever losing hold of a compelling humanity ; and 
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80 he composes extravagant situations because they permit him 
to display human souls more simply and essentially because more 
dramatically and intensely. And above it all shines the figure of 
Myshkin, one of the most remarkable creations in literature. That 
the reappearance of such a writer in two of his greatest novels, 
The Brothers Karamazov and The Idiot, should not fail in its 
influence is only natural. It is even desirable ; for all art draws 
on its roots in the past, and were it to be maintained that 
Dostéevski is the greatest novelist that has yet written that 
would be a contention hard to gainsay. 

The increased length of novels is probably one aspect of that 
influence. There seems some justification for that when it is 
recalled that one hundred and seventy-six closely printed pages, 
the whole of the first book in fact, of The Idiot, is concerned with 
the happenings of one single day. Yet how closely packed it is! 
An immense range of characters has been introduced, perfectly 
marshalled, each set in a psychology that is never obvious, never 
easy, always at a considerable remove, compact and deeply 
introspective ; a sequence of events has been carefully ordered that 
displays inventive skill and a great power of culmination ; so that, 
when the day is concluded in that extraordinary scene in 
Nastashya’s room, it is incredible that we have but lived through 
@ day and not a year, so intense has life been, and so fully and 
completely aware of itself. The length is compact of the stuff 
of psychology, of faith, never of external reproduction; and to 
that creative fecundity it is impossible to put a limit since it 
evolves itself, spinning its own form from within. 

It is this same power of evolution from within, with the 
endlessness of interest it suggests, that has led to what may be 
called the hunting of the trilogy. We have yet to see the third 
volume in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s trilogy that began with Clay- 
hanger and continued with Hilda Lessways. The considerable 
declension of interest in the second of these volumes, not to speak 
of its incompleteness and a certain feeling of spentness, makes the 
advent of the third volume of curious interest. In the meantime, 
however, Mr. Bennett has taken up ‘ The Card’ and turned him 
into ‘The Regent.’ With a trick for striking ‘ moments,’ culti- 
vated, as we may believe, by his recent successes in playwriting, 
he exerts himself continually to maintaining a vivid, if not 
illuminating, interest on each page. To a degree he succeeds: 
but the trick tires; and The Regent is but journeyman work for 
@ passing market. 

The first completed trilogy, however, is by Mr. Oliver Onions. 
He has carried his hunt to its finish, and we may judge of the 
result. It is interesting, in passing, to note how it coincides 
with the desire for greater length. With the coming of the 
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one-volume six-shilling novel it was inevitable that the tradesman- 
novelist (that is to say, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand novelists) would soon perceive that he received precisely 
the same price for a seventy-thousand-word book as for a two- 
hundred-thousand-word book. That is, he could triple his income 
for the same amount of work. The average publisher also pre- 
ferred it, since it implied a less expensive book to produce. The 
library subscriber preferred it, since it meant a perter situation, 
more immediate methods and ground more quickly covered. That 
it was not possible in this space to produce more than a Conte 
trickly spun out, mattered little, and the vogue became a habit, 
with the result that even novelists with a sense of artistry thought 
only in that medium. When therefore to one of these the whole- 
some desire came to extend his canvas, in a newer, more general 
wish to create people rather than to invent situations, it was 
distinctly curious that he should combine both lengths by a trilogy 
on the same situation. In Accordance with the Evidence showed 
no more than the way in which a man, thinking out his ground 
carefully, may commit murder, and yet, in accordance with the 
evidence, make it appear no more than suicide. There were the 
suggestions of human relations, the possibilities of concentrated 
psychology, all those discoveries and recoveries that go to make 
a book memorable, implicit in the theme, could they have been 
worked out, and had the space permitted. The space, however, 
did not permit. The working out of the situation preoccupied 
the whole of the allotted space ; and the characters could do little 
more than hint what they might have become had there been 
the opportunity. So Mr. Onions gave us The Debit Account. 
Jeffries, having dismissed Archie Merridew, is free now to wed 
Evie Soames, and he writes the continuation of his tale, showing 
how the knowledge of his deed broke past him, leading to the 
tragic conclusion. Yet that is not enough: so far we have only 
heard Jeffries’ aspect of the case. Therefore the most intimate 
onlooker, outside the actual participants in the heat of the action, 
is chosen ; and in The Story of Louie the history is told from the 
point of view of Louie Causton. It must be admitted that the 
diversity in the points of view is not sufficient to create a suffi- 
ciently varying interest. There is a great sameness: @ sameness 
that tells particularly in the last book of the three, where the 
interest flags because of the reader’s continual anticipation, 
without being supported by so forceful and separate a psychology 
that the whole history of events seems to be transmuted into 
another story. That is how Browning, with a right instinct, 
supported The Ring and the Book. Nevertheless, the trilogy is 
the best thing Mr. Onions has as yet done; and there is much 
remarkable psychology. He has, more recently, sought relaxa- 
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tion in The Two Kisses, and discovered it both for himself anj 
for the average subscriber at the libraries. 

Tt is not relaxation, however, that Mr. 0. E. Montague seeks 
in The Morning’s War, where the vivacious style flags not, 
nor is wearied. Unfortunately it is not always commensurate 
with its matter. Where Mr. Montague has to describe how 
Aubrey Browne and June Hathersage struck the comradeship, 
that came to be touched with the lyric of love, on the Dent 
Rouge, we receive a description of the glory of the heights, of 
the glory of taming the heights, such as we do not know where 
to match in literature. It is itself as sharp and as rare as the 
authentic experience ; and the vivid style superbly matches the 
thing it deseribes. But in the portrayal of the business of the 
fable it is inadequate to convey the information that is indis- 
pensable; with the result that the book, being the novel it is, 
fails in its primary concern. This failure is strangely conspic- 
uous in its terrible conclusion. When Aubrey discovered he was 
June’s cousin, the son of a priest and a nun who had recanted 
their vows, it is plain that the main purport of the novel is about 
to begin. All the rest is mainly introductory to this situation, 
June, a devout Catholic (though it transpires that she is not 80, 
80 well have both Aubrey and ourselves been deceived), has a 
challenge thrown to her; so, too, has Aubrey, in his differing 
way ; and it should be profoundly interesting to see them work it 
out between them. But where this discovery, instead of being 
the beginning of things, is taken as the cue for a cruel and 
unnecessary ending of things, a brutal announcement from 
Aubrey to June that he no longer loves lier, and his accidental 
and horrible wounding, that is again only baulked of its death 
to fall to an irresolute conclusion—we cry out in revolt at a 
novelist shirking his task so supinely, and subjecting us to 80 
ineffectual a pain. Then we read the Dent Rouge scenes again, 
and we realise that the virtue of the book is its glorification, in 
excited and lyrical phrases, of certain zests of life, not its 
perplexedness or adequacy. 

The same thing, in its differing way, may be said of 
A Prisoner in Fairyland, by Mr. Algernon Blackwood. It is 
never Mr. Blackwood’s allotted task to treat of the emotional 
commerce, or any other commerce, of humanity. He has created 
for himself a separate art, where the more legitimate intuitions 
and discoveries of the poet are spun into fables whose purpose it 
is to expound and illuminate them. It is its own remark on this 
separate office of his that his stories are often good as stories in 
the very degree of their weakness as imaginative conceptions ; 
and vice versa. The central thought of The Centaur, for instance, 
was arresting—arresting because of its simplicity and truth : but 
it made a poor fable. A Prisoner in Fairyland is fanciful rather 
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than imaginative: it makes a good fable, though Mr. Blackwood 
has unnecessarily weakened this by drawing it out to an exorbi- 


tant length. 

The fault of being overfanciful may not be laid to the charge 
of Mr. Gilbert Camnan: not, at least, in Round the Corner, 
which is, in fact, as depressing a ‘slice of life’ as it would be 
possible to find. Mr. Cannan has dealt faithfully with his sub 
ject in the main; so that the depression is due not ta him, save 
in the strange vagary of his choice, but to his theme. He is 
not wholly just ; for a man im the degree of monetary comfort that 
the Rev. Francis: Folyat can claim does not live im quite the 
outwardly sordid way that Mr. Cannan depicts. In his foreword 
he declares it as his faith that ‘human life . . . like a river, if 
it be fouled, will run itself clear m time.’ He adds, however, 
‘only,.you must trace the poison to its source and stop it.’ A 
statement such as that is open to the retort that to reproduce, and 
so to inerease, the poisonous source is not necessarily to trace it 
to its source in order to stop it. Life is, indeed, ‘ round the: 
corner’ in the depressing middle-class futilities he so faithfully 
depicts. Yet in reproducing them so faithfully, of his hook, too, 
it may be said that. life is ‘round the corner’; and how then 
shall its winds reach to us, to cleanse us and exalt us? There 
may or may not be, im futile derivation, a likeness. between 
Round the Corner and Samuel Butler's Way of All. Flesh. But 
in Butler’s book the: salutary element was there, if only in a 
caustic, bracingly caustic, flavour. In Round the Corner there 
is none of this. Gusts of the wind reach the one, even at Ashpit 
Place, and its disastrous experiment ; but with the other they are 
always round the corner, save in the incursions of Serge, to 
whose appearances: we begin anxiously to look forward. He went 
abroad to the colonies, and therefore returned with the stuffy- 
mindedness blown out of him—which does not mevitably happen, 
we may remark—but he is the only member of the Folyat family, 
whose history is put before us, who is not small, petty, vulgar— 
aye, amd utterly worthless. Annette is, by instinct, otherwise; 
hut she too goes the same way, though her departure is a steady 
tragedy. There is no foothold for faith or courage; and im that 
the book condemns itself. To set one’s face against the rose- 
pink im life it is not necessary to see only the drab-grey. 

How different is the attitude in Miss May Simclair’s The 
Combined Maze—which, for ourselves, with Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence’s Sons and Lovers, Mr. H. G. Wells’s The Passionate: 
Friends, and Mr. Hugh Walpole’s Fortitude, we claim as our 
findings, thus far, for this year. The difference between the two 
attitudes is one of a faith that remains aloof, even academit, and 
of a faith that stands forth shining. ‘This Combined Maze has 
been a bit too much for you and me,’ so Ramny tells Winny 
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Dymond. But he is wrong; he is tragically wrong : in his deat 
true, taut courage, and her fine, invincible love, they show how 
life leaves them victors still, though their victory, in the amazing 
muddle of things, finds them stark, with nothing desirable for 
their days save their finished and simple heroism. There is np 
trace of sentimentality in Miss Sinclair’s writing. In fact, ip 
its tense muscularity the style suffers, becoming jerky when, ag 
too often, it fails of the smoother incision. Its resolute will not 
to permit spare flesh—not to be, as Ranny would say, ‘ flabby’— 
overreaches itself in this particular matter; but, even so, it isa 
proof of Miss Sinclair’s courage. Ranny, caught so hopelessly 
by the fineness in him by Violet, who is, as she herself well 
knows, naturally dissolute of desire, is a tragic figure in his suffer. 
ing. He is tragic because his courage is high though his life is 
scarred. The contrast between Violet and Winny Dymond is a 
little obvious : it lacks the suppleness that brings conviction; it 
is set too much in antithesis. The fault is Violet’s; we do not 
altogether give her credence before, not after, her marriage, 
Nor is Winny, during this awkward and essential movement, 
altogether convincing ; for it is hard to believe that she would 
not permit Ranny to meet and claim her, as he patently wished 
to do, before he had a chance of meeting Violet, as she feared 
he would. But Miss Sinclair atones for this indecision in her 
portraiture by giving us in Winny a comrade in all ways worthy 
of Ranny, even as he was in all ways worthy of her; though 
Violet, tossed from man to man, comes in the end to stand finally 
between them. There are tears in the book—dark tears indeed— 
but they are tears that clear the vision and bequeath courage 
to the will. For there is a spirit in the book that gives life : such 
@ spirit as makes us lament its lack of grace and eloquent form. 
There is more Fortitude in Ranny, in his remoteness, his 
removal from all the fineness of life in the ‘ Paradise of Little 
Clerks’ than Peter Westcott displays, or is called upon to dis- 
play, in Mr. Walpole’s novel of that name. There is much 
usage of meaningless words in speaking of literature; and one 
of the chief of those words is reality. It is assumed by some 
that ugliness is reality : which surely is an inversion of all just 
meaning. Ranny, in his stuffy suburban villa, his slattern wife, 
his penury, is true by a touch far other than his depressing 
circumstances. Peter Westcott, whether in a doss-house in the 
East End or as a successful author in Chelsea, fails of that 
truth. There are false colours in the book, mere picturesqueness 
of characterisation, insincere situations. This is partly due to . 
Mr. Walpole’s greater daring in spreading a wider canvas. He, 
more than any other, one would say, has felt the influence of 
Dostéevski : the same extravagance of characterisation is there, 
though without the sudden significance ; the same crowding of 
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the canvas, without the order and setise of direction. There is 
something unreal about each of the characters in the book : about 
Stephen, about Zanti, about Peter’s father ; all of whom are less 
themselves than symbolic tokens of certain possibilities in 
human relation. Peter Westcott says ‘Things were hard, so 
I made them into a story—I coloured them up’: and that is 
what Mr. Walpole has done. There is no need why that story 
should not wear its own new significance, a significance even 
possibly nearer to the heart of things; and that, to be sure, is 
partly what happens, despite the false colouring. Norah 
Monogue is the truest figure in the book; and it is significant, 
therefore, that it should be she who sends Peter back to the 
business of life when he returned, a beaten man, to his father, 
whose symbolic quality is a confusing element in the book. There 
is a touch of Steerforth about ‘ Cards.’ Yet though there is more 
of endeavour than achievement in Fortitude, it is a noteworthy 
book, since endeavour itself is a kind of achievement. If the 
strength is untutored, the strength is yet there. By its power, 
and by that incalculable thing, vision, the book takes its place as 
one of rank. 

It is when one comes to read Mr. Wells’s The Passionate 
Friends that oné realises, suddenly, the value of a mastery of 
craftsmanship. Its style, for one thing, is sinuous and easy ; its 
sentences balance themselves, and fall into apt rhythms, so that 
there is always the sense of orderly arrangement. Moreover, by 
his very skill in craftsmanship Mr. Wells permits himself long 
dissertations by the way on sociological problems throughout the 
world, giving them a certain fitness in their place. It is when 
Stephen Stratton is compelled to give his pledge that he will 
absent himself from England for three years that he travels and, 
by the agency of his pen, gives his creator an opportunity to let 
loose his roving intelligence. Unfortunately, this very discur- 
siveness loosens our hold on Stephen Stratton himself. Despite 
ourselves we have not a great deal of sympathy either with him 
or with Lady Mary—which two are the passionate friends in 
question. She rejects him to enter into an impossible marriage 
with Justin the millionaire : rejects him, if we may believe her, 
in order to keep him as a friend. Her own knowledge of passion- 
ate moments previously with him, we would imagine, would 
have given her a better knowledge than that. Yet so it is; and 
he goes out to the war in South Africa to find relief in action. 
On his return the two meet again; and once again she becomes 
not paradoxical, which is human nature, but impossible. She 
wishes to keep Stratton as a kind of love-page—with a husband 
on one hand who has undertaken a pledge of chastity, and Rachel 
More on the other, with whom Stratton has half come to an 
Vor. LXXIV—No. 440 3 F 
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understanding—nor will she stand out in the open and make 4 
clean and honest issue of it. The amazing thing is that Mr. Wells 
really makes us believe in the situation while we read. That is 
the amazing ease of his craftsmanship. And there are moments 
that are finely, as well as skilfully, wrought: such as the last 
meeting between the two, and, particularly, occasions during 
the war. 

The strength of the book is when it is static, not when it is 
dynamic. Then the ease becomes mastery. In the emotional 
repulsions and attractions, Mr. Wells draws upon his skill to 
lull our minds into a temporary security for the purpose of his 
tale. The very opposite tendency characterises Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence’s powerful book Sons and Lovers. It is, incidentally, 
as daring a novel as we know in English, though it is conspicu- 
ously honest and upright. It is a haunting and strange book— 
haunting in its very failure, since its introspective knowledge 
is never accompanied by the wisdom that perceives the cause 
of these repulsions and attractions that so perplexedly sway Paul 
and Miriam. It would be easy to leap to pert judgments; and 
they would not fail in their degree of contempt possibly; but 

Mr. Lawrence simply searches and sets forth the result of his 
search in order that we may see Paul Morel and Miriam. and 
Clara and Mrs. Morel moving about one another, continually 
repelling and continually attracting. The knowledge with which 
all this is set forth is extraordinarily intimate, yet it is knowledge 
without wisdom. That is to say, Mr. Lawrence sees clearly and 
accurately, but he never over-sees ; he has insight but never over- 
sight ; with the result that, like men, we may just blindly know 
and never, like gods, understand. That is not the great creative 
way, and its result is inevitably a strong morbidity. Mr. Lawrence 
stands perplexed in his own scene ; like all perplexed people, nota 
little petulant moreover ; and this drives him again to a further, 
somewhat morbid, indisputably accurate, introspection of attrac- 
tions and repulsions, carnal and spiritual. The dark colliery land- 
scapes, the simple collier’s home, give a just setting for this 
emotional interplay. It is a part of Mr. Lawrence’s method that 
our sympathies are never truly enlisted for any of his characters. 
Miriam and Mrs. Morel enlist them most securely, though they 
repel each other violently. There is no tragedy in Paul, for 
he is weak in strength of purpose and in considerate knowledge; 
but there is tragedy in Miriam, and it is with her our sympathies 
go, while a haunting perplexity is stirred in us by Paul Morel. 
It is, as we have said, a powerful book; and had its power been 

touched with wisdom it might have been a great book. Its style, 

too, is static rather than communicative, for a great style only 
goes with a wise understanding. 

DaRRELL Fiaais, 
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HUMOUR 


Tus subject of Humour is a very serious one. It is a subject, 
too, which, while it does not defy analysis, most certainly defies 
definition. One has only to read those offered to us by wits and 
wise men, as well as by those not so endowed, to discover how 
unsatisfying most of them are. Nor is the dictionary of much 
use to us when we begin to try to discover what Humour really 
is. We may and do know a large number of words and phrases 
to express it, but having read the list—wit, drollery, pleasantry, 
farce, buffoonery, smartness, quip, crank, jest, fun, jocularity, 
and half a column more of the same sort—we are not a whit nearer 
the discovery of the true meaning and inwardness of Humour. 

Perhaps the chief difficulty lies in the fact that most of 
us regard Humour as a subjective thing. Asked suddenly, and 
compelled to answer without forethought, what Humour is, the 
average man or woman would be inclined to say ‘It is that which 
makes me laugh.’ And disappointing as this answer may at 
first sight seem to be, it is yet not without some value, for if 
Love can best be defined as ‘the feeling I have for my sweet- 
heart,’ Humour is for me the thing which makes me laugh. 

All subjective realities are, in the nature of things, impossible 
of detachment from the individual. Humour must be regarded 
from @ wider point of view than individual caprice if we are to 
find out why the joke which has made me laugh has left you 
without a smile, and if we are to prove that in spite of its many 
manifested varieties there exists behind them all a logic in 
Humour. 

It is hardly possible to write on this matter at the present 
time without referring to a work on the subject of Laughter. 
Henri Bergson has given us, in one of the most severely analytical 
books he has yet written, his impressions of what causes laughter 
and what are its functions. But the conclusion of his argument 
leaves us a little cold. 


Laughter [he says] must be regarded as first and foremost a means 
of correction. If you take the series of comic varieties and isolate the 
predominant type at long intervals you will find they borrow their comic 
quality from their resemblance to types which are an impertinence to 
Society. To these impertinences Society retorts by laughter. So evidently 
there is nothing very benevolent in laughter; it seems rather inclined to 
return evil for evil, 
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He goes on to admit that there is a certain movement of relaxg. 
tion in it, but he reminds us throughout the book that in the 
detached view alone it is possible to obtain a sense of Humour, 
and that to feel for a person is to lose the sense of the comic, 
To quote from one of his own sentences: ‘We must put our 
affections out of court and impose silence upon our pity before 
we laugh.’ 

Even if the relaxation which we may get from laughter be 
admitted, there is a sad conclusion in the following words : 


The sympathy that is capable of entering into the impression of the 
comic is a very fleeting one. It is like some father who forgets himself 
to join in some prank his child has played, only to check himself at once 
in order to correct it. Laughter is, above all, a corrective. Being 
intended to humiliate, it must make a painful impression on the person 
against whom it is directed. By laughter Society avenges itself for the 
liberties taken with it. It would fail in its object if it bore the stamp 
of sympathy or kindness. It is simply the result of a mechanism set up 
in us by Nature. By our long acquaintance with social life it punishes 
certain forms of excess, striking down some who are innocent, and 
sparing some who are guilty. Laughter cannot be absolutely just, nor 
should it be kindhearted either. Its function is to intimidate by hamili- 
ating. It indicates a kind of revolt on the surface of social life, and is 
like froth with a saline basis. Like froth it sparkles, but the philosopher 
who gathers a handful to taste it may find that the handful is scanty 
and the after-taste bitter. 


An attempt to analyse laughter on these lines is a little 
discouraging to enjoyment, but we must remember that 
M. Bergson’s standpoint seems to be that laughter is solely pro- 
voked by the comic. Humour he dismisses in one brief 
sentence : ‘The humorist is a moralist disguised as a scientist.’ 
And here, it seems, he joins company with a number of other 
great thinkers, whose attempts to trace laughter to its cause 
have sometimes seemed as disappointing as his own. Herbert 
Spencer says that ‘it is an indication of an effort which 
suddenly encounters a void.’ Kant urges that ‘laughter is the 
result of an expectation which of a sudden ends in nothing.’ 
Sidney Smith finds in it particularly ‘ the sense of incongruity.’ 
Another traces it to a lack of proportion, while our brilliant 
present-day philosopher defines the cause of laughter as ‘that 
rigid mechanism which we detect in the mind, character, or body 
of a living human being, and a peculiar inelasticity and 
automatism which it displays.’ 

It would be interesting to try the experiment of compiling 
a humorous play or humorous stories on these purely scientific 
lines, and finding out by experience how much laughter they did 
actually provoke. 

But before we attempt to say what Humour is, it will prob- 
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ably be necessary to explain what it is not. It is not always 
comic, nor is it to be confused with the simply witty. Wit 
, undoubtedly is not dependent on situation, while the comic is 
put our conditioned by it. Humour lies somewhere between the two, 
and is made up of both. Wit may be independent of comedy, 
and comedy of wit, but Humour is a blending of the two and a 
hter be finer product than either. 

Considered historically, it would be much easier to write of 
wit than of comedy, because wit, being independent of situation, 


n of the can be conserved for us in words and handed on to us in this 
— most convenient form, while the sense of the comic is most 
| Being keenly understood and enjoyed by the eye-witness. Of wit we 
@ person have hundreds of examples which have become classified under 
for the different heads. There is the familiar form of the riddle, which 
© stamp has been handed down through many generations; it is 
—- frequently witty but seldom mirth-provoking, and it probably 
, “a relies for its success on some quick perception in following some 
ast, nor slight clue to a cleverly concealed mystery. There is the rebus, 
hamili- still extant in many of our old cathedrals and churches, pointing 
and is toa time when a curious vein of wit seemed to pervade even the 
— religious life. It undoubtedly showed itself in some of the 


curiously carved heads and gargoyles of ecclesiastical buildings, 
and, more particularly, it is displayed in such punning legends 






- little as that, for instance, which may be seen in Exeter Cathedral, 
that where Bishop Oldham’s name is given in the form of an owl 
y pro- with “dom ’ tacked on to it. Canon Islip’s tomb shows another 
brief example of the rebus, and most of us will be able to recall 
ntist.’ various punning inscriptions which we have seen on ancient grave- 
other stones. It is difficult to trace what can have been the 
cause attitude of mind towards death and the departed which some 
erbert old epitaphs show. Many of them, of course, are not 
which authentic, but a sufficient number exist at the present day to 
is the warrant the question whether the matter of death and the loss of 
ring.’ friends can have been regarded in those days from the same 
uity.’ standpoint as our own. In St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, there is 
lliant a tomb upon which the inscription ‘Dr. Gardiner’s last and 
‘ that best bedroom’ can still be traced; while in Roxburgh a brief 
body epitaph runs : 
and Here lies Robert Cairns, he’d three wives and forty bairns. 
iling In Cranbrook churchyard we have seen the following : 
atific Now I am dead and laid in grave and all my bones are rotten, 
y did When this you see remember me, or else I’ll be forgotten. 
-" It would be difficult, I imagine, to find at the present day a 





person so callous over a recent grief as to concern himself with 
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finding a laughter-provoking inscription for the grave of th 
recently deceased. Religious acrostics were once popular eyep 
amongst serious-minded people, and one of these undoubtedly 
survives in the 119th Psalm. 

Undoubtedly there is a fashion in Humour, and although this 
fashion may recur again and again until the examples of it cap 
at last be pronounced classic and worthy of endurance, the 
pleasantry of one generation may be not only tedious but posi- 
tively offensive to another. Everyone has his own particular 
theory to account for the real enjoyment which was extracted 
by our ancestors from coarse jest and boisterous pantomime, 
In England the evolution of wit is marked by some strange 
contrasts, but it would take too long to follow it through the 
reign of Elizabeth, whose court, as has been said, was ‘ plain. 
spoken though never beastly,’ and so on through the reigns of 
the two Charleses, when the lightness of French wit almost 
excused its daring impropriety, down to the Puritans, who 
produced by their very serious-mindedness and chilly inhumanity 
a sort of defiant jest in the mouths of the rest of the world. It 
became the fashion to call a spade a spade, simply because 9 
spade was, as it were, always decorously draped and if possible 
ignored. 

Perhaps the least creditable part of our history is recorded in 
the reigns of the Hanoverians, who stamped Humour with a 
coarseness of their own, and it belongs more particularly, and inits 
most acutely unpleasant aspect, to the reign of the man who hated 
poetry and liked fat women. The fashion of it only died out 
with the dawn of the Victorian era, and this—although we should 
like to ascribe the change to the accession of the young girl who 
at the age of seventeen took’ the reins of government into her 
own delicate hands—may, after all, have been only a matter of 
coincidence. The French Revolution, with its tragic message 
to the world, put an end to a good deal of so-called fun, much 
of which was directed against religion, and still survives in such 
expressions as ‘ Hocus-pocus’ (‘ Hoc est corpus’), a blasphemous 
jest dating from this time. More still of these jokes were 
directed against the man who was down—the man in the pillory 
or the sheepstealer going to be hanged. The greatest number of 
all were levelled at women; their weakness and their sensitive- 
ness, their age, and even their sufferings were made the matter 
for the rudest and most odious jests. 

It was doubtless in those days that the saying became current 
that women had no sense of Humour. It might, perhaps, be to 
their credit that they had none. There was nothing particularly 
appealing to a happy sense of laughter or of amusement in if, 


and it is pardonable to express @ wonder why it was that men 
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enjoyed it for so long. For ourselves, it has always seemed 
that the transition in these matters, as well as in many other 
matters of evolution, is often less gradual than is supposed. 
Progress takes a big jump sometimes, and a wakening often 
comes with a blow. The boisterous fun of the world doubtless 
declined during the period of the French Revolution, and women 
ceased to be a jest when men were dying in their defence during 
the horrors of the Indian Mutiny. 

Wit in its more callous form is hardly capable of survival 
side by side with nerve development. It is difficult to imagine 
many cases of voluntary martyrdom at the stake in the twentieth 
century, and it is almost equally difficult to conceive of pain 
and suffering provoking the laughter of any large number of 
civilised men. 

In the seventeenth century the central idea of most of the 
jest books of that period is the figure of some wretch in the 
stocks, or of some criminal on the gibbet. The following will 
serve as an example of an ‘amusing’ story of this date : 

A woman is allowed to see her husband on the morning on which he is 
going to be hanged. He asks her if she has remembered to bring him the 
posset of which he is so fond. The woman admits that she has forgotten 
it, but adds, with what is called arch wit, ‘Never mind, my dear, next 
time you are hanged I will be sure to remember it,’ 


This, of course, is a very mild form of the pleasantry of the day. 

A good deal of evidence points to the fact that the primitive 
man’s idea of comedy was originally closely connected with torture. 
The suggestion is a horrible one, and it finds its best excuse in the 
theory of M. Bergson, that comedy is largely associated with 
the machine-like movements of a living being. It certainly was 
so in those days, and a fat priest, for instance, prodded with 
red-hot irons, or a criminal dancing with pain, invariably provoked 
the mirth of the crowd. Later on, this conception of comedy 
became less rude, and developed into the merely pantomimic. 
Most of us can remember having seen men of a bygone genera- 
tion, our uncles or our fathers, laughing immoderately, as we 
now think, over the jokes of Charles Lever. It may have once 
occurred to us that some day a similar enjoyment would be ours. 
We venture to think that in most cases the experiment has 
proved a failure. We find Mrs. Dodd tedious, and the lady with 
the stay-laces somewhat unrefined. Charles Lever seems always 
to depend for his Humour on some such situation as the follow- 
ing, chosen haphazard from many of the same sort : 


Mrs. Dalrymple fell with a sigh on the floor, Fanny threw herself 
screaming on the sofa, Matilda went off into strong hysterics on the hearth- 
tug, while the Major with a terrible oath rushed for his pistol, declaring 
he was going to shoot someone. Fanny’s sobs, Matilda’s cries, assisted by 
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the drumming process of Mrs. Dalrymple’s heels on the floor, made a most 
infernal concert. 


Charles Lever and other writers of the same day seemed to rely 
on what they themselves called a scene of riot and confusion, 
in which the inevitable accompaniment is one or more females in 
strong hysterics. Such situations, with their rather horrible 
pantomimic effects, would hardly cause any grown person to 
smile nowadays, but because their success in amusing a bygone 
generation is an actual fact, it is worth while trying to discover 
why females drumming their heels and ladies in strong hysterics 
should ever have been considered mirth-provoking. 

Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Swift, Gay, Arbuthnot, frequently 
appealed for the tribute of laughter upon these lines. Fanny 
Burney, who is too shy, she tells us, to face company if it is 
known that she has written a book, is yet capable of giving us 
the following passages. 

An elderly French lady—Evelina’s grandmother—having said 
that none of her acquaintances were in England, the gallant 
Captain replies : 

Then your best way is to get out of it yourself—do you suppose, Madame 


French, that we have not enough of other nations to pick our pockets? 
There’s no need for you to put in your oar. 


Later, the same elderly lady comes to tea and brings a French- 
man of her acquaintance with her (a Frenchman in those days 
was generally regarded as a mountebank), and is thus accosted by 
the Captain : 


Pray, who asked you to bring that there spark with you? Understand, 
Sir, you are the first Frenchman I have ever let inside my house. 


In the same book there is another scene describing a return 
from Ranelagh. Each person has been unimaginably rude about 
allowing another a seat in his coach, though the night is dark 
and wet, and there is a great difficulty in getting home. 

‘ Hey day,’ cries the Captain, entering the room, ‘ where’s old 
Madame French?’ 

“Is she not with you?’ asks the lady’s granddaughter. 

‘With me? No, thank God,’ cries the gallant one. 


Madame Duval then entered, covered with mud, and in so great a rage 
that she could hardly speak. We all expressed our concern except the 
Captain, who, as soon as he saw her, burst into a loud laugh. 


When the lady and her companion creep shivering to the fire 
his amusement increases, and the grandmother explains that as 
they were coming along in the rain the Frenchman had tried to 
lift her across a place ankle-deep in mud, and his foot having 
slipped she has ruined her best Lyons mantle. 
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This recital put the Captain into an ecstasy; he went from lady to 
gentleman to enjoy alternately the sight of their distress. He really 
shouted with pleasure, and held a candle up to Madame that he might have 
a more complete view of her disaster, declaring repeatedly that he had 


never been better pleased in his life. 

The rage of Madame Duval was unspeakable; she dashed the candle 
out of his hand, stamped upon the floor, and at last spat in his face, 
whereupon the Captain shook her violently, assuring her at the same time 
that had she been less old or less ugly she should have had it all returned 


in her own face. 


It is not uncommon to find in bygone novels a brother address 
a sister thus: ‘ Lord, Poll, you need not be so fond of showing 
yourself; you are ugly enough to frighten a horse.’ When an 
admirer comes to call, his treatment of him is thus described : 


The best fun is when my sisters have all their dirty things on and their 
hair down their backs, for then I send young Brown up and they squeal 
like mad, so I put two cats in the room tied together and that sets them 
squalling ‘too. Such an uproar! You can’t think what fun it is. 


It must be admitted that there is movement in all these 
scenes, but the actual fun of the thing seems to be obscure. 

M. Bergson undoubtedly again helps us here, for, as we have 
already seen, it is comedy to which he exclusively attributes the 
cause of laughter. Where automatism and inelasticity are a 
contracted habit, laughter is provoked by what he calls ‘ a funda- 
mental absent-mindedness which is as though the soul had 
allowed itself to be fascinated and hypnotised by the materiality 
of a simple action.’ He seems fo trace mirth to this particular 
cause in a thousand different instances—from the drawing of the 
caricaturist to the action of a man who runs after something 
which is not there. 

Something mechanical encrusted on the living, he affirms, 
some rigidity or other applied to the mobility of life, is almost 
always ridiculous, and the parent of the comic. 

Wit, of course, is never boisterous. It is connected in 
our minds with something essential, neat and pointed, and 
it may be evolved by the most serious-minded of men. 
Parodies, puns, inverted phrases, nicknames, and the like may 
give us enjoyment without ever causing us to smile, and it is 
just where wit fails to be humour that it may be disappointing, 
and, indeed, may even become wearisome. Perhaps the most 
successful form which it assumes is in transposed or inverted 
sentences, or in those where the phraseology of one set of ideas 
is made use of to express others altogether different. Undoubt- 
edly ‘funny’ matter has been evolved, and is being evolved, in 
many books of the present day by using, for example, the 
terminology of philosophy to express chiffons, or the language 
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of love to express philosophy. It is most cleverly used some. 

times, but when once the trick of it is discovered, it is apt to 
become tiresome. Calverley and J. K. 8. alone are complete 
masters of this art, and never weary us. 

Juggling with phrases is a tempting form of wit, but it is not 
treating language very reverently, and at best it can only be 
called an absurdity. Nicknames are generally spontaneous and 
often witty, especially when they are just touched with malice, 

Parody is perhaps the highest form of caricature, and what 
a brush or pencil does to the face, parody does with language, 
extenuating the defects, keeping the likeness, and giving us in 
a humorous form what before was falsely heroic or pompous, 
Doubtless many of us believe that there are some things that 
should never be parodied, just as we believe that there are things 
that should never be joked about. But parody hardly ever takes 
liberties with what is really great and good, and the very wit of 
it serves to make it kindly. 

It is obvious, of course, that wit is more lasting than comedy, 
First of all because, as we have seen, it can be so easily conserved 
in words ; and secondly, because it is not dependent upon situa- 
tion. Its chief danger lies in the fact that in its bor- 
rowed form it is as much the property of the dull man 
as of his more lively neighbour. There are few things more 
flat and unprofitable than the sayings of a wit in the mouth of a 
dullard, while the too-often-repeated story is received with 
mental impatience such as even politeness conceals with diffi- 
culty. The man who tells a good story must always remember 
that it is fashion which dominates wit and should endeavour not 
to be out of date with it. He must even try to get accustomed 
to find his young people yawning over the Pickwick Papers, and 
must accommodate himself, without too much bitterness, to the 
fact that the works of Charles Dickens hardly provoke a smile on 
the lips of the rising generation. It should also be remembered 
that in humour, as in wit, the success of it is geographically deter- 
mined. What amuses the Eastern sage does not amuse the 
Western wit. France has one form of Humour and Germany has 
another. America has specialised in one direction, and even 
when we come nearer home, amongst nations of the same speech 
and the same race, governed by the same traditions and with 
something of the same outlook on life, we find that England, 
Scotland, and Ireland have very widely divergent notions of what 

constitutes Humour. The American finds his favourite form of 
it through the medium of exaggeration. Nearly all the best 
stories that reach us from America are at least touched by 
conscious or unconscious enlargement. The Yankee enjoys big 
figures, and likes his facts to be what he himself calls ‘ tall.’ 
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The Scot requires Humour on lines more subtle than these, 
and he relies for his effects—if his joke is ever intended for effect 
—on a queer sort of verity or a defensive ambiguity, which is not 
for a moment to be confused with literalness, but which forms a 
barrier behind which he can screen himself (if he should be 
accused of having perpetrated a joke) with the retort that ‘it is 
perfectly true.’ 

The Irish are, perhaps, the least conscious of all humorists. 
It would be difficult to convince a Dublin jarvey that he had 
made a joke. Indeed, the Irishman may or may not be aware 
that it is a sort of glorified untruthfulness that is forming the 
heart of his jest. The fairy is always present in the Irishman, 
and it is more than likely that fairies have the queerest ideas about 
what is true and what is not. They do not see the surface quality 
of things, and become as perplexed as children do about what is 
true and what is not. There is a very thin dividing line between 
fact and fiction in the mind of a child, and it seems to be very 
nearly as thin in the mind of an Irishman. 

French humour is quite distinctive, and flourishes best in its 
own climate. A translated French joke is a miserable thing. 
A French raconteur believes, no doubt, that he sees life as it is, 
when we perhaps think he sees only one side of it. His humour 
is that of the mischievous boy who hides behind curtains and 
peeps, who loves to hear what is not intended for his ears, and 
who gets a good many of his jokes by making believe that that 
is improper which is merely domestic. This humour rarely 
makes for spontaneous laughter—it is not unexpected enough 
for that—but it has a certain whimsical humanity about it which, 
while it may see life on rather a low plane, is quite prepared to 
love it in spite of its failings. 

English humour is perhaps the most difficult of all to define. 
The Englishman is too self-conscious to be humorous, and his 
wit is founded upon some very few and well-worn themes. We 
must all be able to recollect in our own minds the good stories 
which we heard murmured over our cradles, and which are still 
received with zest to-day. In various times and in various places 
these tales are put into the mouths of different persons. At one 
time Sidney Smith was held responsible for every joke or piece 
of wit that England could produce. In our own day Sir Frank 
Lockwood had to assume the parentage of most of them. 

Probably the children of England make the most delightful 
humourists, and it is astonishing to observe how many of Mr. 
Punch’s jokes are gathered round the school-room and the 
nursery. We owe to these little people a whole array of quaint 
and ingenuous humour. But even here fashion is paramount, 
and although we have heard it said on an average once a week 
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that ‘ Punch is going off, and not what it used to be,’ we do not 
enjoy the back numbers of this great periodical as much as we 
enjoy its pages of yesterday. 

It is very rare indeed to find any person willing to admit that 
he has no sense of humour. Like a want of sympathy, a want 
of humour seems to be reckoned a crime. In order to find out 
why this should be so, we must begin by inquiring of ourselves 
why it is we all respect a serious-minded person so much, 
and why we should all detest him so cordially. It may be he 
has, like Bergson’s comedians, become too automatic, and has 
got into a sort of rigid way of thinking, in which consequences 
loom large. The very inconsequence of humour seems to him 
wicked. He sees plainly what will happen if he does this or does 
not do that. Humour upsets his calculations and discounts 
his importance, while even finding a cause for mirth in his dear, 
dull, long face. Half bewildered, he says of laughter ‘It is mad,’ 
and of mirth ‘ What doeth it?’ 

For ourselves we cannot agree with those who find that 
laughter is mad, or that it has a bitter taste. We cannot accept 
it merely as a corrective to human vanity, and we hold that it is 
something more lovable and more human than this. Its 
humanity is indeed its chiefest charm, just as humanity’s finest 
philosophy may be its humour. It is the absence of it which 
makes us sometimes feel solitary in the realms of Nature. We 
cannot discover humour in trees, or hills, or even in the many- 
twinkling smile of ocean, and a certain ache of solitude which 
most of us have experienced among the loveliest scenes is 
probably caused by the non-fulfilment of the great human need 
for laughter. 

We venture to say that in its essence humour is truth. It is 
truth in a novel and dramatic, and therefore in an arresting form. 
It is truth often exaggerated, as in caricature : it is truth often 
concealed by a lie, but its prevailing element is truth. 

It is interesting sometimes to observe how, when an indi- 
vidual or an audience apprehend a joke, the first ejaculation is 
‘That is too funny,’ and the second ‘ And how true.’ The same 
might be said of wit, but in humour we have the delicious sense 
of being amongst the audience. The man who excites our mirth 
must be an unconscious actor, and even where it is our very 
selves against whom we direct the fun, we must so get out of our- 
selves that we see the jest from the outside. It is the dramatic 
part of it which separates it from wit, and gives that unexpected- 
ness which is the very heart of humour. Like art, it has a direct 
vision of reality. 

In many ages, more particularly in our own, it seems to show 
mankind at its best. The world is getting old, and a good deal 
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of the brightness is going out of it. Seriousness has become 
artificial, and literalness (Humour’s worst foe), by accepting 
truisms, seems altogether to have missed truth. Humour is a 
hopeful fellow in the midst of it all. He is eminently social and 
eminently courageous. All he asks for is a little good company 
in which to flourish. When he finds us sitting in the dark he 
reminds us that matches are only potential fire and require to 
be struck on a box. ‘Rub lightly,’ he says, for he is never 
clumsy-fisted, and the torch thus kindled may not be a very big 
one, but even a little light may help poor humanity to a more 
cheerful frame of mind, and especially on grey days. 


S. MACNAUGHTAN. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE ‘CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL"? 


TxHaT the English Church is once more on her trial no reasonable 
man can any longer doubt. The enormous shrinkage of 
candidates for Holy Orders (some 6000 in twenty-five years)— 
the depletion of funds for maintaining our theological colleges, 
a fact which has roused the warning voice of both Archbishops— 
the loss of Confirmation candidates, which the Church Times 
rates at the alarming total of 27,000 in one year—the heavy 
strain upon all Missionary Societies, in order merely to main- 
tain their status quo in foreign fields—the increasing antagonism 
between clergy and laity—the noticeably diminished intellectual 
power of the English pulpit—are startling proofs to all but deaf 
ears that the Church of England is, in the forcible phrase of the 
Bishop of Hereford, ‘ heading for disestablishment.’ 

To these factors in the situation must be added another 
factor more serious still. The Oxford Movement has visibly 
spent its force. High Anglicanism is no more. It no longer 
maintains, except among a few surviving witnesses of a past 
tradition, either the symbols or watchwords which »rought it 
into notice. Its chief dogmas are being given up by tiie leaders 
themselves. 

The keynote of the Oxford Movement was the maintenance 
of a new theory of APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. Yet in a 
recent article contributed on the subject to the Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics Dr. Darwell Stone thus states the change 
in the Ritualist position : 


In the Church of England . . . it is declared that ‘from the Apostles’ 
time’ there have been these [three] orders of ministers. ... But the 
phraseology used in the xxiii Article of Religion . . . stops short of requiring 
an opinion that in the abstract Episcopacy (sic) is necessary to the 
maintenance of the ministry. 


In a still more recent polemic on the same subject entitled 
Foundations, its contributors, seven young Oxford graduates of 
the anglo-catholic party, not only allow that the theory has 

* Being a continuation of two articles entitled ‘The Passing of the Oxford 


Movement’ contributed by the present writer to this Review in January and 
February 1912, 
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virtually ‘broken down’; but they regard such phrases as 
‘validity’ and ‘invalidity’ of orders as ‘part of the damnosa 
haereditas of an age of legal metaphors and embittered con- 
troversy.’ The Bishop of Madras has gone further still. On 
the strength of a fresh perusal of the Fathers he proclaims it 
as the opinion of an anglo-catholic expert that the theory was 
a pure invention of the Tractarians. Newman maintained the 
same view of the matter. ‘Pusey,’ he said, ‘does not affect to 
appeal to any authority but his own interpretation of the Fathers. 
There is a tradition of High Church and Low Church, but none 
of what now is justly called ‘‘ Puseyism.’’ ’ 

Again, the defence of BAPTISMAL REGENERATION as 
part of Anglican doctrine has been given up by the anglo- 
catholic leaders. Frew now remember more than the echoes of 
a controversy that raged round the Gorham Judgment, which 
in 1850 sent Wilberforce and Manning and Faber into the fold 
of Rome, and which Dr. Pusey and Canon Liddon described as 
sheltering a ‘soul-destroying heresy.’ Mr. Lathbury in his 
Life of Gladstone now blandly informs us—what Dr. Mozley 
at the time had in his Baptismal Controversy conclusively proved 
—that ‘ history was on the side of Mr. Gorham’ ! 

A third peculiar and favourite tenet of the Tractarians was 
that of a localised REAL PRESENCE in the Holy Communion. 
On that subject the present writer has read, he believes, nearly 
the whole available evidence from the Fathers, the Reformers 
and the genuine High Churchmen of the school of Laud. That 
the Holy Communion is objectively a feast rather than a sacrifice, 
is a memorial rather than a representation, is an act of spiritual 
and not of physical manducation, is as much the remembrance 
of a death as it is the partaking of a life, admits of no dispute. 
On this point the stream of testimony from the earliest times 
is fairly clear, and the language of all our divines since the 
Reformation completely decisive. But on this point Dr. Pusey 
fell foul of the language of the New Testament, the Fathers 
and the Reformers. In the strong language of the High Church 
Bishop of Chester, the Real Presence of Dr. Pusey almost in- 
volved a virtual denial of Christ’s Ascension. As for the practice 
of Confession and Fasting before Communion the Bishop regards 
it as ‘ radically at variance with the method and spirit of our Lord 
and His Apostles’ ! 

That the Oxford Movement has failed is the universal 
language not only of observers but of events. Among the first 
of these let us note the expressions of opinion that have been 
made since the articles on ‘The Passing of the Oxford Move- 
ment’ contributed by the present writer to the January and 
February numbers of this Review for last year. The reply that 
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came from the present Warden of Radley* in the following 
March indiscreetly admitted that the Oxford Movement had 
‘died’ and given birth three times to very different offspring. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s in the Churchman for the preceding 
month regarded the Movement as being ‘on the eve of its dis. 
solution.” The Church Quarterly Review in its issue for January 
of that year (in a sympathetic survey of the Archbishop’s charge, 
which touched with the Archbishop’s characteristic caution on 
that dangerous topic), labelled the Movement a ‘failure.’ In the 
following April the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, in two 
masterly synopses of Mr. Ward’s recent Life of Newman, 
condemned the Movement in the strongest terms as a monu- 
mental ‘ misreading of history,’ which had lost its message and 
turned to Socialism. Then came the Life of Bishop King which 
frankly admitted, in the Bishop’s own words, that the Move- 
ment was ‘passing away’ (p. 237). This opinion has been 
loudly echoed in the later volumes of the Cambridge Modern 
History and the [Roman] Catholic Encyclopaedia, and has 
formed the staple of controversy in the recent issues of the 
Guardian, Record and Church Times. 

The fact is, the Movement is tending in a direction no longer 
Anglican but frankly Roman. Property given to the Church of 
England Benedictine ‘monks’ of Caldey has, with its ‘ abbot’ 
and nearly all its inmates, passed over recently to the Church 
of Rome. For fifteen years these gentlemen, like their 
sympathisers in the fourteen clergy at Brighton, have been 
unable to accept the practices or principles of the Prayer Book, 
and regard as ‘vital’ to their position the profession of such 
exploded dogmas as the Immaculate Conception and the Corporal 
Assumption of the Virgin! More recently still, from the Rev. 
A. V. Magee’s ‘ Guild of the Love of God’ similar secessions 
have occasioned a similar scandal; while even Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell has been stirred by the death of his friend, Father 
Stanton, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, to ask whether what Newman 
called the ‘sacred dance’ of ministers about the High Altar 
does more to edify or ‘ bewilder ’ our English poor. Most remark- 
able of all is the revival of Cybelé-worship.. The Catholic League 
and League of our Lady have just been founded for the express 
purpose of promoting the ‘ adoration ’ of the ‘ Queen of Heaven’ ! 

To crown all, it was this year actually proposed by two 
Tractarian professors of divinity at Oxford to strike from the 
theological degree the title of ‘sacred,’ and to throw it open to 
professed heathens and anti-Christians. What constitutes a 
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* ‘The Future of the Oxford Movement,’ by the Rev. E. G. Selwyn. 
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Churchman in these days the Regius Professor declared he ‘ did 
not know.’ But he with the Warden of Keble—spare the sacred 
associations of that name !—was gladly willing to.introduce to 
this honour a ‘ Buddhist priest or a turbaned Hindoo.’ For- 
tunately the moderate High Churchmen won the day. On 
the 29th of April of this year, the powerful advocacy of the Dean 
of Canterbury, assisted by the rank and file of English Ch arch- 
men, defeated a resolution which proved how far the University 
of Oxford has moved away from the old paths since she identified 
Tractarianism with the cause of Christian religion. Canon 
tes, Rashdall has explained to the Times the reason of this new and 

unexampled attitude towards the Christian faith. The sacer- 
dotal party, conscious of standing discredited in the eyes of the 
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- world, is willing to let the world have Christianity only on its 
7e~ '  brcany age 
“ own terms; namely, the world must accept Christianity in a 
aa sacerdotal form or else go without Christianity altogether !. 
Archbishop Tait had in 1874 prophesied this very event. In 
. his Church of the Future, after remarking that superstition was 
the ‘handmaid’ of infidelity, he added: ‘ Perhaps our modern 
. philosophers would enlarge the family circle [of Christian belief] 
f by admitting into it the Buddhist and the Hindoo’ (pp. 34, 70). 
h After all it was Newman’s way. The Oxford Movement is 
: in this respect only reverting to the tactics of its founder. ‘He 
: organised,’ says Dr. Meyrick, who knew him well : 
. He organised the forces of belief against unbelief; and then, deserting 
; his soldiers in the conflict, he fell back and hurled weapons on them from 
behind till they lost half their confidence. He was a dogmatist to the 
marrow. And yet his teaching and example drove man after man of 


. his followers (to whom he gave the choice of all or nothing) into 
j Scepticism. 

Dean Hook had foreseen this result. In 1841 he predicted 
} ‘a coming prevalence of SCEPTICISM as a recoil from the 
: extravagant teaching of the Romanising party in the Church.’ 
. And the Bishop of Chester, in his recent and welcome pamphlet 
entitled Anglican Pronouncements, concludes that that hour is 
come. ‘The issue between the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England is,’ he tells us, ‘the supreme quarrel of all.’ And 
‘SCEPTICISM,’ he adds, is the poisonous vapour which the 
Latin Church and its imitators is emitting with pestilent effect 
throughout the world and ‘darkening all the prospects of 
reunion.’ 

But if from the history of the past we can gauge the future 
the issue is not -doubtful. The Oxford Movement invited defeat 
at the very outset. It was begun in the year 1833. In 1845 
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Newman seceded. Ward had already gone. Ere long Faber, 
R. I. Wilberforce and Manning followed. In 1850 Mozley and 
Dean Gregory deserted to the ranks of the High Churchmen, 
In 1859 Keble himself, whom Newman regarded as ‘the true 
and primary author of the Movement,’ followed suit. 


I look now upon my time with Newman and Pusey [he wrote to Newman’s 
former curate, Mr. Isaac Williams] as a sort of parenthesis in my life, And 
I have now returned again to my old views such as I had before. I see that 
I was fairly carried off my legs. Now that I have thrown off Newman's 
yoke these things appear to me quite different.’ 


For these singular defections the Roman Catholic Dr. Barry, 
in his recent and impartial survey of the Oxford Movement for 
the Catholic Encyclopaedia, has given us the true reason : 


The Tractarian Movement succeeded in planting a Catholic party. It 
failed altogether in making the establishment a Catholic Church. Newman 
[he tells us] miscalculated. He lost sight of the ever-enduring Protestantism 
which to this day is the bulwark of the national feeling against Rome. 


‘Rose,’ he continues, at whose house the idea of the Tracts 
originated, ‘never was a Tractarian.’ ‘Palmer,’ the author of 
the famous Origines Liturgicae and the not less famous Treatise 
on the Church, ‘was no Tractarian either.’ Nor were such 
High Church Bishops as Moberly and Wilberforce, Blomfield and 
Wordsworth, or even Archbishop Benson. They all expressly 
disclaimed their connexion with the Tracts and their authors. 
As the Cambridge Modern History assures us, the Movement 
failed to grasp the leaders of the nation; and the few whom it 
did grasp fell out of the stream of the national life. 

Since Palmer’s day the Movement has completely changed 
front. It was then, so his famous Narrative tells us, ‘ essen- 
tially an aristocratic Movement.’ It has become a democratic 
Movement. It was originally an appeal to the old faith of the 
‘undivided Church’ of the first ten centuries. It is at present 
largely a modernist movement insisting on festivals and doctrines 
such as Corpus Christi, All Souls, celibacy, confession, the sacring 
bell and the procession, elevation and adoration of the Host, 
which, like the Canon Law, were unknown to the first twelve 
centuries of Christianify. Above all, the Oxford Movement 
made an appeal in defence of Church Establishments. The 
modern Movement is so frankly Liberationist that Father 
Stanton was enrolled a member of that League. The plague of 
the Prayer Book, the curse of State interference, are now the 
most frequent watchwords of the party. There was a time when 
the ‘ Apostolic Succession’ made Newman cringe to Bishops. 


* Isaac Williams’ Autob. p. 118. 
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But now disobedience to all constituted authority has become a 
cardinal point with his followers. As with the Jesuits of Eliza- 
beth’s day who, as Ranke has pointed out in his History of the 
Popes, were the first ‘Churchmen’ to call themselves ‘ Social- 
ists’—to agitate, to irritate and to innovate, in the hope of 
capturing the spoils of a Church divided against itself, is the 
frank and unabashed policy of this as of every other losing cause. 
And it is a policy which has nearly succeeded. 

This also was Newman’s way. In 1880 the great Pervert 
came to Oxford as newly elected Fellow of Trinity. The gardens 
were lighted in his honour and he held receptions of his admirers. 
Pusey reminded him on that occasion that the Oxford Liberals 
were playing him like a card against those who were trying to 
preserve the religious character of the University. But it was 
too late. ‘Those whose principles he had hated from the bottom 
of his heart, and whom he had fought @ outrance, now flocked 
around him as their champion, and thanked him for his part in 
helping to break down the power of the Church in Oxford. 
The old man must have winced, says an eye-witness of those 
scenes, as he sat with bowed head listening to the praises poured 
upon him, at the toast given in his honour : 


Such a scene could not have taken place [said Professor Bryce, the toast- 
master on that occasion] till of late. Formerly religious bigotry (sic) would 
not allow any but a member of the Church to receive the honours of the 
University: now anyone intellectually eminent is welcome. Religious 
barriers are thrown down; and for that benefit Oxford is grateful to Dr. 
Newman.‘ 


This may perhaps be the place to retrace in its leading charac- 
teristics the mind of Newman as the founder of that Movement of 
which the writer has already sketched the outlines in this Review. 
Since the articles on ‘The Passing of the Oxford Movement’ 
appeared we have been favoured with a singularly candid and 
pleasing review of Newman’s Life in the Roman Church by his 
friend, Mr. Wilfrid Ward. More recently still there have 
appeared from a similar quarter his Sermon Notes, and, only 
last July, a revised edition of the famous Apologia. But it 
is not from these sources only that a true estimate of Newman’s 
mind can be formed. He was born in 1801. He entered the Roman 
Church in 1845. Hence forty-four of the best years of Newman’s 
life were passed in the English Church and are hardly noticed 
in the authoritative biography. It was in those years that he 
wrote the hymns and composed the standard work by which he 
will best be remembered. With the year of his secession to 
Rome, as Newman in his Diary sorrowfully noted, the creative 


* Meyrick, Memories, p. 27. 
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period of his genius was largely over. It is, therefore, from hig fa 
Sermons, from his Lectures on Justification, from his work on ta 
Development which he published on the day of his secession, th 
not less than from his Apologia, in which he retrospectively be 
vindicated that secession, that we shall draw the most authentic at 
materials for his portrait. fo 


iNewman’s great theory of Development marks, like Darwin's 
theory of Evolution published fourteen years later, a critical 
epoch in the history of human thought. Both theories have 
since been handsomely demolished and have, in consequence, 
been largely remodelled to meet new issues. But both have 
dealt a blow to what has hitherto been reckoned «us the chief 
support of Revelation—namely, the authority of ®cripture and 
the authority of the Church—a blow with which ev... heologian 
and scientist in the future will have to reckon. Consequently the 
history of Newman’s mind, as Bishop Wilberforce has truly 
observed, ‘ in its shifting scenes of thought, feeling and purpose, 
becomes in fact the history of a school, a party and a sect.’ Hence 
it may be profitable, at this present crisis of the Church’s history, 
to trace the reasons for Newman’s secession which may serve 
to illustrate the history of Newman’s mind. 


ermeiecsceasa& 


I. THe APOLoGIA PRO VITA SUA 


Few men have possessed as Newman possessed that inde- 
finable gift which we call genius. Its misery, its ecstasy, its 
impulsiveness—the curse of the artistic temperament—claimed 
him for its own. While other men worked at will, Newman 
had to wait for that propitious hour which summoned forth his 
energies and called out all his highest powers. What Emerson 
wrote of Michael-Angelo was not less true of Newman : 


Be ee “ee GE cee ett ee 2. ee eee 


The hand that moulded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of ancient Rome 
Wrought with a sad sincerity ; 

From God himself he could not free. 


Newman’s diary is a long wail of lost opportunities, of bitter 
reproaches for his own self-will, for his unguarded freedoms 
of speech, for his untimely protests against the Vatican 
authorities, for his effeminate compliance with some unfortunate 
compromise invited by some new situation. Such a man was 
as cordially disliked by his old allies of the English Church as 
he was cordially misunderstood by his new allies in the Church 
of Rome. Both declared that they would not have this man 
to rule over them. Thus, led on by a voice that he deemed to 
be a voice from heaven, and confusing his dreams with realities 
—outwardly a Protestant while in heart he had yielded to the 
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fatal fascinations of Rome—inwardly a Protestant when he had 
taken the fatal plunge and was rearranging his Apologia with 
the help of the Dean of St. Paul’s—Newman hovered, an outcast 
between the two communions, an eavesdropper to both Churches 
at once; yet all the while conscious that his life held in secret 
for the world some high prophetic significance. 

But. though in genius Newman was superior to many of 
his contemporaries, in will-power he was their inferior. His 
was a fearful spirit boding the worst. And he was too much 
out of touch with the real world to correct the false impressions 
created by his genius. Hence the tremendous crisis of the 
Reform Bill in 1832 startled his imagination and drove him 
inward upon himself, prompting an answer to 

Those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things 
with which his environment had put him in secret but uncon- 
scious sympathy. The very unreality of his mode of life started 
fantastic doubts, which the intensity of his morbidly self-intro- 
spective mind did not tend to allay. He began to ‘distrust the 
reality of material phenomena.’ Doubts even of the personal 
‘existence of an intelligent Creator’ haunted him to the last. 
Tt was all, he often said, but a great ‘ probability’ at best.* 
What is truth? And what is the authority on which the truth 
of Christianity reposes? This was the problem that baffled his 
reason. The Bible he could not accept. ‘ We have tried the 
Book and it disappoints.’ Henceforth he started on an intellec- 
tual voyage of discovery in order to find an anchorage for his 
soul in the ocean of universal doubt. Let us follow for a moment 
the wanderings of this theological Ulysses. 

He had all his life been conscious of ‘only two luminously 
self-evident beings’ in the whole universe—God and him- 
self. From Romaine he had drawn the doctrine of a 
private personal election. From this ‘impression’ the 
works of Thomas Scott, the commentator, ere long released 
him. William Law now convinced him, at least for a few 


_moments—he afterwards gave it up, or rather explained 


it away with the help of a quibble (Life, i. 246) of the truth 
of everlasting punishment. The next work happened to be 


“Bishop Newton’s. That forcibly ‘stained’ his ‘imagination’ 


with the idea that the Pope was ‘ anti-Christ.’ The evangelical 
Church-historian, Milner, next gave him his first taste of the 
Fathers. Then came Archbishop Sumner’s well-known 
Sermons on Apostolic Preaching, which instilled into him (what 
the good Archbishop lived to disclaim) the doctrine of ‘ baptis- 


5 Life, i. 16, 51, &c.; Development, p. 9. 
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mal regeneration.’ After this the eccentric free-thinker, Blaneo 
White, gave him his first loose notions of inspiration. Hugh 
James Rose incidentally taught him (on the same principle) 
‘apostolic succession.’ Bishop Butler gave him ‘ probability’ 
as a guide for life, and ‘ mysticism ’ (so Newman imagined) ag 
a basic principle for the doctrine of the Sacraments. Next, 
Middleton, with the help of Chrysostom, disproved for Newman 
the existence of all post-apostolic miracles. But Keble taught 
him the value of symbolism and nursed his imagination back to 
those Platonist philosophers and theologians of Alexandria, whose 
Greek, or rather Gnostic, principles of reasoning turned ‘ Nature 
into a parable, Scripture into an allegory,’ and history (it seems) 
into myth. The Fathers of Alexandria, with the exception of 
Athanasius, were nearly all infected with heresy. Yet their 
teaching ‘came like music’ to Newman’s ‘inward ear.’ The 
Greek sages and poets now became to his mind ‘in a sense 
prophets’! The end could not now be far off. Ulysses’ goal was at 
last in sight. Heresy, as Newman has assured us in one of his 
endless paradoxes, is but Catholicism in embryo. False religion, 
he has told us, is but the ante-chamber to the true. Hurrell 
Froude now completed his training by teaching him the cult of 
the Virgin. The Arminian Bishop Bull then drove him to the 
annals of Cardinal Fleury. From Fleury he leapt into the arms 
of Cardinal Bellarmine. Bellarmine handed him on to Wiseman. 
It was Wiseman who, with the help of Augustine, achieved 
Newman’s conversion. 

What! AuaustinE? Augustine, the bulwark of the Protestant 
Reformation? Augustine, whom Luther called his patron in 
the faith and whom Calvin followed in all things? Augustine, 
whom Hooker described as a man without equal since the days 
of the Apostles, and whom the framers of our Prayer Book 
treated with an almost idolatrous reverence? Augustine, who 
denied every one of the fundamental pillars of the Tractarian 
faith and has since been reprobated as no Catholic and a bad 
Churchman? Augustine, whom every Protestant has invoked 
across the centuries, and whom the Roman Church has been 
driven (as Gibbon observed) to canonise as a saint and at the 
same time to reprobate as a theologian? How could Augustine 
have achieved the conversion of Newman to the Roman Church? 

Napoleon has somewhere defined chance as the providence of 
adventurers. To Newman’s timid casuistical mind every chance 
was construed into a particular providence. His very cleverness, 
joined to a certain weakness of character, allowed the force of 
some rhetorical phrase, often merely an isolated text, to make 
@ powerful appeal to his imagination. His dexterous logic 
enabled him to lay hold of an ambiguous construction in the text 
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of an apostle or » father, and by omitting or explaining away the 
inconvenient word, either to claim that passage as an ‘ express 
testimony ’ for his case or else boldly to charge the most orthodox 
fathers with ‘heresy.’ Thus, he removes @s from the text of 
1 Cor. iii. 15 in order to claim the doctrine of Purgatory. He 
accuses Tertullian and Dionysius of denying the divinity of 
Christ because of their dropping an unguarded expression for 
which both apologised, the former in a defence of the Trinity 
against Praxeas, the latter in a public recantation acknowledged 
by Athanasius and Basil (de sent. Dion §§ 14, 17, 19; Ep. 9). 
He charges Justin Martyr with advocating ‘expressly’ the 
worship of angels in a passage of which the Greek admits a 
different interpretation such as every previous editor has taken ! 
(Development, p. 378.) Thus did this intellectual conjurer 
befool himself (as Gladstone truly observed) with the subtlety 
of his own intellect. It was thus engaged in transmuting legend 
into history that at length he dreamed himself into the Roman 
Church. It was in this way that four words of Augustine, 
wrested from their context and dexterously applied to support 
a foregone conclusion, became the talisman that produced the 
change ! 

The Donatist party at Carthage had been the first to raise 
in the fourth century the question of Church authority. The 
Donatists were not heretics. Their faith was sound. Their 
lives were pure. Wherein, then, lay (they asked) the distinc- 
tion between them and the Mother Church at Carthage? Were 
they not as good Churchmen, as good Catholics, as good 
Christians as their persecutors? Augustine in defence of the 
Catholic position produced an argument which, while in theory 
absurd if not pernicious, was justified by the result and has 
proved the only immediately satisfactory method ever since. 
His argument was that there was no good reason to break with 
the traditional and established bond of fellowship which united 
all Churches against a common foe, and especially in Churches 
which affected to trace a fairly accurate pedigree to the times of 
the Apostles themselves. For in the two or three centuries 
that separated them from apostolic times the Churches had not 
had time to have all corrupted in the same direction. Hence, 
in separating from the parent Church the Donatists were guilty 
not only of a breach of Church discipline but of Christian love. 
This argument failing, Augustine was ready with a second. On 
a point of civil order he felt he could appeal to the magistrate’s 
sword. 

With the practical good sense of both these arguments the 
Reformers, even the Zwinglians, were in sympathy. It was 
only by an imaginary inference from these two positions that 
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‘Newman was carried off by the victorious insolence of Wiseman, 
Was not the English Church, Wiseman asked (without attempt 
ing to parry Palmer’s crushing reply), in the position of the 
Donatists at that moment? And did not the Church of Rome 
alone respond to the Augustinian formula : Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum? 

These four words acted on Newman’s mind like an incanta- 
tion. The giant was smitten as by a spell. Newman's 
‘imagination’ was touched by an analogy which (though it 
was no analogy at all) could be pressed, he thought, to cover 
similar cases. That simple phrase of Augustine’s rung an 
undying peal, he tells us, in his ears. The ‘ authority’ alone 
of Augustine seemed so awful! Besides, St. Augustine ‘was one 
of the prime oracles of antiquity’! What an ‘ infallible pre- 
scription’ this seemed against all ‘ Protestants and seceders’ 
in the future! ‘Who can account,’ Newman asks again, ‘for 
impressions?’ For a mere sentence the words of St. Augustine 
had struck him ‘with a power’ he ‘had never felt from any 
words before. They were like the ‘‘ Turn again, Whittington,” 
of the chime,’ or the tolle, lege of Augustine’s own conversion! 

From that hour Newman’s imagination was held captive. 
He had been successively—he felt providentially—led from one 
logic-trap to another. ‘Impression’ had succeeded ‘ impres- 
sion.” At length Manzoni’s picture of the Capuchin in his 
famous novel I Promessi Sposi gave Newman the finishing touch. 
Newman ‘never got over’ him. Even Macaulay admitted the 
power (but not the truth) of that Capuchin’s portrait. Alas, 
unlike Macaulay, Newman had ever been the helpless victim 
of his own imagination. As a boy he had been afraid of spells 
and crossed himself on going into the dark. He had often 
wondered, like the Hindus, whether the world was real or merely 
the projected shadow of some more real but impalpable world 
beyond. He used to wish that the tales of the Arabian Nights 
were true. His imagination ‘ran,’ in his own expressive 
language, ‘on unknown influences, on magical powers and 
talismans ’ : 


I thought life might be a dream and I an angel and all this world 4 
deception; my fellow-angels by a playful device concealing themselves from 
me and deceiving me with the semblance of a material world. 


Professor Maspero has recently shown that these strange delu- 
sions were some of the fantastic gambols of the heathen religions 
of ancient Egypt. It was from Egypt, filtered through Plato, 
through Plutarch and through the Jewish Philo, that the 
allegorising school of the Gnostics certainly came. It was in 
Alexandria, that soil fruitful of religious delusions, that were 
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eman, planted the heresies of Origen and the Neo-Platonists, which 

empt- distracted and finally led to the rupture of the undivided Church. 

of the It was these phantoms of the imagination that appealed 
Rome to Newman. Nor did they in their Catholic dressing appeal in | 
; Orbis vain. 

As he sailed down the Mediterranean, on his first visit to | 
canta- Rome, the very coastland ‘awakened a host of historic : 
man’s memories.’ He longed to be able to stretch out his hand and i 
igh it touch the land of such enchanted associations and satisfy himself | 
cover that he was not gazing upon a mirage or vision. He thought 
ig an of Ham (sic) as he passed the Gibraltar Straits and of Ulysses 
alone as the ship touched Ithaca. Corcyra recalled Thucydides. The { 
8 one Island of Zante stirred the names of all the Greek Fathers. At H 

pre- Naples he actually saw the blood of St. Januarius liquefy. He 
ders ’ gazed with awe on the Virgin’s genuine house at Loretto. And 
‘ for he believed it all, ‘ because at Rome,’ he assures us, ‘ every one ; 
istine believed it’ ! i 
any Rome itself surpassed all expectations. It was more wonder- 
on,” ful even than Oxford for its magic sympathy with the medieval 
sion | age. At Rome he found it ‘such an incomprehensible blessing 
tive. to have Christ’s bodily Presence in one’s house, within one’s 
one walls, as swallows up all other privileges and destroys (or should i 
pred destroy) every pain.’ i 
his To feel yourself surrounded by all holy arms and defences, with the 
uch, Sacraments week by week, with the priest’s benedictions, with crucifixes and 
the rosaries which have been blessed with holy water, with places or with acts to 
las, which indulgences have been attached and ‘the whole armour of God,’ and { 
tim to know that when you die you will not be forgotten, that you will be sent 
ells out of the world with the holy unctions upon you and will be followed by i 
hin masses and prayers—what can one desire better than this? (Life, i. 241.) 
rely ‘And is this—we are tempted to intrude the question—the i 
orld religion of the New Testament or of ancient Egypt? Is this i 
hts Christian faith, which requires such perpetually tangible evidence 
= from the senses? Is this the gospel of that early Church which i 
and taught that Christ’s Body is ‘ascended up far above all heavens’ 1 
and is now ‘ set down on the right hand of the Majesty on high ’? f 
da Imagination is indeed the most glorious gift of God to man and j 
rom the most perilous. But it must keep its place. What has 
imagination to do with the things of faith and of revelation? 

ie. But Newman’s senses were too completely enchanted to 

oo perceive the deception. He gladly quaffs the Circean cup, and 

to, sings : , 

he O that thy creed were sound ! 

in For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome, 


By thy unwearied watch and varied round 
Te Of service in thy Saviour’s holy home! 














On! 


His artistic sense seems to have been stronger than his moral, 
He preferred Grecian art to Gothic, apparently because it wag 
more ‘graceful.’ It is certainly less religious. Indeed, al] 
religion tended with him, as in a less degree with Liddon, to be 
@ matter less of principle than of taste. The logician with him 
often triumphed over the saint—‘ For years I have an increasing 
intellectual conviction,’ he writes, ‘that there is no medium 
between Pantheism and the Church of Rome.’ ‘The maxims 
and first principles of religion in a perfectly logical mind lead 
to Rome.’ And then Newman proceeds to show how that 
‘logic’ proceeds to its conclusion : 

There is a certain system of first principles, sentiments, tastes given us 
for gaining religious truth and which would lead the mind by infallible 
succession from the rejection of ArHetsm to theism, from theism to 
Christianity, from Christianity to Evangelical religion, and from these to 
Catholicity.* 


This is an amazing series of terms in the progression of an 
‘infallible’ arithmetic. According to Newman the mind does 
not choose the truth on the ground of its own moral, reasonable 
inwardly-compelling evidence, but possesses an innate ‘ taste’ 
whereby it ‘infallibly’ arrives, by a purely negative process, 
at the following equation : Theism is better than blank atheism; 
ergo Catholicism is superior to evangelical Christianity. In 
other words, the religion of the Church is superior to the religion 
of its Founder. 

No wonder that one who could indulge such paradoxes as 
these could assert without consciousness of fraud that he accepted 
all the Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church in a Romish 
sense! No wonder that his contemporary, Archbishop Tait, 
accused him of having puzzled himself out of knowing the 
difference between truth and falsehood. 

He was always unable to determine intellectually [wrote Palmer in his 
Narrative of those times] where the truth lay. And he yielded at last 
to an imaginary impulse which he supposed to be celestial. 

Such is the argument (if it deserve the name) of the famous 
Apologia! And its invincible logic draws in its train an inevitable 
corollary—a corollary which needed to be arrayed in all the 
charm of Newman’s peculiar eloquence to recommend its para- 
doxes to the unsuspecting reader. If Catholicism be true, then, 
on Newman’s showing, Protestantism must be ‘heresy.’ But 
Newman does not stop there. In his famous work on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine he boldly avers that ‘ heresy,’ 
that is, Protestantism, is so far worse than HEATHENISM that while 
a heretic stands in need of ‘ conversion’ to the Catholic principle 


* Life, i. 81; 158. Cp. ii. 90, 460. 
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a heathen stands in no such need. He has only to ‘add’ some- 
thing to the faith he already has! (pp. 72, 88). 

Here we have the position of the Oxford Professors already 
outlined in the year 1845. It is, in fact, the old Voltairean 
position over again, that ‘all religions are equally true.’ Are 
we heretics, then, at last to be allowed to draw the inference 
for which all Protestants have long contended, that Romanism 
is but the next remove from heathenism—in short, that Popery 
is only baptised paganism after all? ‘To answer this question 
let us examine Newman’s contention a little more closely. 


Tl. THe DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Newman’s theory of Development, to which he consecrated 
the genius of a lifetime and which became for him the temple 
in which his spiritual life found its noblest expression, has 
long been levelled with the ground by the equal piety 
and genius and learning of his Anglican antagonists. Dean 
Milman and Dean Goode, Bishop Wordsworth and Bishop 
Thirlwall, Doctors Salmon, Mozley, Archer Butler, M. Michaud 
among the Old Catholics, and Dr. Fairbairn on behalf of 
the Nonconformists, have tracked with minute and scholarlike 
care the bewildering dialectics of Newman’s book, and have 
rescued from its many unguarded statements and perverse 
charges the reputation of the Fathers. The book, however, has 
created an era in the history of religious thought. To form a 
just estimate of its significance we must for a moment step back 
and survey from a more impartial height the old controversy 
between the Enzlish Church and the Church of Rome. 

No one looking into the Fathers can doubt that their religion 
was largely the religion of the New Testament. And since the 
Reformation was an appeal to the Bible and to the Bible only, 
their religion was virtually the same as ours—namely, Protestant. 
Tt was, at any rate, not Tractarian. It certainly was not Roman. 
Take, for example, the doctrine of Apostolic Succession. 

Ordination [cries Newman] comes in direct line from the Apostles. 
Whatever be our other misfortunes every link in our chain is safe. (De- 
velopment, p. 19, 2nd ed.) 


But is it? The first version into which the New Testament 
was ever translated—the Syriac Peshitto—renders ‘ bishop’ and 
‘ presbyter ’ indifferently by the same word. The first document 
known to Christian antiquity, the recently recovered Didache, 
knows nothing of the three orders of the Ministry at all. The 
earliest of the Fathers, Clement of Rome, is sublimely ignorant 
ef his own rank as a Bishop in the Church as whose representa- 
tive he writes. In the next century, it is true, Irenaeus urges 
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against heretics, and with fair reason, the testimony of the 
‘successions of presbyters ’ as a collateral guarantee of the tradi- 
tional sense and use of Holy Scripture. But (as Kay and Gwatkin 
observe) Irenaeus, like Tertullian, knows of no tradition superior 
to Scripture. And Tertullian in his famous tract de praescriptione 
only urges against obstinate deniers of Scripture authority the 
‘ prescriptive ’ claims of the Church in being. In the fourth century 
Jerome twice over assures us that the Church at Alexandria was, 
like several others, originally presbyterian. His contemporary, 
Augustine, in his fifty-third Epistle evinces a similar superi- 
ority to such mechanical proofs of the Church’s spiritual pedigree, 
It was Ignatius who in the second century was the first to insist 
on a three-fold ministry. But his argument demands only 9 
congregational episcopate in the interests of order. It is not 
till Cyprian’s time that the sacerdotal claims begin; and then 
those claims are urged against, not for, the ambitious pretensions 
of Rome. 

It is the same with the Fathers’ language on the Sacraments. 
BaPTIsM was never regarded as a magical rite. It was merely 
the sign of a change, the pledge of a Divine promise made to 
the Church at large, by which (in the language of Jerome and 
Augustine) all who are receivers of the element do not all become 
partakers of the benefits. For twelve centuries the exact value 
(quid agat) of infant baptism was regularly gisputed by Fathers, 
Popes, and Schoolmen; and among these it was an approved 
opinion (probabilis opinio) that baptismal grace is not conferred 
on infants. About the REAL PRESENCE the Fathers some- 
times used the misleading language of extravagant metaphor. 
But their deliberate opinions are not to be mistaken. Augustine 
denied the doctrine altogether. Jerome assures us that it is the 
faith of the receiver, not the words of institution, that ‘ make’ 
(factunt) a true Eucharist, and that any other view is ‘against 
the law of Christ’ (in Soph. xvi.). Chrysostom is more definite 
still. Whatever may have been the extravagance of his occa- 
sional rhetoric on this subject and however much he agrees 
with Irenaeus’ cautious statement that after consecration the 
particles of bread are thought worthy to be called the Lord’s 
Body, yet he avers that ‘the nature of bread remains. We 
proclaim not,’ he adds, ‘two Bodies’ (Ep. ad Caesar.). These 
bold words, erased from all early Romish copies and suspected 
by the frivolous scepticism of Newman, were not long afterwards 
confirmed by a Pope, Gelasius, in the following age in con- 
troversy with heretics who denied the reality or completeness of 
the Incarnation : 


_ ‘The Sacraments are a divine thing, because we are thereby made par- 
takers of the Divine Nature. Nevertheless, the substance both of the Bread 
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and the Wine remains (esse non desinit). And assuredly the ricuRE and 
uixeness of Christ’s Body and Blood is celebrated in the action of these 
holy mysteries. (De duabus in Christo naturis.) 

And what is all this but the language of our own Prayer Book 
which in its Ordinal traces the threefold ministry only to ‘ the 
Apostles’ time’ and invokes upon Bishop and Presbyter the 
same blessing; while in its Articles it leaves to the local or 
national Church to choose its own ministers, and in its third 
(anon requires an apostolical succession of ‘doctrine’ not of 
orders? And in what do the Fathers differ from Hooker's 
doctrine of the Sacraments, that they are ‘ not physical but moral 
instruments of salvation ’—‘ duties of faith and service’ which 
‘contain IN THEMSELVES no vital force or efficacy,’ so that ‘ the 
Presence of Christ is to be sought for not in the Sacrament 
but in the worthy receiver of the Sacrament’? Nor does the 
strong language of our sixth Article upon the paramount autho- 
rity of holy Scripture deviate from the central standpoint of all 
the Fathers when they assert that 

In those things which are plainly laid down in Scripture all things are 
found that pertain to faith and direction of life.’ 

Such is the plain testimony of antiquity! And it might be 
indefinitely extended to all its remotest consequences. The 
Reformation has been accused of novelty in asserting that ‘the 
Bible and the Bible only is the religion of Protestants’ and that 
justification is by faith ‘only.’ Dr. Gore has even taxed Luther 
with inventing the doctrine of a substitutionary atonement. But 
on this issue the Fathers are Lutheran. Not only the thing but 
the phrase is there. That we are ‘justified by faith only’ is a 
regularly recurring note among the Fathers. And of these the 
first, namely, Clement of Rome, thus initiates that historic 
controversy for which twelve centuries of Fathers up to St. 
Bernard had prepared Luther : 

We are not justified by our own piety or by works done in holiness of 
heart, but by that faith whereby God has ever justified (é:xaiweer) all men 
from the beginning. What, then, shall we do, brethren? Shall we idly 
depart from good works or forsake charity? (i. 7.) 

As for the appeal to Scripture, six Fathers—Tertullian, Athana- 
sius, Augustine, Origen, Hilary, and Theodoret—attest their belief 
in the phrase ‘ Bible only’; while four Fathers, Basil, Cyprian, 
Jerome, and Chrysostom, warn against the danger of receiving 
‘tradition ’ in opposition to the Scriptures, which are the ‘ one bar 
in excluding Heresy from the one Fold.’ To believe without the 
Scriptures, says Tertullian, is to believe against them. ‘To rely 
on human tradition apart from Scripture, Basil truly adds, is no 


' Aug. de doc. chr. ii. 9. 
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less than apostasy from the Faith (femrwo.s wictews). In short, 
how fatal to the entire Roman claim is the appeal to ‘ the Bible 
and the Bible only’ one single circumstance may serve to illus- 
trate. In forming the Nicene Creed every article was drawn 
from Scripture. The Bible was placed on the high altar. And 
the long controversy which was waged round the famous phrage 
Gpoovecrvov—on which depended, humanly speaking, the entire 
issue—turned on the fact that the new word was not to be found 
(except by inference) in ‘the very words and phrases of Serip- 
ture.’ * 

It was therefore no idle boast of Luther, as of Athanasius 
before him, that his doctrine contained in no single instance 
anything that was new but was supported by the universal testi- 
mony of the earliest antiquity. The doctrine of ‘ substitution’ 
(dyradXaypos) is as clearly and repeatedly expressed in the 
epistle to Diognetus and Clement of Rome (c. ix. and c. xlix) and 
in Athanasius, Eusebius, Cyril, and Chrysostom (in 2 Cor. v. 18) 
as in the writings of Anselm. The fact of ‘ original sin’ derived 
by every man, before he draws the first breath of life, in direct 
‘succession of guilt’ from Adam, the fact that man is s0 
crippled by the Fall that he has lost the perfect freedom of his 
will (7d avro-é£ovcvov) and nas become the slave («ticpya Soidov) 
of his own internal contradictions (évayria)—this is as much the 
doctrine of Cyprian and of Ambrose, of Tertullian and of Hippo- 
lytus as that of Augustine in the fourth century or of Calvin in 
the sixteenth. Such is the testimony of antiquity! But these 
are not the doctrines of the Tractarians. They were never those 
of Rome. How was Rome to face the new issue? It is at this 
point the significance of Newman’s career is seen. 

In the sixteenth century Luther had boldly appealed to the 
Bible and the Bible only; and the Roman religion manifestly 
disagreed with that of the Bible. In the seventeenth century 
Hooker and Chillingworth as boldly appealed to the early 
Fathers ; and it soon became clear that Rome could not answer 
to that claim either. But although Rome had thrown over the 
Bible and the early Fathers she could not afford to give up the 
claim to antiquity. How then could Rome, with any show of 
common consistency, maintain a creed that was at variance with 

* Athan., ep. ad Afr. 5; Basil, de fid. i.; Gelasius Cyzic., Comm. Act. Nic. 
Cone. i. c. 9; etc. The Protestantism of the Fathers anticipated our 
Articles XX and XXI by deriving the Church from the Bible, not the Bible 
from the Church (Chrys., Hom. xlix. in Matt. ii. 3; Aug. de unit. iv), by 
regarding General Councils as fallible (Jer. ep. ad Gal. praef.), and by 
denouncing the term ‘ Mother of God,’ without the saving clause, ‘in respect 
of His humanity’ (minutes of Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon), as 
blasphemous ‘nonsense’ amounting to ‘heresy’ (Epiphanius, Augustine, 
Chrysostom in St. John ii. 4)! Irenaeus scouted the cannibal notion of a ‘ real’ 
eating of Christ’s Flesh (ed. Grabe, p. 460). 
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the documents of the early Church and yet make good the claim 
that she was ‘apostolic’ and has remained always the same 
(semper eadem) to the end? It is at this point that the subtle 
awn mind of Newman came to the rescue. What was not in the 







































And Bible and what was not in the Fathers he explained by a new 
rage theory—a theory foreshadowed indeed by the Jesuit Petavius, 
tire but by Newman worked out for the first time into a complete 
und system. This was the new doctrine of DEVELOPMENT—a develop- 
rip- . ment by which the creeds of the early Church were expanded 
into dogmas entirely subversive of their original content—a 
lus development manipulated at the hands of the present living 
nce Church out of the ‘deposit’ handed down to her from the 
ti- dead past. For example, Popery, Mariolatry, Purgatory, Tran- 
n’ substantiation are not in the letter of Scripture. According to 
he Newman they are all there in the germ awaiting ‘ development’ 
nd at the hands of the Church. Thus the Bible is dethroned to the 
8) position of handmaid of the Church. And the Church no longer 
od develops herself in accordance with the ‘faith once delivered 
ct to the saints.’ She develops the faith. She may even corrupt 
30 the faith. And this ‘corruption ’—such is Newman’s startling 
is contention—is one of its many forms of ‘development’! ‘ True 
”) religion is but the summit and perfection of false religions ’— 
e thus does Newman multiply his paradoxes; and—will it be 


- believed?—‘the Catholic creed’ is the direct offspring of 
i ‘HERESY.’ Of Heresy? Yes, and thus he proves it. { 
, Take, for example, the Montanist heresy : 


Not in one principle only but in its whole system MonTAnism is a 
remarkable anticipation or presage of developments which soon began to 
shew themselves in the Church. Equally Catholic in their principle, 
whether in fact or anticipation, were most of the . . . peculiarities of 
Montanism, its visions, its commendation of celibacy and martyrdom, its 
contempt of temporal goods, its. penitential discipline and its centre of 
unity. [Of these] the doctrinal determinatiqns and the ecclesiastical usages 
of the Middle Ages are the true fulfilment (p. 350). 


We turn over another page and we find that not only Montanism 
(or the spirit of visionary enthusiasm) but Arianism (or the denial 
of our Lord’s Divinity) led to the chief doctrines of the ‘ Catholic 
Church.’ Thus, for example, the cult of the Virgin is indebted 
to heresy : 


The Nestor1an [heresy] . . . supplied the subject of that august pro- 
position to which Arranism had provided the predicate. In order to 
do honour to Christ . . . the Council of Ephesus determined the Blessed 
Virgin to be the Mother of God [7]. Thus all heresies of that day, though 
opposed to each other, tended in a most wonderful way to Her exaltation ; 
and the School of Antioch, the fountain of primitive Ratronatrsm, led 
the Church. to lay down first the conceivable greatness of a creature and 
then the incommunicable dignity of St. Mary (p. 407). 
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Catholicism is, then, only another name for successful heresy 


and Rationalism is the straight road to Rome. 
But how did this stream of developments start? Wheneg 
did it rise? What was the origin of the Church? Newman 
shall once more be our guide : 
This process is called the development of an rpza, being the germina. 


tion, growth and perfection of some living, that is influential, truth or 
apparent truth in the minDs of men during a sufficient period (p. 37), 


The Church of Christ was then not an historical fact but an. 
‘Idea.’ But how can this ‘idea’ develop ideas contrary to its 
original conception? 

An rpg not only modifies, but, as has been implied, is modified. It 

may be coloured by the received line of thought into which it comes or 
depraved by the intrusion of FOREIGN principles. 
But is not primitive Christianity in danger of being corrupted 
out of all recognition as it thus ‘develops’ further and further 
from the Apostles’ time? No, according to Newman it becomes 
purer ! 

It is indeed sometimes said that the stream is clearest near the spring. 


Whatever use may fairly be made of this image it does not apply to the 
history of a PHILOSOPHY or a sEcT (pp. 37, 38). 


So then the Roman Church is the offspring of an ‘ Idea’; it is 
the development not of a religion but of a ‘ philosophy’ ; and its 
history is the history of a ‘sect’! : 

But how, we ask, is this theory of a perpetual development 
reconcilable with Bossuet’s language that there cannot be the 
least variation in the faith? ‘To live,’ replies Newman, ‘is to 
change’ ! 

We all remember Ranke’s story of the Abbot and his Good 
Friday goose. Spreading his hands over the bird he uttered the 
words of consecration that solemnly transubstantiated it into 
fish! So with Newman a'lie becomes truth, heresy orthodoxy. 


It is amazing [he exclaims] how all heresy seems to have been a remark- 
able anticipation of Rome! 


It is in truth amazing. From the GNOSsTICS came, as even 
Mgr. Batiffol allows, the doctrine of the Real Presence. From 
them came also the phrases applied to it of sacrifice (@vola) and 
offering (xpoogopd). The MANICHEES first preached up clerical 
celibacy ; and withheld the cup, which Pope Gelasius pronounced 
a grande Sacrilegium. From the EUTYCHIAN and NESTORIAN 
heretics came the notion of the omnipresence of Christ’s Body 
specifically condemned by Pope Gelasius in the fifth century. It 
was the ponaTists who brought in from Egypt the priestly 
tonsure. The EBIONITES, condemned by Rome herself for the 
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practice, first introduced wafers. To the COLLYRIDIAN heresy 
Rome owed the doctrine of the ‘deification’ of Mary. To the 
hence heresiarch, PELAGIUS, she owed (as Augustine observes) that first 
vman suggestion of the doctrine of the ‘immaculate conception,’ which 
§t. Bernard was later to denounce as a presumptuous novelty 
ming. such as did honour to sin. From the MONTANISTS came the 
ith or Iudicrous division into ‘mortal’ and ‘venial’ sins. From the 
). BUCHITES came the Jesuitical dogma that the end sanctifies the 
‘ae means. Monasticism itself, unknown to the first three centuries 
0 ite of Christianity, was condemned by Theodoret as a GNOSTIC heresy 
and by Basil ii. as ‘ essentially unChristian.’ It was from the 
Tes Gnostics in fact Rome first borrowed the argument of Newman’s 
iG whole system of ‘development.’ They first asserted that the 
Apostles concealed a secret revelation known only to the Church’s 
few, and that Scripture stood in need of supplementing—not 
pied = — geeing (as Tertullian remarks) that in that case Christ chose 
ther apostles who were either dishonest or ill-informed, and that (as 
— Cyprian adds) custom, however old, is HERESY if it plead against 
apostolic Truth. 
ring. 
> the We have no quarrel with Newman. He for whom truth is 
merely a matter of ‘impressions’ and faith a ‘ philosophy’ ; 
t is he for whom Christianity is an ‘ idea’ whether real or false, and 
its its development only a ‘ hypothesis to account for a difficulty’ ; 
he for whom the ‘reasons for believing’ consist not of facts but 
ent ‘of presumptions, of guesses, ventures after the truth’ rather 
the than ‘accurate proofs’; with such a reasoner we can have no 
| to manner of controversy. 

We have no quarrel with Newman. But we have every 
0d reason to quarrel with the system which deceived him—a system 
the whose pride of intellect joined with weakness of moral fibre 
nto refuses to bow to the simplicity of truth and the faith of the 
ky. Gospel. Newman has been acclaimed the greatest theological 
ah. writer in the Roman Church since Bossuet. And we believe it. 

Ez uno disce omnes! 
os We have no quarrel with Newman. Peace be to his ashes! 
“ But if fanaticism be faith and credulity be the best evidence of 
ad truth, we may well ask, What is truth? The infidel Baur held 
al that Christianity, Judaism, Paganism were but developments 
i of each other articulated by the conscience of mankind. This 
a was precisely the language of Newman (Sermons of 1843, pp. 
, 213-16)—language which, as Dr. Salmon justly observes, 
d ‘abandons the claims of Christianity to be regarded as a super- 
ly natural revelation.’ 
A. H. T. CLARKE. 
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MY FRIENDS AMONG 
THE HOME-WORKERS OF LONDON 


SINCE we have the authority of the Prayer Book for stating 
‘There was never anything by the wit of man so well devised 
. which hath not been corrupted,’ it is not wonderful that 
grumbling long and loud has accompanied the introduction of 
three measures honestly intended to benefit—amongst others— 
the home workers. The Old Age Pensions, the Trades Board 
Act, and the Insurance Act have, each in turn, received the 
label ‘ The Ruin of the Country.’ 

Being of the company of those who ‘ where an equal poise 
of hope and fear does arbitrate’ incline to hope, I have found 
myself at times on my knees, returning thanks for these imperfect 
laws. 

Possibly the Old Age Pensions Act has done less good, so far, 
to the women employed in tailoring, box-making, etc., than we, 
had hoped; but that is mainly because it is difficult, though 
not impossible, to live to be seventy in Shoreditch. Yet blessed 
be that Act! A short time ago, paying a call on an old woman 
engaged in making ‘Guardsmen’s coats for ladies ’—or so she 
said—I found her bubbling over with excitement. She could 
hardly wait to pay me the usual East End compliment of 
assuring me that I was not looking strong before bursting out 
with ‘I have good news at last! I have found out that I am 
a year older than I thought I was!’ ‘ Are you sure?’ I asked. 
‘Quite. It was a letter did it coming from an old friend who 
never came up to London when we did; he writes every few 
years, and this time he said he had taken his pen to tell me 
he was poorly, as was to be expected at seventy, and didn’t 
suppose he would be kept long now, and that if his memory 
served I was not far short myself. That set me thinking. I got 
out my marriage lines and made out the sum. “T'wasn’t proof 
enough, for I had put down ‘‘ Full Age.’’ You can do that if 
you like, and as I was twenty-four, and that was held getting 
on when I was young, and as I didn’t want everyone to know 
too much, I did it. But I sent later on for my birth certificate, 
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and that made it plain. All I’ve got to do now is to live till 
September.’ 

That pension will come late enough as it is. A few months | 
earlier I had found my friend as sad as her brave heart would 
allow her to be. She had been to the Eye Infirmary, driven 
there by a persistent illusion that she was in the midst of a 
snow-storm, and inability to account for the halo she could 
see round people and things. ‘They told me it was cataract,’ 
she said. ‘In which eye?’ ‘ Both, and nothing to be done 
till I’m stone blind. But there——’ and she looked hungrily at Bi 
me for confirmation of her hope. ‘I mayn’t last till that horror q 
comes. You think I mayn’t, don’t you?’ Was it a pleasant 
form of consolation to have to offer to one of the most valiant 

































ing souls I have ever met ‘ You may not last so long’? She knew 
- from what she would be saved by either dying, or getting the q 
pension ; she would not share the fate of her last fellow lodger, q 
of an old man whom she described as having ‘gone in.’ She ‘ 
és had shown me some treasures left her by this friend, and at 
a first I had imagined that he was dead: not exactly, but he had 
“ done with his free individual life, he was in the workhouse, 
! and she was his residuary legatee. Very hopefully she showed 
me her legacy. It has been impressed on the minds of the poor 
nd that ‘They,’ that mysterious class of people with money to 
eet spend, like things better when they are old than when they 4 
are new. Legends are told of families lifted out of poverty by 
i: selling old books, or the battered fragments of a spinet, or a 
i set of lustre jugs. This last hope of the tailoress clung round } 
gh first an old Bible, wanting a title-page and several leaves, and q 
ad containing to her speechless amazement a story she had never 
vi known to be in the Bible, about one Susanna. It was hard 
la to have to tell her that the book was not unknown, and that 
: f her big Bible would be more use to her failing eyes than valuable 
5 in an auction room. The second treasure was a modern German 
- print showing the putting forth of Adam and Eve from the 
ry Garden of Eden. Its owner thought it a little shocking, but 
ss impressive, which it certainly was. Eve, usually drawn with a 


a ‘comfortable’ figure, must have weighed fifteen stone, and all 
si the animals in the garden had collected to see the couple off. 
4 It was impossible to help seeing that the lower creation was 
anything but depressed; elephant and crocodile laughed aloud, 

‘ and the glee of the peacock approached the indecent. Yet I 7 
of could not believe that collectors would fight for that print. q 
There is something intensely pathetic in the clinging to their 





. treasures on the part of the very poor. In their speech ‘ the 
7 home’ means the furniture. Is it not in Denmark that a merci- 





ful custom allows those who have to take refuge in State 
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institutions to carry their bits of by-gone pride with them? 
Possibly really valuable objects may be met with in poor Hast 
End homes; but I have not seen them. I had once an amusing 
acquaintance who kept a tenth-hand shop in a slum, to whose 
nimble fingers came the last relics of better days. I wanted 
to get an offer from her for some rather nice chairs which 
home-worker was about to sell in order to pay her rent. This 
acquaintance was a mine of information, sad information, and 
used to tell me of things which she had marked down in the 
houses of her clients, knowing well that ‘after Bank Holidays 
they all want money.’ The friendship came to an abrupt con- 
clusion when the lady insisted on asking me, in a very loud 
tone, obviously intended to be overheard in the inner room, 
whether I had seen ‘anything particular’ between her and a 
man described as ‘that fair gentleman who was in the shop 
when you were here last,’ as her husband was jealous! I had 
only seen a very fat Jew trying to palm off on her a spurious 
Mason china bowl, hot from the oven, and it had not occurred 
to me that this could be a form of love-making ; but the terror 
of being called in as a witness drove me away. It was a ghostly 
little place, too full of shadows. 

There is not much room for East End ghosts; the living 
crowd them out. Immigrants from the country sometimes tell 
of ‘ happenings’ and ‘ warnings,’ but only once was I introduced 
to a real honest spirit. The story was told shyly, and began 
with the question ‘Do you know all about the way that Jews 
punish their children?’ I did not. ‘Oh, well, they don’t call 
it being naughty and give °em a smack, same as we might; 
they call it a transgression. The child has to go and kneel before 
its father if ’tis a boy, and before its mother if ’tis a girl; from 
three to six it gets three strokes with a rod, from six to nine 
it gets six strokes, and from nine on it gets nine. I know, 
for the place where I get my work is kept by Jews—not that I 
think the worse of them for that; Jews and Christians is all 
one to us; both will grind you down to the last penny but the 
Jews pay and the Christians don’t always. Our governor had 
a son, sixteen he was, but as tall as a man, over six foot; he 
made some mistake in the business which cost his father some 
seventy pounds, and for all he was so big he was ordered up 
for chastisement. He hadn’t had more than one cut when he 
fainted away, and they called in the doctor who said he was gone 
far in consumption and must go away to one of those places 
where you're allowed to die. The lad asked the foreman of 
the place to come and see him, a Jew he was too, and when he 
got him there he asked him to promise that he’d never flog one 
of his children. The man is easy going, and he laughed and 
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said ‘‘ Why, I never touch them.’’ But the boy wouldn’t leave 
it at that. ‘“‘Swear to me you won’t,”’ he said, and the man 
swore to him and soon after the boy died. It was on a day 
not quite a year later that the foreman came down to the place 
all white and trembling. He said his own son had been naughty 
and he’d begun to set about giving him a whipping. He had 
the boy there kneeling when a hand came in between him and 
the boy’s back. ’T'was a long thin white hand, and there was a 
lot of wrist showing, as if the sleeve was too short. The man 
knew it—’twas the lad’s he’d sworn to. He just dropped his 
rod and said ‘* You cut along to bed, you little devil,’’ and he 
came and told us, and said ‘‘I didn’t believe it, but it’s true; 
the dead do know what we’re doing, and they can interfere if 
they’ve a mind to.’’’ 

If three removals be as bad as one fire the migratory habits 
of some of my friends must be expensive. One woman keeps me 
dancing attendance up and down a huge district in North-East 
London. I have lost count of the number of times she has 
moved in the last six or seven years. She explains that it is 
all owing to ‘the sanitary’s’ perverse habit of declaring that 
the one room in which she lives and works must be papered and 
whitewashed. As she does delicate work it is impossible for her 
on these occasions to go on with it, even if the British workman 
would consent to revolve round her. So, as she puts it, ‘I look 
for another room and the man with the barrer comes to fetch 
the home, and I walk behind it and settle in somewhere else.’ 
It was this same woman, a maker of artificial flowers, whom 
I was able, thanks to the kindness of a reader of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ to take once more, a little time ago, to the theatre. 
She wished to see The Blue Bird, having been fascinated by 
some poster; she went in state, had a front seat in the dress 
circle, and felt half way to heaven. There was one little sob 
from her in the scene in which the children recall their grand- 
parents to consciousness by their intensely realised remembrance 
of them, and she muttered ‘Wonder if they’l] ever think.’ 
I wondered too, for I know she has often gone without food herself 
to give it to the children of the chronically out of work man 
to whom her daughter is married. Later on she sympathised 
aloud with the child in the world of the unborn who did not 
want to come to earth. ‘Ah!’ she said, ‘there’s many that 
wouldn’t if they only knew.’ Would she have chosen to be 
born? Perhaps, for she has loved. After the theatre we went 
off together to have tea; in vain I pressed her to eat—she was 
too excited and too polite. Also she was thinking very deeply 

1 See ‘The Home-Workers of London,’ Nineteenth Century and After, March 


1910, by the present writer. 
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about The Blue Bird, considering it critically as a play. At last 
she spoke. ‘When you come to the people that think that sort 
of thing out, and set it down, well, I can’t help wondering if 
they’re a bit touched in the head.’ Lest this criticism should 
by any chance wound adorers of The Blue Bird I hasten to add 
that long afterwards she told me that M. Maeterlinck’s play 
had kept her in something to think of for four months. 

At Whitsuntide this woman received a heavy blow; she had 
been working harder than ever, knowing that the holiday from 
work and pay was on her, and had earned twelve shillings, a 
large sum to one who seldom makes more than nine shillings a 
week. Late that Saturday night a message reached her—would 
she go and mind her daughter’s children as their mother had 
to go to the hospital? Of course she went. Returning home 
tired she did not give herself the joy of one last look at her 
wealth, but went to bed. She said, as if bound to mention what 
she had saved from her wreck, ‘I did get that night’s sleep.’ 
Next morning she discovered that she had been robbed, for 
‘someone had got into her room during her absence and had stolen 
her shillings. 

There were tears in her eyes, for once, as she told me about 
the tragedy ; for it was not only the week she had passed trying 
to see how near starvation she could go which had been the 
trouble : there had been something of what she felt as shame 
as well. She said, curtly, ‘My daughter lost that one.’ ‘Her 
child?’ ‘Yes. It meant another day off work for me, for I 
couldn’t let her go to the funeral alone, could I?’ Knowing 
that funerals are rather attractive than otherwise in those parts, 
I wondered for an instant why she implied that it had been a 
penance to her. But it was. There was no money to pay for 
the funeral and no insurance, so it was a parish affair. Fighting 
her tears and looking very hard indeed at her work, she added 
“Four of them in the hearse, too; well, one was a baby, 80 
perhaps they didn’t count it; and seven of us in the carriage 
following ; well, one was a baby there, too, so perhaps I ought 
‘to say six: That’s what you get when you are not insured.’ It 
-was hopeless to attempt consolation, and indignation did not 
avail. Only I did rather wish that she had been doing other 
‘work, for she was making wreaths of roses to put round hats, 
and the long supple stems she had to use for mounting were 
studded with little soft imitation thorns and had twisted them- 
‘selves into a wreath on the table at which she worked. I had 
to disarrange them. 

Was it fair? She had suffered enough when she lost her 
husband. He died in the midst of a fiery August, died on @ 
Friday night. She had to get the doctor’s certificate next day 
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before she could draw out the insurance money; by the time 
she could get to the office their half-day’s work was done, and 
so to the grief which is common to us all was added a load of 
distress of which I still do not care to think much. 

But before many minutes had passed she had wiped her 
eyes and was discussing anxiously the price paid for making wild 
roses—not at any home—intended to be sent abroad for use on 
Alexandra Day. I gathered that the price did not meet with 
her approval. The cause did; her face softened as she said 
musingly ‘ Pretty as a picture she were when I saw her, when 
she came over to be married to the prince—well, king he was 
after, wasn’t he? There she drove round all bowing and smil- 
ing, and ’—here her voice grew positively reverential—‘ her very 
parasol was trimmed with ferget-me-nots.’ 

Apparently the pay was better in those days, but my friend 
related, with peals of laughter, the experiences of one of her 
young brothers who, for some reason passing understanding, was 
moved to learn the trade of making the yellow tipped stamens 
placed in the centre of some flowers. As far as she could explain, 
the boy had to tend a little machine which brandished bits of 
thread and dipped their tips into a yellow liquid, the movements 
being repeated until the little lumps at the ends were of the 
required size. ‘And he worked three whole days, and a good 
part of the nights too, and earned fourpence; so father said it 
wouldn’t do.’ I agreed that it was not a well-paid trade. 

Artificial flower-making is so bad a trade, and has such very 
long slack times, that I hate to hear of any young girl being 
put to it. Yet one of my efforts to stop what I thought to be 
an error of judgment makes me smile still, but with very grim 
amusement and little pleasure. The child in question had been 
trained partly in a convent school and was on her way to becom- 
ing a really good servant. I was told she was to be taken away 
and ‘put to the flower-making.’ Not knowing her parents, 
I could only pour out my eloquence on a cousin of hers, my 
informant, quoting prices, and the disadvantages. I did want to 
save that child from a hard life, and to know that she was set 
forth on what remains to this day a very good trade for women 
—much hated, shamefully misrepresented domestic service. 
Some time later I asked ‘ Well, did you tell your cousin about the 


flower-making?’ ‘Oh, yes, miss, they were so much obliged ; 
they said she shouldn’t go into that, so they’ve put her to feather- 
curling ! ’ 


For a considerable time it was difficult to see any great gain 
from the Trade Boards Act; but I believe that was because I did 
not know enough people engaged in the trades affected. Box- 


makers I did know, and at last I do see signs of good having 
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come to them, though the signs might be a little plainer. One 
maker assures me that some of her work is better paid. ‘ Boxes 
for fountain-pens are about the best,’ she tells me, “ especially 
those that don’t open that they put in piles in windows; but 
we don’t get enough of them. MHair curlers is better, too. But 
they don’t work their law right, at least not where I get my 
work. I don’t see how ’tis to be done. If you look at the sample 
and say you can’t make your threepence an hour by it they say 
they’re very sorry, of course you mustn’t take it, and that there’s 
nothing more that day. Back you go and wait a day or two, till the 
rent is coming round again, and then you go back. If you’re a good 
hand, and they’ve nothing against you, they offer something else, 
You look at it; you know, and they know, that there’s no three- 
pence an hour in it, but you take it.” ‘ How much can you make 
on those boxes you are making now?’ ‘Three half-pence an 
hour, and find my glue and string to tie them up. But I had 
no work for three days last week, because I refused some not a 
bit worse than these. There’s no law to make them give us 
work, is there? And if there were they’d get out of it.” ‘ What 
became of the work you refused?’ ‘I expect they got it done 
inside, by their learners and beginners. There’s lots would have 
taken it outside, too, though they grumble as loud as anyone 
when they get into the street. Two of them at our place did 
make a fuss once—they were the sort that should have stood firm, 
for they had husbands—but in the end they came back. Little 
enough good that did them, for they were marked, and we knew 
it : they were got rid of, not just at once but as soon as it was 
safe.’ 

One anecdote told me shows how complicated is this question 
of a minimum wage. The forewoman—no, I apologise, it is 
always now the forelady—at the factory from which a tailoress 
got her work, told her, in pure kindness, that she was foolish not 
to come inside, and quoted to her the wages she would be able 
to earn. The money seemed so good that my friend was stag- 
gered. There is a delicate social distinction between ‘in’ and 
‘out’ workers, and as a rule they do not speak to each other; 
but this tailoress, happening to meet two ‘in’ workers, asked 
them if it were true. ‘ Yes,’ they said, ‘ you can get it for one 
week, or two, not often for three, for by then the machines best 
us, and we have to take a rest.’ In this factory has been installed 
a very powerful electric plant to drive the machines. The 
workers, so she said, cannot modify the speed, though they can 
stop their machines altogether if they wish. The strain cannot 
be endured indefinitely. My friend asked me ‘ Which weeks 
will they take for reckoning what they should earn, the ones 
that they are hard at it or the ones when they have to rest?’ 
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She added—and this point deals more directly with the third law 
I mentioned, the Insurance Act—‘ Such a lot of young girls, too. 
There never was such a time for young girls getting work, that 
is, anything under sixteen, when they have to be insured. We 
used to call them the ‘‘ Hats and pastry girls,’’ because they mostly 
lived at home and said that what they earned went on hats and 
pastry ; but it is young to put them to the machines.’ I hasten 
to add that I have here reported only what was told me : I know 
nothing at first hand about the conditions of work inside factories. 

On the whole, it is difficult to see the great unpopularity of 
the Insurance Act; most of these women pay their threepence 
a week cheerfully enough. There is a little grumbling at times 
about the treatment they receive, or do not receive, from panel 
doctors; but on the whole they are relieved to a great extent 
from their terror of falling ill. Before it was passed I saw a 
woman kept from dying of pneumonia almost entirely by ‘ the 
purse under her pillow.’ She was fiercely determined not to 
leave this world until her children were old enough to fend for 
themselves. She lived because she would live, and was working 
again long before she was fit to do so. She told me she was 
able to work, but added: ‘I think my head is a bit queer still. 
Yesterday I thought I was at my brush machine, and I found I 
was dancing on my bed.’ Fortunately for her, the Home 
Workers’ Aid Association thought that dance indicated the need 
of a fortnight’s holiday at the Home of Rest at Walton-on-Naze, 
belonging to the Home Workers’ Association, founded and man- 
aged by Mr. Thomas Holmes, and here the dancing on the bed 
ceased. Had her illness come this year, that brush-maker would 
have been as well off as another home worker, a box-maker, 
who now lies in bed waiting for the hour in which her asthma- 
racked body will give up the struggle for one more breath. She 
is receiving seven and sixpence a week under the Insurance Act 
and tells me she will get it for twenty-six weeks, and hopes she 
won’t outlive it. She added: ‘ And yet I’m not what you would 
call old, only forty-four ; it’s along of me being so stout, and my 
poor mother having gone the same way.’ Her seven and six- 
pence a week has made that Act very popular in a very mean 
street in Hoxton. 

Even since this article was begun, another instance of the 
use of that Act has been forced upon my notice. I got a note 
from a home worker telling me she was in the Hospital for Women 
in Soho Square. I went, and found she had undergone a very 
severe operation, but was on her way to what may or may not 
be @ complete cure. Never was any woman more grateful, or 
more placidly content. ‘How about your children, Mrs. ——?’ 
She smiled merrily. ‘Oh, there’s my seven and sixpence a week, 
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so the home won’t go, and my sister looks in and minds them, 
The trouble is that they tell me here I ought never again to git 
such long hours at my machine. But there—we’ll see. Such 
kindness here, and such food! Chicken and port wine, and there 
will be hymns after tea, and’—here she dropped her voice to 
a most confidential whisper—‘ they wash you twice a day!’ 

I would have paid her for that last remark. I wanted it so 
badly, for I do get so tired of the question always asked by the 
very few unsympathetic people whom I meet—' Why can’t they 
be clean?’ This question is usually put by someone with a bath- 
room at his or her disposal, plenty of time, and no need to think 
about economy in soap. It is asked about women who are often 
living with six or seven children, of both sexes and all ages, 
in two rooms at the best. When are they to get privacy? Who 
is going to pay for the fuel needed to boil up water in a kettle 
on the one fire? And do the questioners realise that some of 
these women buy their coal by the pennyworth? If they are 
dirty, more shame to the people who use sweet boxes, ties, coats, 
tooth-brushes, etc., made under such conditions. As a matter 
of fact, they are wonderfully clean ; it was with a smile of pure 
joy that my friend said ‘ They wash you twice a day!’ 

Only once did I know a case in which something approaching 
real want of cleanliness did exist. Then it was only comparative, 
and Heaven knows it was excusable. It was in the home of & 
maker of match-boxes. She had a blind husband and half a 
dozen chiidren ; her pay was fivepence a gross for biggish boxes, 
and about threepence a gross for small boxes; she walked across 
a shallow sea of boxes lying on the floor, her dress was unfit for 
human being to wear, the sleeping arrangements for the family 
were all wrong, and her youngest but one, aged four, sat at her 
table helping mother by smoothing down the labels she had glued. 
Is it surprising that such a place was unclean? I went there with 
our deeply respected honorary manager, and with characteristic 
energy he set about doing something to help. Food and firing 
were necessary, also bedding and clothing, also some little mone- 
tary aid to enable her to take a day or so off for cleaning up. 
The result was—and let moralists tell me if it was good or not; 
I don’t know—a definite improvement in those rooms, and the 
arrival of a seventh baby within a year. 

The Home Workers’ Association has accomplished something, 
I hope ; one of its greatest victories has been the partial break- 
ing down of the isolation of its members. They are mostly lone 
women, spinsters or widows, or occasionally those with invalid 
husbands; being as a rule rather more respectable than their 
immediate neighbours they sank too easily into the ‘ keep myself 
to myself’ attitude. Each thought herself alone, but they are 
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beginning to realise that they have a hundred thousand fellows 
scattered about London. They greet each other now at meet- 
ings, and even entrust a visitor with messages to be carried from 
Shoreditch to Islington. The Association is not a trade union; 
but I, for one, would find nothing to deplore if its members were 
incorporated in such bodies. These women want the same lesson 
which had to be taught to Elijah ; they want to learn more about 
the existence of the other six thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine who have remained upright. Their homes are their worlds. 
Perhaps they belong, unconsciously, to the ‘ Humanitarian 
Deists.’ The existence of this sect was revealed to me by a Roman 
Catholic priest ; he had seen a man speaking in Hyde Park under 
a banner with the strange device ‘I am a Humanitarian Deist.’ 
Drawing near he heard the speaker’s profession of faith: ‘I'll 
tell you my religion : my ’ome’s my ’eaven, my wife’s my Gawd, 
and our little children’s the angels.’ I mourn that I cannot have 
five minutes’ conversation with that wife and those children, just 
to hear their own account of their bliss. 

But these women are lonely; they sit and work all day, and 
think. Some day someone may find it worth while to find out 
what they do think about this puzzling world and their part in it. 
They are not resentful, but some of them at least are beginning 
to wonder if their condition was really heaven-ordained. Many 
of them would value an occasional friendly call from someone 
with leisure and ordinary good manners, and—if it be not too 
much to ask—a plentiful lack of views. Such visitors might be 
sure of one thing—they would not be begged of. In many years of 
experience I have been only twice asked for anything. Once an 
old, most highly respectable woman made a request. Someone 
unknown had sent her as a present the remains of a black silk 
bodice. Her heart thrilled to it, for black silk had been to her 
ever an emblem of rank. las! the giver had not parted too 
early from her gift; the sleeves were worn past all mending, yet 
the back and front were left, and it was really silk. My friend, 
who had known me for years, faltered out a plea. Would I, could 
I, see if I possessed a bit of old black silk that could be used for. 
sleeves. She absolutely wriggled at asking for anything—it was 
against her whole nature; but that bodice was so good, and so. 
bad. Vanity? Very likely; but I know that if I could have. 
shown my sturdy, hard-working old friend to any woman of my 
acquaintance, told of her hours of toil, and lifted the veil from her 
long life with its pleasant morning and grey evening, I should 
not have been allowed to keep for myself the privilege of hunting 
up that remnant of silk. The second time I was asked for any- 
thing was a more serious affair. It was a call for immediate 
help ; unless a sovereign were at once forthcoming a home would 
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be put into the street. Would I lend the money ?—it should be 
returned. It was lent, and about four months later it was re- 
turned to me; it had been saved, penny by penny, by a woman 
who earned on an average ten shillings a week. Someone to 
whom I told this asked if I had taken the money ; but that some- 
one did not know my woman. I would not have put the insult 
on her of giving it back, then and openly ; she would never have 
turned to me again. 

As a proof that visits are liked, I got lately a really rather 
funny letter from a woman who had been out when I tried to see 
her. ‘So sorry to have lost your visit; I never get anyone to 
talk to except the children, and it would have been a change to 
see you.’ 

That there are plenty of people kind enough to make the little 

effort necessary I know well, because of the ready response to 
any call for help. Not that it is often necessary to ask at all; 
there is a delightful circle of people in this world who appear to 
impose a tax on their own pet scruples and theories. Sometimes 
I reap the benefit, and smile. A lady living in the country, who 
had known me for years, and knew that I had some slight know- 
ledge of theatrical matters, wrote for advice; a protégée of hers 
was about to wed, and was vexed because she had on her face 
some scar, due to a slight operation : the bride feared that ‘ his’ 
family would laugh at her, so would I kindly send wisdom by 
post, also some face cream, or anything else which could be used 
in daylight to cover up the mark on the wedding-day? Rather 
breathless at this first and last appearance as a beauty doctor, I 
did my best, and got in due course a letter back containing postal 
orders for more than the amount I had spent. And this state- 
ment. ‘ Don’t send back the extra money ; use it for your women 
if you like. I can’t keep it, for it was my offertory money ; the 
vicar has taken to Romish ways, so I won’t give to Church ex- 
penses ; but I mustn’t make money out of my conscience.’ This 
truly Protestant donation, mixed with the result of a fast from 
cakes during the whole of Lent, the gift of someone else, and the 
proceeds of a horoscope cast by a white witch who cannot bring 
herself to make money by her astrological knowledge, made a 
very nice help for a box-maker out of work—for one fortnight 
only—owing to a third visit of measles to her children. Since 
people will give their money, will they not also give of their 
time, and make personal friends of one or two toil-worn women? 


Sypney K. PHELPS. 
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THE ANIMALS SALVATION ARMY 


Eripite isti gladium qui sui est impos animi.—P.avtvs. 
They never fail who die in a great cause.—Byzon. 


Tue present era will be memorable in the history of the world 
as the most pre-eminent in social reform. This progress in 
national morality has been largely achieved by a wider outlook 
induced by growth of the Imperial principle, by a broader educa- 
tion of all classes, by higher ideals of duty ; and this advance has 
also been largely assisted by the ceaseless labour of philanthro- 
pists in every field of human endeavour. 

One of the many manifestations of this universal movement, 
which especially represents the general sentiment of the British 
nation, is the genuine progress of thought in regard to the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. It is difficult to believe, in 
view of the concrete expression of such ideas recently afforded 
by the consolidation of all previous legislation on their behalf, 
that less than a century ago these dumb creatures possessed no 
entity, or legal existence, of which the courts of this country 
could take cognisance. 

The present position occupied by the animals of Great Britain 
could have been but a nebula, a faintly luminous corona in the 
ether of thought surrounding the cause in those early years, 
when the voices of its first crusaders cried in the wilderness in 
their brave effort to champion the humble claims to justice of 
the most defenceless class of living creatures. Through countless 
vicissitudes these pioneers sowed the seed, which lifted this sub- 
ject out of the arena of sordid controversy, and placed it for 
ever on a higher and more serious plane, as one of the strong 
tenets of a sane and accepted creed. It was from their recogni- 
tion of the necessity for this warfare against cruelty that the 
public opinion of England arose, which has definitely, unmis- 
takably, and for all time, committed itself to the adoption of a 
merciful policy in regard to the lower creation. 

Beneath the moral influence of this pressure the due protec- 
tion of animals has steadily developed, and the force of present- 
day feeling upon this subject has been demonstrated in many 
striking ways during recent years. 
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A notable illustration of this fact is found if we contrast the 
jeers and cat-calls which prevailed in the House of Lords when 
Lord Erskine had the temerity to introduce a Bill for the 
protection of animals in 1809 with the rousing cheers that 
greeted Mr. George Greenwood, M.P. for Peterborough, when 
he brought forward a Bill in the House of Commons in 1910 to 
ameliorate the condition of worn-out horses intended for export. 

Though care of the animals should justly be considered a 
creditable effort of duty and honour, and is even becoming part 
of the machinery of our national life, yet one’s eyes alight upon 
many circumstances which emphasise the truth that the tactics 
and general equipment of the forces placed in the field by the 
various societies instituted to contend with their evil treatment 
bear as much analogy to the demands of modern methods and 
civic progress as a circumscribed campaign conducted by guerilla 
troops compares with a great war undertaken by the organised 
efficient fighting army of a mighty Power. This old guerilla 
warfare in the cause of humanity has had its fine fighters and 
its skilled heroic leaders, who carried on the long struggle with 
dauntless courage and daring resource. Among those who made 
the work of their generation justified and respected by posterity 
we find the honoured names of Richard Martin, William Wilber- 
force, George Stephenson, and Charles Kingsley, who practically 
changed the face of the existence of England’s miserable animals 
by the magic of their prompt and determined captaincy. 

All people preferably support a principle and a cause which is 
embodied in the best fighting men; and there was a strong rally 
round Lord Shaftesbury—that old prince of the humane move- 
ment—who fought for the betterment of these humble lives with 
a dexterity, a combative vigour, and a fearlessness as splendid 
as that of Robert the Bruce at the head of his mountain hosts, or 
Hereward the Wake defending the Isle of Ely. Staunch adher- 
ents gradually arose from every class and from all professions, 
united in an endeavour to force their purpose out of the realm 
of dreams into that of reality and to ride out the storm of ridicule 
and opposition encountered in the initial stages of that reform. 
Their efforts to secure, after centuries of brutality, some 
guarantee of advantage and security for the sub-human race 
resulted in the foundation of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in 1824 (subsequently granted the additional 
title of Royal), which is, and will always remain, the sole 
prosecuting organisation of Great Britain, the offices of which 
should form headquarters for the issue of all technical field orders, 
and should constitute a base for all further operations of alliance 
and conquest. 
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The 210 inspectors employed by this Society constitute an 
army of occupation, a fraternity employed in arms to safeguard 
the interests of animals; it is trusted without fear, without 
favour, and without compromise. 

This labour of rescue and ransom is undoubtedly both 
excellent and necessary; but it is open to question whether a 
sufficiently decisive stand is being made to impress upon the 
citizens of this nation, by means of many other lines of com- 
munication, the duty of universal service in regard to the lower 
creation, and to render them co-partners in the national inherit- 
ance of mercy, and in the resources offered by all forms of 
humane endeavour. 

Nationalisation of public duties and of public services comes 
nearer every day, and the indisputable fact that new methods 
are required in this particular branch of reform is known to every- 
one connected with these forces; but no word must be breathed 
on account of loyalty to a system in which it is feared that the 
cause of the animals is often an abstraction or an asset as 
occasion may demand. Could reticence possibly be more foolish 
or more dangerous if the phalanx of fresh ideas can be put 
forward by those who are ready to control their proposals in 
accordance with the dictates of reason? 

Though the sinews of war must ever loom large in a collective 
contest of emancipation, we must not accept these tithes with 
folded hands, but must recognise the fact that, in the duty of 
storming the long chain of the outworks of cruelty by active 
and creative measures, even money and a sympathetic public are 
useless without energetic and capable organisation. 

Responsibility occasionally sits lightly upon the councils, 
officials, and members of our various societies, and sloth is per- 
mitted sometimes to conclude an armistice with the powers of 
evil; while the weaving of the strands of this web of warfare 
apparently involves no particular strain upon the intellect, 
although the ground-plan of the struggle should be the map of 
the world. 

We may deduce from present circumstances that more benefit 
to animals would result if less were expected from the pocket of 
the public, and unfettered developments were demanded from the 
mental mobility and endowment of their defending forces. In 
this ‘maintenance and headship of great persons’ the power of 
constructive genius should be exacted as a dominant factor in 
the active service of leaders of the future fighting line ; and this 
high prerogative and privilege should only appertain to those 
whose talents confer some lustre, and convey some asset to the 
cause. 
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Advisory committees must forge the links of a more disciplined 
future and must guide action into the field of practical operation 
by the inspiration of plans, declaring no difficulty insurmount. 
able, deeming no sacrifice excessive, and by the employment of 
officials who hold Nature’s brief for these destitute creatures, 
whom to illtreat is not only a dishonest act but is also an insult 
to the Universal Creator. 

The threads of this warp and woof will spread over a wide 
area, buf Britons are guardians who should know few bounds of 
time or space, who should despise sham fights, and who should 
meet fresh calls with the weapon of independent judgment, and 
with a searchlight of concentrated reflexion, revealing the 
perspective of nobler realities and illuminating the spiritual 
perception of the world. 

No other nation possesses so proud a right to float this 
national loan abroad, to enter the lists of so vast an arena, to 
accept with rigid tenacity the perpetual challenge of baulked 
self-interest, and to champion unflinchingly the fulfilment 
of those unalterable ideals which alone contain the seeds of 
victory. 

Let these societies, therefore, readjust their mental outlook 
to new requirements; let them preach a stronger faith in all 
humane endeavours, and pledge themselves to further works in 
accordance with it, fearlessly calling up reinforcements for home 
or foreign service, reorganising local and territorial companies, 
fortifying lines of defence by the formation of auxiliary batta- 
lions, and by finding further powers of expansion for the splendid 
fighting material afforded by the reserve of regular supporters. 

Let us impart coherence to this policy by leading the com- 
bined regiments with adequate methods, equal continuity, and a 
steady hand; bearing in mind that even in the uniform and 
centralised jurisdiction of England that feature of mercy which 
should characterise the relationship between man and his living 
chattels is frequently absent, for self-advantage and greed of 
gain never dictate a humane treatment of animals. 

During the past decade the public has developed an unreflect- 
ing appreciation for the performances of trained animals, and 
this fact has influenced the increase of establishments on the 
Continent, where these unhappy creatures are educated to their 
unnatural accomplishments by methods too heartbreaking to 
relate in these pages. 

All who choose may purchase, but if the bargain includes 
monkeys or elephants the showman is advised that these animals 
soon succumb to barbarous usage. To bears and dogs all forms 
of torture may be applied with less risk. Mr. 8S. L. Bensusan 
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has told us in the course of an admirable article devoted to this 
subject, which appeared in the English Illustrated Magazine : 


It must not be imagined that owners illtreat their victims on the stage. 
It is in the wretched, ill-ventilated underground cellars where the greatest 
number of them are kept that most of the weekly rehearsals are held, with 
an accompaniment of suffering that would shock a slaughterman. Many 
an animal goes through its performance in a state bordering upon the 
insane, with such an obvious terror of doing the wrong thing, that it is really 
surprising how an intelligent audience can avoid seeing the true state of 
affairs. 

At a theatre of varieties, whose management is of the very best, a 
foreigner and his wife came with a dog show. Nothing was noticed on the 
first night, and the proprietor left with his animals, saying he would come 
and rehearse on the following morning. At about half-past eleven on the 
succeeding day he rushed into the manager’s office, a sorry spectacle. He 
hurriedly explained to the startled manager that, while quietly rehearsing 
some ruffians he had never seen before set upon and mauled him. At his 
request the representative of the house accompanied him to the stage, and 
there found the dogs cowering in a corner, and the wife of the owner 
screaming out uncomplimentary remarks in a foreign tongue to some three 
or four stage hands who stood together in a group. ‘ What is the cause 
of this disgraceful conduct?’ cried the manager. ‘ This here, sir,’ said one 
of the men, quietly handing a dog collar with a cord attached. ‘The brute 
had collars like this on all the dogs, and was jerking them. We’ve promised 
to lynch him if we catch him at it again.’ The manager took up the big 
broad collar, which was full of sharp jagged nails, and then went up to 
the dogs, who shrank from him howling, with their necks scarred and 
bleeding. The trainer was forbidden to use the collars, and, as may be 
supposed, ceased. to rehearse at the theatre, but doubtless employed them on 
his own premises, where there were no English workmen to interfere. 

At yet another house I once watched a boy directing the movements of 
a pair of elephants. His treatment seemed particularly gentle. When he 
wished them to move he pushed with the handle of a light whip, and they 
responded with an alacrity that was inexplicable until examination of the 
handle revealed a long thin steel spike. One evening as I stood in the 
wings at a theatre the curtain fell on a man who was fondling a little dog 
just taken from a tiny portmanteau. As soon as he was shielded from the 
sight of the audience he threw the little anima] several yards for one of 
the assistants to catch. The throw was a clumsy one—the poor little dog 
fell on the hard boards with a pitiful yell, whereupon the assistant caught 
it by one foot and tossed it into a basket, which he tied down and carried 
out with the rest, to proceed to another house of entertainment. 

It is scarcely necessary to continue the recital of these brutalities. Suffice 
it to say that the lives of these dumb performers are, in the majority of 
cases, an everlasting torment, which only death can end. Bruised, starved, 
striped, and wounded, the animals, in whose tricks humane people take 
delight, lead an existence that calls aloud for alleviation. 


The cumulative experience of a century of humane effort 
should surely suggest the total abolition of performances which 
are neither instructive nor interesting, and which merely pander 
to that greed of gold which has instigated the commission of so 
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many of the world’s most sordid crimes. The elementary prin. 
ciples of humanity are lost and degraded by the spectacle of help. 
less creatures mentally and physically terrorised ; a fear generated 
in the case of wild animals in captivity by red-hot irons, crow- 
bars, and cutting whips—cruelties perpetrated upon poor appren- 
tices holding no hope of future reward, but possessing every 
certainty of continuous illtreatment. In the eyes of mercy and 
common sense these ignoble exploitations of lives overshadowed 
by suffering should be made illegal, and the public should unite 
in a firmly expressed refusal to frequent any place of entertain. 
ment where these desolate strolling players, whose intelligence can 
never keep pace with the competition and abnormal efforts 
enforced upon them, wear out their miserable lives—isolated, 
most pitiable units—tortured to make a British holiday. 

Pending total abolition, all owners of performing animals 
should be registered, the accommodation of the animals and their 
bodily condition inspected at frequent intervals, while no per- 
formance should be licensed without being passed by the Govern- 
ment inspector. 

Another piece of work which is ready to our hands and 
involves no stumbling block, or rock of offence, could be pressed 
on with the full and assured conviction that in taking such 
step we have behind us the deliberate and considered sanction 
of the community. A strong and growing public opinion exists 
as to the necessity of causing the terms of the Geneva Conven- 
tion to be extended so as to include assistance to wounded animals 
in time of war, thus vindicating their right of reclamation from 
@ position of certain suffering and most uncertain redemption in 
the various fields of modern conflicts; and also paving the way 
for the possibility of an organised unit for their relief, under the 
terms of the Geneva Convention, becoming a recognised part of 
military operations in every part of the world. 

At present de jure belli of all countries the tragedy of these 
horses, whose services form one of the great assets of warfare, is 
ignored ; and the demands of humanity and civilisation call for 
concerted and international agreement upon the subject of aid 
for these unhappy creatures, of whom all wars exact stern 
tribute, and whose appeal is so urgent that it seems hardly to 
require an eloquent advocacy. There are, indeed, no arguments 
to summarise against the fixed determination, which should ani- 
mate the thinking element of all communities, to widen the area 
of humane effort by some attempt to mitigate the awful condi- 
tions of thirst, starvation, wounds, and torture, which must 
always befall them on these occasions. 

National justice, dignity, and gratitude, demand that some 
attempt at rescue should be made, and let Great Britain, with 
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her centuries of heroism and achievement, give a friendly lead to 

all Powers in urging that the terms of the Geneva Convention 

shall enable necessary help to be given to the wounded and dying 

horses who perish in the neutral zones of battlefields, where at 
t no country’s humane laws are operative. 

Let the public opinion of Great Britain suggest to the 
national honour of every Great Power (and national honour is 
no party question) that the legitimate rights of war should be 
extended in no ambiguous terms to the horses, whether they 
serve in the field under the flag of Great Britain or under that 
of any other country. When some definite agreement upon this 
proposed extension of the terms of the Geneva Convention has 
been arrived at, and has been ratified by the Governments of the 
various countries which will be represented at the approaching 
third Hague Conference, it would be possible for the humane 
leaders of every army in the world eventually to institute a 
special corps, whose duties it would be to afford such necessary 
assistance to their own animals under Red Cross protection as 
the factors and conditions governing any particular campaign 
might determine and permit. The military authorities of every 
land could then direct all non-commissioned officers of mounted 
corps to undergo a course of instruction under a veterinary officer 
on the subject of rendering first aid to injured animals, or of 
taking such steps as would lessen the pain of those whose wounds 
are causing intense suffering. Certificates could be awarded as 
in other courses of special instruction, viz. farriery, signalling, 
or reconnaissance. 

A certified non-commissioned officer could be detailed for 
duty with each troop of cavalry, battery of artillery, or other 
mounted bodies, and he could carry, in addition to a weapon for 
the humane slaughtering of such animals as are palpably past 
recovery, appliances for affording temporary relief. 

A small body of certified non-commissioned officers could be 
attached in times of war to the Army Medical Corps for the 
purpose of accompanying stretcher parties on the field of battle 
and dealing with injured animals as aforesaid; and the Army 
Veterinary Department of all countries could be placed on the 
same footing as the other departments of the various armies, 
‘such as the medical, school, pay, and ordnance departments. 

In a recently published pamphlet by the present writer, 
entitled De Profundis Clamavi, the following remarks upon this 
subject occur : 

In the mournful human ebb-tide that takes place from every battlefield, 
let us organise relief for the maimed and shattered non-human wreckage, 


-who have taken all risks, whose strength has been the backbone of an army, 
and who creep, devoid of human guidance, in the grey dawn of military 
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successes or reverses, to hideous deaths on lonely hillsides, in dark thickets, — 


or in trackless wastes. 

These fugitives at present possess no belligerent rights, but the right to 
pour forth that blood, which is also the lifeblood of every army of every 
country in. the world; and the admission of iaeir humble claims fo the 
support of international law should clamour at the door of the hearts of al] 
soldiers, and their unmerited misery in times of war should constitute an 
appeal to the common manhood of all nations. 

A historic and patriotic association is attached to their tragic fate in 
every land, for the record of their suffering is written in indelible letters in 
the history of the world’s wars. 

This suffering is as old as the first dawn of warfare, and these feeble 
voices call to us down the ages, from the bloody plains of Marathon, from 
the burning plains of Hindustan, from the dreary heights of Abraham, from 
the triumphant field of Waterloo, and from the stricken field of Omdurman, 

Their voices rise from the frozen wilds of the retreat from Moscow, from 
the snow-clad heights of the Crimea, from far Manchurian hills, from 
shadeless deserts, from many a desperate rally, and from the privations of 
many a beleaguered city. They echo from camps, from convoys, from 
assaults and sieges, from the walls of Troy to the ramparts of Kéniggratz, 
and the fall of Kirk Kilisse. They are borne to us by the winds of the 
world, East and West, North and South, from the supreme moments of 
forlorn hopes, from the past and present fighting areas of all coritinents, 
and they sound to us from the dense mist of misery engendered by the wars 
of all centuries upon those frail lives, which have ever been trampled in the 
dust of all national struggles. 

These sad contingents, of whose fate few war correspondents give intel- 
ligence, occupy a sure place in the stronghold of modern thought, for every 
nation must realise the age-long record of these animals’ magnificent service 
to mankind; the gallantry and fidelity which they have evidenced in a 
thousand combats; and the eternal obligation of a trust that has never 
been misplaced. May special help for horses become a recognised unit of 
the future military organisation of every nation, for such recognition would 
be a fulfilment of that instinct of humanity which is becoming the world’s 
divine inheritance ; and it will also mean that we have listened, above the 
great hosts of the Crescent and the Cross, above the passion, the tumult, 
and the storms of strife, to the voice of that great Power which is enthroned 
beyond the formula of all religions. 


It is perhaps hardly Utopian to trust that an active sense of 
shame will permeate all thinking sections of the community who 
are aware of the object-lessons in cruelty contained in ‘ ships that 
pass in the night,’ carrying those sad consignments known as the 
Decrepit Horse Traffic. 

The reason why the exportation of horses to Holland and 
Belgium is so large is to be found in the scarcity of meat in 
those countries, and the imperative necessity for the poorer 
classes to secure cheap animal food. The Dutch Government 
allows importation of carcasses under certain conditions, but 
Belgian authorities, by an Act passed in 1895, permit only live 
animals to enter their country. 

The British ports from which these old horses are shipped are 
the various London docks, the ports of Goole, Grimsby, New- 
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castle-on-T'yne, Hull, Leith, and Grangemouth, the last four 
being in districts worked by independent societies ; while London, 
Goole, and Grimsby are supervised by the R.8.P.C.A. The 
horses are too often neither fed nor watered while on board, and 
the accommodation on the ships is generally utterly unsuitable 
and inadequate. 

On arrival at Antwerp the animals are walked over four miles 
to the Government stables to be examined for glanders, con- 


sumption, etc. ; while many, after such examination, are marched 
many miles further before they reach the butchers, or purchasers 
wno grind out their remaining strength in country labour.. 

In order to give some idea of the extent of this traffic, and 
to emphasise its enormous growth, a tabulated statement of the 
number of decrepit horses exported during several years is here 
given : 


Exports in Decrepit Horse Traffic 








Value £10 and under 





Value £5 and under 





2,475 14,492 16,967 
1905 3,005 18,454 21,459 
1906 4,729 23,092 27,811 
1907 1,777 24,518 26,295 | 
1908 1,311 21,9638 23,274 
1909 1,734 21,328 23,062 
1910 3,261 20,577 23,838 

3,052 22,870 25,922 











2,333 3,898 6,231 
1905 11,161 3,698 14,854 
1906 15,149 3,926 19,075 
1907 15,719 3,457 19,176 
1908 13,185 3,290 16,475 
1909 14,587 2,424 17,011 
1910 14,581 3,098 17,679 


14,846 3,605 18,451 





In addition to the above, 6574 horses, value 20/. and over, 
were exported in 1911 to Belgium, and 2545 horses, value 201. 
and over, to Holland, making a total of 9119. In view of the 
shortage of horses in this country, it would seem that some of 
these animals (mares) might be kept in this country, with advan- 
tage, for breeding purposes. The figures for horses of this value 
in 1910 were 7892. 

In 1912 20,274 horses arrived at Antwerp from Great Britain, 
and out of this total forty-six died on the voyage, twenty-one 
had to be slaughtered on the quay, and 380 were in such a 
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condition that they had to be conveyed to the Government stables 
in floats. 

Official figures of the Board of Agriculture show that 101§ 
horses were rejected by the Board’s inspectors in 1911, and 1096 
up to the 30th of September 1912. 

To quote from a leading article in a recent issue of the 
Daily Mail : 





Though we may not be able to suppress this traffic, or to eliminate the 
half-million a year from our trade returns, we can see to it that the 
conditions of the traffic are humanised. Rigorous inspection of the 

ments made for transport on sea and on land should be insisted on, and 
argument and appeal should be used to secure the co-operation of the 
Governments of Holland and Belgium. 





But a shocking state of affairs continues, in spite of reiterated 
assurance to the contrary made in both Houses of Parliament by 
official representatives of that department whose duty it is to 
carry out the Diseases of Animals Act, 1910; of which Clause 2 
provides that 


if any horse examined under this Act shall be found by the veterinary 
inspector to be in such a physical condition that it is cruel to keep it alive, 
it shall be lawful for him, without the consent of the owner, to slaughter 
the animal, or cause it to be slaughtered, in such a manner as to inflict as 
little suffering as practicable. 






























The heart aches for the frailty of those altruistic aspirations 
presumed to have been absorbed, assimilated, and incorporated 
in our national existence, when between such hopes and the 
reality yawns this gulf of anguish ; and wonder supervenes as to 
how it can have passed into the currency of accepted beliefs that 
Britons are ever crusaders and liberators, while we countenance 
this betrayal of the great faith we profess. 

Such pretensions are valueless while this signal exception to 
the general law of humanity continues, while the waters of Lethe 
still close over these maimed martyrs, oppressed by the dead 
weight of barbarous conditions; patient conscripts marred in 
man’s employment, to whom the hours of this final embarkation, 
ending in the blind alley of the slaughterhouse, are a Gehenna 
of suffering. 

What can we expect of the world service if the home guard 
proves so inefficient ; if we tacitly abandon these old labourers, 
whom hope has left; this shattered crowd from whom help has 
fled ; these old friends for whom death is coming on apace? 

The conditions of cattle transit by ship have certainly im- 
proved since the passing of the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, 
for the regulations now in force provide for proper fittings, care, 
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and attention ; for animals being placed at a safe distance from 
boilers; and for the destruction of those seriously injured on the 
e. 

The chief imports now arrive from Ireland, this traffic having 
superseded that from the Argentine. All steamers conveying this 
live freight are presumed to be inspected upon arrival at Birken- 
head, and the landing of cattle is supervised by officials of the 
Board of Agriculture ; but the number of inspectors employed is 
insufficient to ensure all the laudable provisions of the Act being 
rigidly carried out. ; 

Owing to foot and mouth disease the animals are at present 
quarantined in lairages for twelve hours, and the result has been 
that they may be fed and watered during this period, and can 
rest after the fatigues of the voyage before proceeding to their 
destination. 

The weakness of the animals’ situation consists in the desire 
to land as large a number of beasts alive as possible, thus saving 
the insurance money, upon which the captain of each ship 
receives @ bonus; for anxiety of this nature might lead to an 
omission to destroy those injured. 

The Transatlantic cattle trade has decreased considerably 
owing to a growing importation of chilled meat, and there is no 
reason why all imported meat should not be chilled or frozen in 
the future. 

A serious outcry has been raised lately as to the scant obser- 
vance of humane methods in the enormous poultry traffic from 
Ireland. Thousands of birds arrive in England weekly from that 
country, a large proportion perishing on the way from the neglect 
and overcrowding. The difficulty in dealing with the terrible 
conditions of this traffic is owing to the consignor being domiciled 
in Ireland, and therefore not subject to the jurisdiction of English 
courts. The initiation of proceedings thus involves the despatch 
of witnesses from this country, and incurs weighty expense. 

Many Irish magistrates appear to regard these necessary 
prosecutions as an interference with legitimate trade industry, 
or as an additional wrong to Ireland ; and if a conviction results, 
the fines are so small that they act as no deterrent. 

The only solution of the problem is for the Board of Agricul- 
ture to fulfil a promise, entered into some time ago, and to issue 
orders under the Poultry Act regulating the size of crates, the 
number of birds to be conveyed in each, and for proper provision 
of food and water en route. 

Since the date of this assurance, the frontiers of fresh achieve- 
ment have, however, been circumscribed by the non-arrival of 
any communications of a more positive nature; and it must be 
presumed that inquiries, usually extending over several years, 
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are taking place, and that famished fowls of the next generation 
will derive benefit from official seed now being sown in this 
dilatory department. 

‘Shabby blood sports’ have been justly described as ‘ diver. 
sions in which the sense of fairness is so far lost sight of that 
the ‘‘ sporting chance,’’ which constitutes the essence of all true 
sport, ceases to exist.’ 

Foremost amongst these degrading pastimes comes rabbit- 
coursing, which exists chiefly in the North of England, and one 
hardly knows whether those who engage in this cruel game (in 
which the only hazard is which dog gets the rabbit first) are 
most to blame, or legislators who permit such exhibitions. In 
the first place, the rabbit—perhaps the most timid of British 
creatures—is never in a fit state to run for its life when it arrives 
at the place of execution. It has probably been travelling over- 
night, and has lived in a state of bewilderment and apprehension 
since its capture, too spell-bound by fear to feed. Moribund 
with fright and semi-starvation, coupled with the noise of a 
gambling, swearing crowd, the dazed creature knows not where 
to turn, upon release in a perfectly strange country. It usually 
crouches, or runs straight into the jaws of expectant dogs; the 
referee announces the winner, and another melancholy little 
victim is produced to squeak, double, and, panting, draggled with 
mud, meet the same fate. It is only when some such act ag - 
coursing a rabbit twice, or holding it up (before being coursed) 
in front of the dogs, is perpetrated, that the police are allowed 
to interfere. 

Hunting carted deer is another spurious sport which should 
be strongly deprecated, for the reason that their extreme tame- 
ness brings them into the category of domestic animals ; and also 
because the hunting often takes place in populous parts of the 
country, where fences and walls cause injuries, owing to the 
animal’s frantic endeavours to elude its pursuers. Several 
instances have occurred of deer impaling themselves on iron 
spikes in their efforts to escape; and the records of the chase of 
carted deer are full of instances of terrible cruelty, that should 
have been sufficient to cause a cessation of the custom long ago, 
for this barbarous sport should be relegated to the past, to take its 
place beside the forbidden atrocities of bull, badger, and bear 
baiting. 

Can we not turn over a new leaf in life’s old ledger by abolish- 
ing a sport which violates the spirit of the law—for the unworthy 
attitude which so-called sportsmen so often assume towards the 
victims of this low-down diversion is unreliable, when not 
deliberately intended to deceive? 

The mask has been removed from any fallacious argument in 
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support of trap-pigeon shooting by the following excellent 
remarks, taken from an article in Fry’s Magazine, republished 
by the R.S.P.C.A. : 


We condemn all kinds of trap-shooting as unfair and unsportsmanlike, 
but we condemn less the actual principles of the business than the side issues 
of cruelty which it too often involves. Over and over again have we been 
assured by those who uphold amusements of the shabby class that there is 
no more cruelty involved in shooting birds from the trap than in killing 
them in the field. But it is there that we would join issue, and ask the 
promoters of this sort of ‘sport’ one or two questions which we fancy they 
would find it difficult to answer. 

Firstly, is active cruelty in the form of ‘doctoring’ birds, either as to 
their bodies or their plumage, entirely unknown in connection with pigeon- 
shooting from traps; and are such practices ever employed in connection 
with the shooting of wild birds in field or covert? Secondly, is it not a 
fact that owing to overcrowding, or to long journeys by rail, or to being 
left out in the cold for hours before they are trapped, pigeons and other 
birds used in this reprehensible business are often deprived of what chances 
of escape from the gun they might have had if better treated? Thirdly, can 
it be denied that the proportion of wounded birds to those killed outright 
is very great owing to the fact that the majority of the birds shot at are 
struck from behind? And fourthly, is it not true that in many cases no 
trouble at all is taken to collect the birds directly they fall to the ground, 
the result being that many are left wounded upon the ground for a 
considerable time ? 

We declare emphatically that trap-shooting of any kind—but more 
especially when it is associated with cruelty in excess of its recognised 
principles—is a disgusting form of ‘sport,’ and no one who wishes to lay 
any claim to being taken for a gentleman or a sportsman will associate 
himself with it either as an active participant or as a spectator. We 
believe that there is no man of education who indulges in trap-shooting 
without some feeling of shame, but either his desire for gain or his lust for 
blood seems to dull whatever qualms of conscience he may possess. The 
action of the Hurlingham Club in banishing pigeon-shooting from its pro- 
gramme should have been a good enough hint to sensible persons that such 
diversion is not considered good form in the best circles at the present 
time. 
The Bill recently introduced by the Bishop of Hereford in the 
House of Lords with a view to extend the operation of the 
Protection of Animals Act, 1911, is designed to protect those 
animals, which, though nominally wild, are, in fact, kept in 
confinement and released for the immediate purpose of being 
hunted, coursed, or shot. It is to be hoped that more will be 
heard of this amending measure during the next Session, for 
Clause 2 proposes that 


Any person who either : 
(a) takes part or assists in the hunting, coursing, or shooting of any 

animal which has to his knowledge been kept in confinement, and is 

released for the purpose of such hunting, coursing, or shooting ; or 
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(b) keeps or uses, or assists in the management of, any place for the 
purpose of such hunting, coursing, or shooting, or permits any place to 
be so used, 

shall be liable, on conviction in manner provided by the Summary Juris. 
diction Acts, to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds for each day on 
which he commits such offence, and in default of payment, to impriso: 

with or without hard labour, for a period not exceeding three months. 


Surely the Liberal Government, whose excellent sense of 
proportion favours all schemes for equalising burdens, will remove 
these cruel taxes upon the lives and liberties of a harmless popu- 
lation, will resist the false clamour of spurious sportsmen, juries 
packed in their own interest, and will adopt the dictum that 
those who will not be ruled by the rudder of humane endeavour 
shall meet the rock of legislation. 

The keeping in check of rabbits and other vermin is a grave 
necessity in order to prevent the destruction of crops, woods, and 
pastures; but some substitute should be found for the steel- 
tooth trap, which is a relic of barbarism, an inheritance from the 
age of the Inquisition, when bigots devoted thought and time to 
the most effective means of inflicting unbearable torture upon 
their fellow-creatures. 

The desired reformation should take the form of a fresh 
implement designed to kill the animal when caught, or to cap- 
ture it without the excruciating clasp of iron teeth biting into 
lacerated fiesh and broken bones, retaining the little body in 
continuous agony, sometimes for hours, till the trapper or keeper 
comes to finish his work, but oftener until suffering wastes its 
strength and brings the relief of death. 

Many attempts have from time to time been made to solve 
the problem, and everyone must hope that the desired object will 
soon be attained. ‘Towards this end the Committee of the 
R.S.P.C.A. has from time to time renewed its previously offered 
prizes for improved vermin traps, with, unfortunately as yet, no 
useful result. 

Until a practical, painless, and inexpensive trap which shall 
take the place of the one in present use is invented, it may be as 
well to mention that the Ground Game Act of 1880 specially 
prohibits tenants from placing spring traps anywhere for the 
purpose of catching ground game, except ‘in rabbit holes.’ It 
is therefore illegal to set them in open fields; and the law pro- 
vides that ‘any person acting in contravention of this section 
shall, on summary conviction, be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
two pounds.’ Were this particular section of the Act strictly 
adhered to, catching rabbits by means of spring traps would no 
longer be a paying method of capture. This is a most important 
point, for traps are frequently to be found in places which are 
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not close to rabbit holes, and are then not only a constant danger 
to birds, but are also liable to be forgotten by keepers. 

An unfortunate feature of this case is the fact that rabbits 
shot for feeding purposes do not find so ready a market as those 
that have been trapped—a curious paradox, when one remembers 
that consumers are compelled by necessity to buy game which 
has. been shot, though they prefer rabbits killed from traps. 
Looking at this from a practical point of view, the flesh of 
trapped rabbits must be inferior to that of shot rabbits, because 
the hours of indescribable torture to which, in nine cases out of 
ten, they have been subjected, must have used up the vital energy 
and nerve power, and so advanced the process of decomposition 
sooner than if they are killed at once by shot. It becomes, there- 
fore, also a question of health, and to those people who care 
more for themselves than for the ‘ lower creation’ this argument 
should appeal with much force. Regarding it from either point, 
we should persuade purchasers to buy shot rabbits in preference 
to trapped ones, and thus counteract this preference which en- 
courages a barbarous form of killing by setting a premium on its 
results. 

Game-preserving is responsible for wholesale destruction of 
domestic animals, for such trespassers are shot or trapped with- 
out regard to whether they are poachers or their intrusion is 
due to accident. The excuse invariably advanced in such cases 
by keepers is that the traps were merely set to catch rats, though 
the size and strength of gins employed renders the truth of 
such statements very doubtful. 

The journals of this country, with a public spirit which does 
them infinite credit, have invariably accorded their unqualified 
support in advocating the reform of any peculiarly unfortunate 
feature of animal suffering. A notable instance of the exercise 
of this beneficent influence was afforded a few years ago in the 
publicity given by the Press to deplorable revelations in regard 
to the decrepit horse traffic, and history has recently repeated 
itself in the sustained endeavours of the Daily Mail to impress 
upon the minds of the reflecting element of society a paramount 
duty of reform as regards methods of killing prevalent in our 
slaughter-houses, and the unnecessary pain and terror caused 
to unhappy victims thereby. 

Such killing should always be carried out with an implement 
of precision, while stunning should take place before the use of 
the knife, as the certainty of the pole-axe depends upon the 
slaughterman’s aim, nerve, and physical condition. Care should 
be taken that animals are slaughtered out of sight and smell of 
each other ; and that all blood, etc., should be removed from the 


pen before the entrance of another animal. Municipal abattoirs 
312 
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should be established as in other European countries, thus engyr. 
ing supervision and adequate inspection from a humane, cop. 
sumers’, and sanitary point of view. All slaughtermen should 
be duly licensed; and in cases where private slaughter-houses 
exist, they should be subject to an annual licence. 

Many observant people must notice the frequency with which 
horse-drawn traffic is overloaded in England, as the Protection 
of Animals Act, 1911, has not been sufficient in this respect, 
The Law Times informs us that 

Mr. George Greenwood’s brief Bill, recently introduced in the House 
of Commons, proposes to strengthen the law further so that any person 
causing, or attempting to cause, a horse to draw a load exceeding a certain 
weight, ascertainable as hereinafter noted, is to be deemed to have over. 
loaded the horse, a word including a niule or donkey. He can, however, 
escape this clause if he can show such a short length of time or short 
distance or other special circumstance as would prevent the load being 
excessive having regard to the circumstances. Presumably a steady down 
gradient would constitute such a special circumstance. The maximum 
load is to be calculated thus: For a vehicle proceeding at a trotting pace, a 
weight equal to twice the weight of the horse, and in any other case it is 
to be a weight equal to two and a half times the weight of the horse. The 
aggregate weight of the horses will be taken where two or more draw a single 
load. 

It is little known that the fashionable practice of docking 
stands condemned by the curious anatomical fact that horses 
have the power of twitching the thin sheet of muscles of the 
shoulder and ribs (known as the pannicular carnosis) in order to 
shake off the attacks of irritating insects, and they are thus 
enabled by nature to protect places which they cannot reach by 
means of the tail. To deprive them of their principal weapon of 
defence from such discomforts is therefore an anachronism in 
our enlightened era. 

It is contended that docked horses are safer to drive, because 
the reins are less likely to be caught under a shortened dock 
than under one which is normal. This contention will not, how- 
ever, bear investigation, because so many horses are driven 
unamputated in this manner without accident ; and also for the 
obvious reason that a mutilated animal is always nervous. 

The following reply was given on the 18th of June by 
Colonel Seely, Secretary of State for War, to a question put by 
Mr. George Greenwood, M.P., asking whether any steps have 
been taken by the Army Council to prevent the docking of 
horses : 

As few docked horses as possible are purchased for the Army. It is the 
fashion in civil life to dock certain types of horses, and the supply offered, 
especially of draught horses, is not sufficient at present to justify the 
remount buyers in invariably refusing good animals solely because theit 
tails are mutilated. Representations have recently been made to the horse 
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trade on this subject, and an order ‘is now being issued to all concerned 
that after three years from this date no docked horse will be purchased for 
the Army. 

Another great error in the treatment of horses, about which 
the public seems to have placed its conscience in commission, is 
the abuse of bearing-reins. Every day miserable creatures, with 
foaming mouths, tossing heads, held in a vice by a gag-bit, are 
to be seen standing in torture for hours outside shops and houses 
of London thoroughfares. It is well known that this continued 
compression of the larynx eventually distorts the windpipe to 
such a degree as to impede respiration ever afterwards, excoriates 
the mouth and lips, induces roaring, and sometimes causes 
apoplexy, for the post mortem examination of hundreds of horses 
has proved these facts. By order of the Government the rein is 
not used on artillery horses. The late Field-Marshal Sir John 
Burgoyne, an engineer officer of the highest distinction, re- 
marked : 


It is not only inflicting a torment, but is absolutely injurious to the 
working power of the animal; as is clearly perceptible in witnessing the 
difference in the natural position of the horse, if with it, or without it, in 
drawing a load up hill. 


This statement particularly refers to the use of the hame 
rein on cart-horses, which in heavy draught work is responsible 
for ‘a large portion of the horse’s power being lost, from the 
animal being unable to get his head and neck down, and thus 
throwing more of the weight of his body into the collar. The 
powerful muscles which pull forward the shoulders and indirectly 
the fore limbs, and which are attached to the head and neck, 
are thus placed in the least favourable position for exercising 
their function ; so that the horse’s action as well as its speed and 
strength are impaired from this mechanical disadvantage. 

There is no more distressing sight than a plucky cart-horse 
reined back tight to the hames when ascending a hill with a 
heavy load; and every carter should be warned of the pressure 
on the mouth, and consequent handicap to the animal’s progress, 
involved by the use of hame reins even on a medium incline. 

What animal holds so limitless a lien on the human heart 
or has attached itself to our daily lives by such loyal ligaments 
as the dog? 

Yet statistics prove that 21,253 of these creatures were found 
in 1912 by the City and Metropolitan Police, lost or abandoned, 
within the area of London alone. Time, which squares most 
accounts in the long run, has never balanced this heavy deficit 
in man’s treatment of these homeless wanderers, often sick of 
hunger and scorched with thirst. It is to be hoped that all 
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present legislation may prove but a shelter on the road to higher 
attainment; yet even now some of the worst sufferings of this 
hopeless bivouac could be avoided if the necessary dog licences 
were issued in June rather than in the more inclement seagon 
of December, when the call for payment induces many people 
to fling the poor dog forth to provide for himself. 

When old grievances disappear as the stream of humane 
education widens out into broader knowledge and larger toler. 
ance, it is to be hoped that the chaining of dogs will go with 
them ; for it is impossible not to see the havoc of all happiness 
in the sadness that looks out from those eager eyes, picketed in 
unnatural confinement, in dreariest lines for life. 

There are other prisoners, too, whose lives should be brought 
under the direct guardianship of the State. 

What of cage birds, condemned to the limit of their narrow 
cells by that unwritten law of ruin to the weaker, which is the 
business result of most financial problems? Outside the light 
air moves, the sunshine comes and goes, happy crowds throng 
the streets; but through sultry days and wintry cold the little 
people pine behind their bars, doubtless dreaming, in strange 
bird-language, of streams flowing above layers of weed, of west 
wind blowing in forest trees—a fragile folk fretting for freedom, 
worn out in wearily waiting a longed-for day when British law 
allows no bird of British birth to be kept in captivity. 

It is a singular anomaly that in circumstances and tribulation 
which jar with every decent instinct, that body, which one would 
presume by the very oath of their allegiance to higher morality 
would be largely represented in humane ranks, displays an apathy 
as unaccountable as its accompanying prejudice. 

The clergymen of all countries and all creeds should bear in 
mind those simple lines of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with which 
we are all familiar : 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 


for though the mundane interpretation of the injunction is rarely 
neglected, the claims of the humbler portion of their flock are 
frequently overlooked. 

In a cause which should erase all line of demarcation, and 
should gain an easy victory over pride or love of riches, the sole 
prominent British Churchmen who vehemently and consistently 
vindicate the rights of animals are the present Bishop of Hereford 
and Archdeacon Basil Wilberforce. The valuable work achieved 
by these veterans of the vanguard in directing humanity towards 
merciful ideals will endure, and the mantle of their inspiration 
and eloquence may fall upon other shepherds and induce them to 
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display equal solicitude in leading their congregations to less arid 


pastures by preaching annual sermons upon this subject; for 


great is the power of oral persuasion to every form of kindness. 
Youth must ever be guided, and the paramount importance 
of humane education cannot be urged too strongly, since this 
thesis has been recently strengthened in the minds of many boys 
by Rule 6 of Scout law, which teaches : 
A scout is a friend to animals. He should save them as far as possible 


from pain, and should not kill any animal unnecessarily, even if it is only 
a fly—for it is one of God’s creatures. Killing an animal for food is 


allowable. 


Priests should surely seize this golden opportunity to impress 
further Scriptural instruction, and should also exploit that vein 
of ore bequeathed by master minds in a legacy of literature. 

Byron and Victor Hugo, Shelley and Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Wagner and Lamartine, Walter Scott and Edwin Arnold to 
Tolstoy and Robert Ingersoll, have leagued epochs and lands 
with litanies in prose and verse abounding in benevolence towards 
animals. 

Surely no invocation in the cause of liberty will fall wide of 
the mark in a land whose whole history has been an evolution of 
that principle ; whose citizens have contended for the right of 
resistance to unwarrantable methods from the first dawn of 
political liberty in the fourteenth century to the days of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, from Edgehill to the Battle of the Boyne. 

The cause of the prevention of cruelty to animals has long 
passed the stage of initiation, and though we may recite by 
rote @ self-respecting formula at matins, the belief should light 
the camp fires of the army of God at vespers, when a nation’s 
heart and judgment have elected to break the bitter bondage of 
an oppressive balance of power, to denounce a despotism often 
as destructive as it is despicable. 

The situation calls for no belated manifestations of sympathy ; 
it calls for the imposition of further constitutional checks upon 
malpractices towards the whole dumb commonwealth, of heart 
and soul incorporate, born of the spirit like unto us; for all 
revealed religion requires us to lighten the yoke of those who 
can issue no mandates, nor elect a representative in the councils 
of the community ; helots of harsh circumstance who must ever 
be pleaded for ‘ad misericordiam.’ 

There is an eternal appeal in the impenetrable silence of that 
vast underworld of complaintless suffering to those who have 
struck the chord of comprehension ; and to whom the dark im- 
passiveness of this enshrouding aura of inhumanity recurs as 
persistently as the slow ripple of the waves on the shore of a 
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dead sea. As surely as we find the first principle of empire in 
the call of God to Abraham to leave the land of his birth and 
dwell in Canaan, that he might be the founder of a people who 
would serve the Lord, it is the righteous spirit of that old com- 
mand that calls us to take up arms in all dominions for these 
helpless beings, the majority of whom pass into peace through 
the gates of pain in British lands of promise. 

Let us wage war with the powers of darkness and oppression 
until the hostile star of the animals’. supreme misfortune sets 
in the blaze of absolute justice and in the light of the perfect day. 

There is no sword on earth that Time will not lay at the feet 
of the Angel of Death ; but in the solemn hour of that summons 
when we stand face to face with our great Captain in that Court- 
martial which all appeals must reach at last, the soldiers of the 
Church Militant of humane belief will feel that they have heeded 
the voice that enjoins us, across the dark waters of doubt and 
despair, to maintain a struggle, without compromise or surrender, 
for the rescue of these lowly contingents of life’s lost legions, 
until we have planted our flagstaff on the highest peaks of human 
achievement and the world-wide cause is won. ~ 


ZEENEB CHARLTON. 








IS THE PRESENT NEGLECT OF POPE 
MERITED? 


Ir really seems as if a reaction is beginning to set in against the 
undue depreciation and neglect of Pope. Few poets have roused 
such opposite feelings and received such different treatment, such 
popularity and neglect, such obloquy and favour. In his life- 
time, in 
The teacup days of hood and hoop, 
And when they wore the patch, 

the age of Queen Anne which he so vividly represented in 
The Rape of the Lock, and later, the virulence of his satire 
made him the best hated man of his times, not only among 
the hacks and dunces of Grub Street, but also by Lord Hervey 
and for a time by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, by Curll and 
Dennis, Theobald and Blackmore, by Hearne the antiquary and 
by ‘slashing’ Bentley. Yet none could boast of a firmer phalanx 
of attached friends and ardent admirers—Bolingbroke and Harley, 
Gay and Garth, Addison (till the unfortunate rupture between 
them arising out of Tickell’s translation of the First Book of the 
Iliad), Craggs, Lord Lyttelton and Lord Peterborough, Bishop 
Atterbury and Spence, Swift, Arbuthnot, the ‘ blameless’ Bethel, 
Ralph Allen, Lord Bathurst, the Blounts, Jervas the artist, 
Bishop Warburton, and Voltaire. 

Pope’s reputation has passed through many phases. Twelve 
years after his death, in 1756, Joseph Warton, headmaster of 
Winchester, published the first volume of his Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope. It came as a bolt out of the 
blue to the champions of the poet. Not till twenty-six years 
later did he bring out the second part, in which at last he answers 
his own question as to the proper place to be given to Pope: 

Not assuredly in the same rank as Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, 
but considering the correctness, elegance, and utility of his works, the 
weight of sentiment and the knowledge of men which they contain, we may 
venture to assign him a place next to Milton and just above Dryden. 

But he went further than this. As he cannot allow that he 
possesses the two chief nerves of genuine poetry, the Sublime 
and the Pathetic, and can only put him at the head of a second- 
rate didactic school, which is not real poetry, he arrives at the 
conclusion that, after all, Pope was not a genuine poet ! 
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Warton’s Essay is now almost obsolete. It is indeed a store. 

house of learning, and abounds in many just observations and 
criticisms, but it is antiquated and pedantic in its form and 
style, and out of tune with modern taste. The wonder to us is 
that the book should have brought on its author such a storm 
of abuse, since he cannot be regarded as over-severe, while 
interspersed with the censure there is much generous and dis. 
criminating appreciation. But the fact that it did so is a proof 
of the absolute supremacy which Pope and his school had hitherto 
maintained. 

The Life by Johnson appeared in 1781. It is one of the best 
of that series which, on the whole, is the best and most popular 
of the Doctor’s works; but its merit does not consist in minute 
relation of facts, while the truth of its criticisms has to be 
separated from much alloy. No one, however, can dispute the 
final verdict: ‘If Pope is not a poet, where is poetry to be 
found? . . . a definition which shall exclude Pope will not easily 
be made’; or the dictum which Boswell records that he heard: 
‘Sir, a thousand years may elapse before there shall appear 
another man with a power of versification equal to that of Pope.’ 

Twenty-five years later, in 1806, came another turn of the 
wheel. . Bowles, the Sonneteer, in his edition of the Works, 
and again in his Invariable Principles of Poetry, severely 
attacked Pope both as a man and a poet. In his defence arose 
Isaac D’Israeli, Thomas Campbell, and, above all, Byron. Popian 
poetry thus became the battlefield of the rival theories of the 
romantic and classical or correct schools. Byron has no difficulty 
in demolishing Bowles’s ‘ invariable principles.’ 

So far are they from being invariable that they never were nor ever will 
be settled. These ‘principles’ mean nothing more than the predilections 
of a particular age ; and every age has its own, and a different one from its 
predecessor. 

But he goes beyond all bounds when he asserts that 


in the case of any great national or natural convulsion . . . an English- 
man anxious that the posterity of strangers should know that there had 
been such a thing as a British Epic and Tragedy might wish for the 
preservation of Shakespeare and Milton, but the surviving world would 
snatch Pope from the wreck and let the rest sink with the people! 


It is worth while, however, to notice that the distinctive feature 
which Byron claims as constituting Pope’s supreme excellence 
is the same as that which is selected by the best and most dis- 
criminating of his later critics—namely his faultlessness in 
execution, the perfection of his form, the exquisite skill of his 
literary composition. 

During much of the Victorian age Pope was held in but 
little esteem. Even such an editor as Whitwell Elwin (whose 
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work, continued by Professor Courthope, is indispensable to the 
Popian student) cannot spare him. As Andrew Lang says: 
No Line escapes his Rage, 
And furious Foot-notes growl ‘neath every Page. 

For this the malignant prejudiced language of Macaulay is largely 
responsible. He never wearied of decrying the monotony of the 
heroic couplet, the mechanical trick discovered and handed on 
by Pope. But surely there is some confusion here between the 
petty imitator and the original, whose fame must rest on its 
own merits (‘ Most can raise the flower now, for all have got 
the seed’). Amends, however, were made by writers such as 
Carruthers, whose Life, and Conington, whose Ozford Essay, 
came out in 1858, followed by Mark Pattison’s admirable Intro- 
ductions prefixed to his editions of the Essay on Man and the 
Satires and Epistles (1869 and 1872), and Sir Leslie Stephen’s 
volume in the English Men of Letters, 1880. 

After an interval of some indifference and disparagement we 
have had a Study of Pope, in two volumes, by Miss E. M. 
Symonds, who writes under the nom de plume of George Paston. 
It gives us a faithful portrait of a very complex character, steering 
as clear as it can of the microscopic problems, the miserable 
squabbles and sordid evasions and meannesses which loom so 
large in most of the writings on the subject. Its rule is to 
‘nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.’ The stream 
of the narrative flows on with sustained interest, diversified by 
copious extracts, not confined to hackneyed quotations. Subtle 
and minute criticism is not attempted, while a clear account is 
given of each of the poems. 

To attempt any further analysis of Pope at the present day 
would call for an exceptional union of great literary history with 
great poetical criticism. There are, however, signs that the day 
of a wider popularity for Pope may dawn again. Both as a man 
and a poet he must always be a subject of enduring interest. 
He presents, no doubt, many contradictory features, and many 
limitations. You cannot quite call him a toady, for he had 
considerable independence, and yet what snobbishness and vul- 
garity he displays at times! You cannot put him in the first 
rank of poets, and yet what consummate mastery of style, what 
perfect expression he has when at his best! One would gladly 
believe that at any rate the lovely lines on his mother, 


Me let the tender office long engage, 


were sincere, but their genuineness is vitiated by their having 
had originally another subject and having been afterwards 
altered, and also by the fact that when they were first published 
Mrs. Pope had been dead eighteen months. Nothing can surpass 
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the virulence, the grossness and venom of his invective, and yet 
Bolingbroke at his last interview could say of him ‘O great 
God, what is man! I never knew a person that had so tender 
a heart for his particular friends, or a warmer benevolence for 
all mankind.’ Pattison, however, says ‘for all outside his own 
circle he has nothing but bitterness’ in his Satires. His ingrained 
crookedness and self-deception is nowhere more apparent than in 
the tamperings and manipulations, the tortuous methods, the 
remaniement in the history of his Correspondence. He is torn 
to pieces between the vanity of his desire to see his letters in 
print, and the fear of being known to have published them. But 
even here, in Leslie Stephen’s words, ‘Every now and then 
genuine feeling seems to come to the surface. For a time the 
superincumbent masses of hypocrisy vanish.’ 

What an illustration is the poet himself of his own summary 
of men as the riddle of the world! With what mixed feelings 
must we regard such a character! What a contrast there is 
between Pope, who had never known the penury of Johnson, 
cherishing animosities almost to the last, and the mellow, kindly 
old age of the Doctor! How wide is the difference between a 
man and a versifier! In truth the ‘anfractuosities’ of Pope’s 
character form a baffling problem. ‘He could hardly drink tea 
without a stratagem.’ They are neatly summed up in the phrase 
of Atterbury, if we are to believe that he was the author of it, 
‘ Mens curva in corpore curvo.’ It was Atterbury who compared 
the poet driving in his little chariot to London to ‘Homer in a 
nutshell.’ Nor is it surprising that one who had himself dis- 
pensed so much acid should be the subject of banter and ridicule 
such as ‘the portentous cub never forgives’ of Bentley, and 
‘the wicked wasp of Twickenham’ of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. 

A perusal of the discoveries made by the poet’s executors of 
his breach of trust both to the Duchess of Marlborough in the 
character of Atossa and to his best friend, Bolingbroke, is 
painful reading. 


If we may believe his own words, the chief aim and object of Pope’s 
life was to be regarded not as a great poet but as an honest man, a loyal, 
affectionate friend, and a true lover of his kind. But high as his moral 
reputation stood in his lifetime Time and Fate, to say nothing of certain 
conscientious editors, have combined to expose him before the world as a hero 
of petty intrigues and third-rate mysteries.* 

‘Pity for the many sufferings to which his morbid sensitive- 
ness exposed him,’ that is the note on which Leslie Stephen’s 
biography concludes, and’it is pity that must prevail whenever 
we think of ‘ that long disease, his life.’ 


t George Paston, Mr. Pope, His Life and Times, p. 706. 
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But, however we regard him, we must always bear in mind 
that he was the product of his age. The classical spirit domin- 
ated every branch of literature, and specially the poetry of the 
eighteenth century. Artificiality and imitation were its marks. 
What can never be denied to Pope is a marvellous capacity for 
taking pains in his aim, the utmost correctness of style, and 
perfection of form in the evolution of his rhythm. But Horace 
long ago said that it is not enough for poems to have beauty of 
style, they must have pathos also and charm. Leslie Stephen 
admits that he feels half-ashamed of confessing to reading the 
Dunciad with pleasure. Taine goes so far as to say that it 
requires great self-command on the reader’s part not to fling the 
poem away. It is not wholesome severity, but cruel, coarse and 
extravagant malignity. Probably Swift was responsible for some 
of its brutalities. Setting aside the three or four well-known 
purpurei pannt, one must believe that there are few people who 
do not share the feeling of the present writer—that they simply 
cannot read a large part of the Dunciad. 

Two of the most important factors in the Popian verse are 
Rhyme and Antithesis. It was from Boileau that Pope learnt the 
secret of frequently composing the second line of the couplet 
before the first. As Fénelon says: ‘ Souvent on a recours 4 un 
vers inutile, pour en amener un bon.’ The poet’s own defence 
for adopting a metre clogged by similar terminations was this : 
‘I have nothing to say for rhyme, but that I doubt if a poem 
can support itself without it in our language, unless it be 
stiffened with such strange words as are likely to destroy our 
language itself.’ Even Milton could not have dispensed with 
it, he adds, had not his subject turned so much on such strange 
and out of the world things as it does. It is true that many of 
the harsh rhymes which grate on our ear at the present day, 
such as ‘join, line,’ ‘joy, lie,’ ‘obey, tea,’ ‘night, doit,’ are 
due to a change in the pronunciation of a diphthong or the 
accentuation of a word, but some imperfect rhymes, e.g. ‘ glass, 
place,’ ‘safe, laugh,’ cannot be so excused. No less than 
seventeen occur in the first book of the Essay on Man. The 
comparative poverty of the rhymes in some of the poems—ten 
rhymes to ‘ wit’ and twelve to ‘ sense ’—is also noticeable. 

With regard to Antithesis it is scarcely nécessary to give 
illustrations of what is so favourite a figure with Pope. A few 
common forms repeat themselves again and again. 

In the Imitations of Horace what is simple in the original 
becomes weakened by a needless turn of wit. In what is per- 
haps the finest outburst of Pope’s genius—‘ All are but parts of 
one stupendous whole,’ etc.—how repulsive is the antithesis of 
hair and heart! How tedious and often obscure is his contrast 
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between nature and art! The tendency to force antithesis had 
grown up in the age of Pope. What had been first an ornament 
and sometimes added strength to a sentiment became a disease, 
and at last provokes disgust, by the unnatural strain after point 
and brevity. ‘Le substantif marche accompagné de |’adjectif, 
son chevalier d’honneur; l’antithése équilibre son architecture 
symétrique’ (Taine). Among the ancients Lucan is the great 
storehouse of this figure, among the moderns Macaulay, and 
since his time it has very much gone out of fashion. 

After all, perhaps the truest appreciation of Pope will be 
gained if we pass lightly over the artificialities of his style with 
its oceasional flaws and defects and, forgetting as far as possible 
the ‘little poisonous barbs,’ the petty squabbles of his life, and 
the meannesses inherent in his character, we ungrudgingly recog- 
nise and let ourselves feel the spell he throws over us when he 
vises to his best. 

The best way of learning to enjoy Pope, according to Leslie 

Stephen, is to get by heart the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. May 
we not add the merum sal, as Addison called it, of The Rape of 
the Lock, held by some to be the masterpiece of Pope from its 
harmless, good-humoured satire, its inimitable parodies, its 
playful, sparkling liveliness, which remind us of Voltaire? Then 
there is the deep solemnity of the exordium in the Eloisa to 
Abelard, a poem more full of human feeling than anything Pope 
wrote, and the pathetic power of the Elegy to the Memory of an 
Unfortunate Lady. To the lovers of pure artistic literary work- 
manship, large portions of the Essay on Man will no doubt most 
commend themselves. But they will not look in it for any 
coherent system or philosophical unity. To call Pope the Poet 
of Reason or the first of ethical writers in verse is quite mis- 
leading. The inconsistencies of his ‘ Théodicée’ have been fully 
exposed by Pattison. Bolingbroke, it is said by Johnson, sug- 
gested the subject and supplied the argument of the Essay on 
Man; and there are striking passages in Shaftesbury’s Charac- 
teristics, published in 1711, from which Pope drew some of his 
inspiration. Certainly the subject was an uncongenial one. The 
philosophy is surface philosophy, its scheme of Providence is 
imperfect. And marvellous as is the technique of the poet we 
do not find in him the divine afflatus of the prophet, the vates 
sacer. 

Is then, we ask in conclusion, the present neglect of Pope 
merited? Of the fact itself there is no doubt, and among its 
chief causes may be mentioned 

(1) The subtle influence of the poet’s character, a suspicion 
of insincerity, his failure to stir the deepest feelings or win the 
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affection of his readers, as Horace has succeeded in conciliating 
the affection of every generation. 

(2) The artificiality of his metre. The heroic couplet has 
become discredited. The regular da da, da da, as Tennyson 
said, becomes monotonous. 

(3) The didactic in art is out of fashion. 

(4) His adoption of foreign models and French classicism. 

On the other hand, he is a consummate master of expression. 
In lucidity, in acuteness, in lightness of touch, in perfection of 
form, he is unrivalled. Much of what he wrote, no doubt, is 
neither edifying nor elevating, and may well pass into oblivion. 
But there is abundant material for a judicious volume of selec- 
tions, and what has been so well done by Matthew Arnold for 
Byron and for Wordsworth might be done also with advantage 
for the poetry of Pope. It is interesting to note that, with a 
view to curbing and pruning their extravagances of diction, 
George Meredith recommended the study of Pope to the rising 
generation of poets, while Dr. Herbert Warren does not hesitate 
to say that 


The present disregard of the poetry of Dryden and Pope is undue, nor 
can it be doubted that the pendulum will swing again in their direction, 
and that the real merit which underlies the mannerism of their versions, as 
of their original pieces, will be again appreciated. 


Francis St. JOHN THACKERAY. 
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THE BALKAN OUTLOOK AS SEEN 
FROM VIENNA 


moo em od-ae a Me oe 


‘Nort closed but merely suspended’ was the impression I had to 
report from here four years ago on the stage of the Balkan crisis 
marked by the annexation of the Occupied Provinces.’ On that 
occasion one of the most eminent of Continental diplomatists 
expressed to me his conviction that some of the means employed 
to overcome the crisis had so aggravated the original conflict that 
it would in all probability present itself anew in an acuter form 
three or four years later. His prescience has been proved by the 
event. This time, although the worst consequences of the 
renewed crisis have been averted, I find that the best informed 
circles are convinced that this, too, is merely suspended, and that 
another war or wars may—some, indeed, go so far as to say 
must—follow before equilibrium is established. If I personally 
venture later on to express a somewhat less pessimistic view it is 
from no want of respect for the judgment of those who differ 
from me. As it is evident that the main factors in this 
problem of Balkan peace are the attitude of the Dual Monarchy 
towards Servia, and that of Bulgaria towards her late allies, the 
principal object of my inquiries has been to obtain authoritative 
information on those points. The facts set forth in the following 
pages have all been derived from personages fully informed as to 
the standpoints of their respective countries, and from others 
whose intimate acquaintance with the subject entitles them tos a 
respectful hearing. 

Before proceeding to give the views of the three States which 
I have made the principal object of my inquiry, I may mention 
that while the Bulgarians still flatter themselves with the hope 
that Europe may be induced to insist upon a revision of the 
Treaty of Bucharest in the course of the coming winter, in well- 
informed Austrian circles this is regarded as utterly improbable. 
Here it is considered that the question of revision is disposed of 
for the present. Indeed, whenever a settlement of the differences 
between the three States is seriously taken in hand again it will 
be under the impulse of new conditions and will be carried out 
independently of all reference to the Treaty of Bucharest. If 

2 ‘Imperialist Austria” Ninetecmth Contury and After, July 1909. 
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‘Servia and Greece could be induced in their own interest to make 


certain concessions to Bulgaria which would diminish the latter’s 
desire for revenge, much might be done to secure the future 
peace of the Baikans at the cost of comparatively slight sacrifices 
of territory. Indeed, the cession of Kotchana, Ishtip, and 
Radovishta by Servia, and of Kavalla by Greece, might induce 
the Bulgarians to accept the existing situation. In view, how- 
ever, of the difficulties that arise as to the division of the spoils 
between Servia and Montenegro—countries that aspire to a 
fusion as a new Dual Monarchy at some future date—and Servia 
and Greece, there is little hope that either the Servians or the 
Greeks will be prepared to make such a sacrifice. The extreme 
covetousness betrayed by all these States in the matter of terri- 
torial acquisitions seems to show that an effective and durable 
Balkan Alliance is only possible at the expense of others. Had 
Servia, while engaged in a crusade for the emancipation of her 
own Slav brethren, been allowed to annex and absorb another 
independent nationality, the Albanians, she would, doubtless, 
have observed the Treaty with her Bulgarian ally. But even 
this is not so sure, seeing how stiff-necked the Bulgarians were 
in dealing with their allies and with Rumania, notwithstanding 
the liberal slice of Turkish Thrace which they had secured. 
Servians, Bulgarians, and Greeks have all subordinated what 
they previously represented as their main object, the emancipa- 
tion of their co-nationals, to geographical and strategical con- 
siderations. ‘To whatever extent they were national States prior 
to the war with Turkey, they are now, each of them, miniature 
imitations of the Dual Monarchy with its heterogeneous popula- 
tion. It remains to be seen whether they will treat their annexed 
minorities with the comparative fair-play that is accorded to them 
in Austria-Hungary. 
THE AUSTRIAN VIEW 


The public in Vienna, including professional -and business 
men of standing and intelligence, have to some extent fallen back 
into their traditional pessimism as to the foreign affairs of the 
country and its prospects generally. This is partly due, in addi- 
tion to the stagnation of trade, to a feeling, shared even by 
moderate and thoughtful men, that the policy of Count Berch- 
told showed too little confidence in the strength of the Monarchy, 
over-emphasised its love of compromise, and failed to insist with 
sufficient force upon the Austrian standpoint, which it is thought 
he might well have done without really endangering peace. The 
success of his strong stand in the case of Albania is cited as proof 
of the justice of this contention. The fact, however, that this 
view is evidently not entertained by the venerable Sovereign in 
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whose judgment the people of the Monarchy have such well. 
founded confidence is now producing a revulsion of opinion jp 
favour of the foreign minister. A further cause of discontent 
is the recognition in the Austrian capital, and among the whole 
industrial community, that a great deal of the constant friction 
with Servia is due not to any political necessity but to the selfish 
greed of the Agrarians in Hungary and Austria itself, who haye 
frequently subordinated the interests of the State to their own, 
and thus deflected the foreign policy of the Monarchy. These 
and other anti-industrial tendencies have had a very irritating 
effect upon the business world, no less than upon the working 
classes, who suffer most from the constantly increasing cost of 
necessaries. 

Among those better acquainted with the course of foreign 
affairs, however, there is a general tendency to regard the 
present situation as encouraging for the future and as justify- 
ing the action of the Government. In spite of some diplomatic 
reverses, due to the lack of support, and, indeed, the occasional 
opposition, of Berlin, and to financial difficulties and humiliations 
resulting from the boycott of the Dual Monarchy by the French 
money market, they are satisfied on the whole with the creation 
of an autonomous Albania and with the striking confirmation fur- 
nished by the ex-allies of the long-standing belief in this country 
that a Balkan Federation is a pure Utopia. They furthermore 
contend that if the Monarchy desired to pursue the policy 
attributed to it by its censors, it would, instead of advocating a 
revision of the Treaty of Bucharest, rejoice at the present situa- 
tion, which must be of advantage to all those who desire to fish 
in troubled waters. What the Dual Monarchy desires is peace 
and prosperity in the Balkans, which will enable it to pursue 
the development of its commerce in those regions, unhindered by 
all national and political disturbances. The parliamentary dele- 
gations of Austria-Hungary consistently declared for thirty years 
past that the Monarchy had no expansive ambitions in the 
Balkans. As a matter of fact, the suggestion that Austria 
desired to annex European Turkey as far as Salonica was & 
Russian invention, circulated with the object of injuring this 
country in European public opinion. 

The attitude of the Dual Monarchy can never be correctly 
understood unless it be realised that in the present crisis it has 
throughout been acting on the defensive.* From the commence- 
ment of the Balkan Alliance the Servian, Russian, and French 


? This view is confirmed by Mr. Morton Fullerton in his brilliant work 
Problems of Power: A Study of International Politics from Sadowa to Kirk- 
Kilisse, which deserves careful study as a particularly comprehensive statement 
of the whole problem up to the second war, as seen from an independent and 
philosophic standpoint. See note, pp. 278-9. 
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press openly declared that its object was the creation of a solid 
mass of Slav combatants to fight Austria-Hungary. It was 
evident that some action was being prepared against this country. 
The Temps in particular was the mouthpiece of open threats 
against the Monarchy—threats founded upon the idea that the 
Balkan federation was a weapon for the use of Russia, a million 
soldiers who would serve in co-operation with the Russian army 
to ‘encircle’ Austria-Hungary. On the 18th of June a certain 
calculated indiscretion in the Temps more fully revealed the fact 
that the Serbo-Bulgarian alliance was directed against Austria- 
Hungary, and was evidently concluded under Russian auspices. 
(I may mention en passant that this alliance is regarded here 
as having been rather a painful necessity than a voluntary act 
on the part of the Bulgarians. According to certain Austrian 
circles, the Bulgarians would have preferred to settle their 
accounts with the Turks single-handed, but for the fear that 
while they were occupied in Thrace Servia would seize the 
Bulgarian districts of Macedonia. I mention this interesting 
suggestion without, however, being able to give it full credence, 
as it seems obvious that, notwithstanding the victories of the 
four States against Turkey, the troops at their disposal were 
none too many for their great task.) The Russian origin and 
anti-Austrian tendency of this Treaty is evident from the follow- 
ing passages in the account of it given by the Temps (the italics 
are mine) : 

In this document are comprised, first of all, the mutual guarantees 
of the independence and integrity of the two countries. The Treaty 
provides for common defensive action against any attempt on the part 
of @ foreign State to occupy or invade even temporarily any part what- 
sever of Balkan territory under Turkish dominion. . . . 

Bulgaria undertakes to accept this frontier in case the Emperor of 
Russia, who shall be requested to act as supreme arbitrator in the 
matter, should decide in favour of this line. 

It is understood that the two parties undertake to accept as their 
definitive frontier the line which the Emperor of Russia may find within 
the limits previously indicated to be most in harmony with the rights 
and interests of the two parties... . 


Tue Mririraky CoNVENTION. .. . 


In case Austria-Hungary should attack Servia, Bulgaria is under 
the obligation of at once declaring war upon Austria-Hungary and of 
sending into Servia an army of at least 200,000 combatants in order to 
co-operate with the Servian Army in all operations of war, whether 
defensive or offensive. Bulgaria is under the same obligation towards 
Servia in case Austria-Hungary, under any pretext whatsoever, should 
advance troops into the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, whether with or without 
the consent of Turkey. If such action on the part of Austria should 
provoke a declaration of war by Servia, or if Servia, in order to 
protect her interests, should send her troops into the Sanjak, with the 
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result that an armed conflict takes place between Servia and Austrig. 
Hungary, Bulgaria is bound to render similar assistance to Servia. . . , 


The evident object of these disclosures was to damp Austro- 
Hungarian sympathy for Bulgaria by showing that the Bul- 
garians had entered into an alliance which committed them to 
hostile action against this country. If it were possible to 
entertain any doubt of the fact, it would have been removed 
by the remarks of the Serbophil correspondent of the Temps at 
Vienna (the 22nd of June 1913), in which, after describing the 
profound impression produced by the disclosures in diplomatic 
and political circles, he goes on to say that 


official Austrian circles desire to represent the Serbo-Bulgarian alli- 
ance as directed only against Turkey and not against Austria-Hungary, 
The semi-official Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung, in publishing’ the extracts 
from the Treaty, has not hesitated to say that not a single clause of it 
is directed against the Dual Monarchy. 


It is hardly necessary to add that Austrian officials did not 
for an instant doubt the real significance of this document, 
although they thought it good policy for the moment to pretend 
not to recognise it. 

As to the degree in which the stipulations of the Serbo- 
Bulgarian Treaty have been observed by the two States, there 
is, of course, a great and fundamental obstacle in the way of 
forming any final judgment. This is that we have not the full 
text before us, and are not likely to have it for many years, if, 
indeed, it is ever disclosed. Concluded under Russian auspices, 
Russia will probably see to it that the undisclosed portions throw- 
ing further light on her own intentions are not made public. 

It must not be supposed that well-informed politicians here 
attribute to Russia any desire to realise Irredentist dreams enter- 
tained by the Servian people, if not by the Servian Government, 
any more than they expected at a previous period to see Russia 
help France to tear up the Treaty of Frankfort. But they are 
convinced that Russia played her cards in the Balkans with the 
object of placing Austria-Hungary at a disadvantage, and of 
putting herself in a position to bring pressure upon the Monarchy 
in case of need. 

It is considered characteristic of the dominant ideas in the 
Balkans that a Russian writer before the war between the allies 
proposed the following basis of conciliation between the Servians 
and the Bulgarians: The Servians, he suggested, should keep 
Macedonia for some years, but should declare their readiness to 
return it to Bulgaria if the latter maintained the Alliance, and 
aided the Servians in conquering the Austro-Hungarian territory 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, Croatia and Dalmatia. 
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Now, however, that the Balkan Confederation has committed 
suicide—whether under hypnotic influence may be an open 
question—and the very dangerous attack prepared against the 
Hapsburg Monarchy has been averted, at least for the present, 
this country congratulates itself upon the success of the pacific 
campaign with which it has defended its vital interests, and with 
the consoling reflection that peace has been preserved between 
the Great Powers. 

I may mention here that the general conviction is that, had 
Austria intervened by force of arms to impose her views upon 
Servia, Europe would not have interfered, and that if Russia 
alone had ventured to do so the Austro-Hungarian forces would 
have proved victorious. In unofficial circles no attempt is made 
to deny the fact that a rising in Russian Poland was prepared 
under Austrian auspices, with Austrian help, and under the 
leadership of Austro-Polish officers.* This time the possibility 
of a Polish rising was much nearer being realised than during 
the difficulties that followed the annexation of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina. What the eventual result of a revolt at Warsaw 
would have been it is, of course, impossible to foresee, as it might 
well have opened up the whole problem of Poland once more, 
with all its terrible possibilities. 

One minor consequence of such a war might have been 
the annexation of Servia by Austria, a move favoured by 
the military party in this country and by a small section 
of the political world, though it never had the support of 
the Austrian Government. The consideration upon which 
this policy was based is that the greater part of the Servian 
race is already under Austrian rule, and that it would 
eventually prove wise for the peace of Austria-Hungary and for 
the development of that race to unite the whole under one 
Sovereign, giving them a place in the Monarchy similar to that 
now occupied by Hungary. According to the Austro-Slav pro- 
moters of what is known as ‘ Trialismus ’ the Servians, Croatians, 
and Slovenes are different only in name, being for all practical 


* I have before me at this moment a series of picture postcards showing what 
are euphemistically styled ‘ Rifle Clubs’ at drill and on the march at Zakopane, 
in the Limanova district wn Galicia. A more capable-looking crowd of men in a 
serviceable khaki uniform no officer could desire. A few months ago a 
ministerial decree was published in the Vienna press. probibiting these rifle clubs 
to have more than one rifle for every twenty members. The military authorities 
at Lemberg and Cracow contented themselves, however, with instructing the 
organisers of the clubs not to allow their members to walk about with bayonets 
and sabres, nor to carry their rifles in the regulation military way, in going to 
drill. No mention was made of the restriction of one rifle to every twenty men. 
Indeed, it is declared that these societies get as many rifles and as much 
ammunition as they can afford to buy—through the Austro-Hungarian military 
authorities. 
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purposes one and the same people united by close bonds of rags 
and language. The one great division between them is that of 
religion, the Servians being Orthodox and the Croatians and 
Slovenes Catholics. Thus in the broader sense this Southern 
Slav question, which a small party in the Croatian Parliament 
proposes to solve by the conversion of the Dual Monarchy into 
a Triune Monarchy, is one of the unity of the Southern Slays 
through the creation of a new Illyria, while in a political and 
economic sense it is a movement for their emancipation under 
Austro-Hungarian rule. The supporters of this solution main- 
tain that the new Triune State should comprise Croatia and 
Slavonia, including Fiume, Dalmatia, Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, Carniola, Istria and Trieste, Goerz and Gradiscka, the 
eastern part of Carinthia and the southern part of Styria, with 
a total population of some five million Serbo-Croatians and 
1,200,000 Slovenes. 

In Austria the only advocates of this ‘ Trialismus’ are non- 
party men who exercise little political influence. The Magyars 
are its most bitter opponents. Even the other Austrian Slavs 
are hostile to the idea of creating a Parliament at Agram which 
would unite all the Southern Slavs of the Monarchy. The 
German element in Austria is also opposed to it, as obviously 
the creation of a third ruling nation in the Monarchy would 
necessarily diminish their influence, while they fear, on purely 
economic grounds, that a strong Slav State in the south of the 
Monarchy might place obstacles in the way of their commerce 
to the Adriatic. It is the existence of this movement in Austria, 
weak as it is, that has given rise to the idea that the inclusion of 
the minority of Servians outside the Monarchy would, on the 
whole, be an advantage, and that under a system in which the 
whole Servian race would have Home Rule within the Hapsburg 
dominions the annexed Servians would soon be reconciled to the 
new régime. 

I may recall, however, that neither Count Andrassy, the great 
Hungarian statesman who laid the basis of the Triple Alliance, 
nor Baron Aehrenthal, who carried through the annexation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, had any sympathy with this idea 
of the annexation of Servian territory. A personal friend of 
Baron Aehrenthal has mentioned to me, during my present 
visit here, that after the crisis resulting from the annexation 
had been successfully overcome, the Baron expressed to him his 
extreme relief that he had been able to avoid a milifary occupa- 
tion of Servian territory, ‘ for,’ he added, ‘ after we had taken it 
we should have had to march out again.’ 
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THE BULGARIAN STANDPOINT 


Before his departure from Vienna Professor Ivan A. 
Gheorgov, of the University of Sofia, one of the principal mem- 
bers of a deputation of Macedonian Bulgarians now engaged 
on a series of visits to St. Petersburg, Berlin, London, Paris 
and Rome, was good enough to explain to me the standpoint of 
his countrymen in the part of Macedonia annexed by Servia 
and Greece. Their mission is to impress upon Europe on behalf 
of the majority of the Macedonian population the desirability of 
granting autonomy to Macedonia by making it an autono- 
mous State on a basis somewhat similar to that of Albania. 
According to Professor Gheorgov, Bulgaria is prepared to agree 
to this solution of the Macedonian problem. The Professor 
frankly admitted that they did not propose to relax their efforts 
until circumstances justified their demand. He pointed out that 
their claim to be regarded as Bulgarians was recognised by Servia 
in the Treaty which she concluded with Bulgaria on the 13th of 
March 1912. Yet, in spite of the express provisions of that 
Treaty, the Servian Government, on the 28th of September 1912, 
two days before the mobilisation of the three armies against the 
Turks, sent a secret circular to its diplomatic representatives 
abroad laying claim to the lands comprising the northern parts 
of Albania with Durazzo and Alessio, and to the Macedonian 
towns of Ochrida, Prilep, Veles and Kratovo, accorded by that 
treaty to Bulgaria. Even after the refusal of Austria and the 
Powers to allow Servia to retain Durazzo and the coast, the 
Servians only asked Bulgaria to grant them, as a voluntary 
concession, the town of Prilep, and it was only later that their 
demand was increased. 

The Bulgarians would under no circumstances have agreed to 
a partition of Macedonia. Indeed, they would have preferred to 
see Macedonia remain under Turkish rule than have it divided 
between the Servians and the Greeks. After five centuries of 
Turkish rule the Bulgarians of Macedonia still retained their 
nationality, language and customs. The Servians and Greeks, 
however, and more particularly the Servians, would as speedily 
as possible denationalise the Bulgarian population of Macedonia 
by means of cruel maltreatment and persistent and systematic 
administrative pressure. Indeed, the Servians have, he said, 
already shown their hand by the suppression of Bulgarian news- 
papers and books, and this will be followed by driving away the 
bishops and priests who sympathise with Bulgaria, by closing 
Bulgarian churches and schools, the latter some twelve. hundred 
in number, and by expelling more than fifteen hundred Bulgarian 
teachers. The inhabitants will be obliged to change their names, 
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substituting the Servian ending itch for the Bulgarian off. Ifa 
Bulgarian of Macedonia wants a pass or any other legal docu- 
ment he will find that he cannot obtain it unless he writes hig 
name with the Servian ending. If he further attempts to defend 
his Bulgarian nationality the police will deal with him on some 
trumped-up charge which will secure him a few months’ time 
for reflection—in prison. If among the Bulgarian Macedonians 
treated in this way a certain proportion are so obstinate as not 
to recognise the necessity of abandoning their nationality, they 
will, according to my informant, be certainly assassinated or 
driven out of the country. The Bulgarians could, in his opinion, 
come to an understanding of a more or less satisfactory character 
with the Greeks, the Turks and the Roumanians, but there was 
absolutely no possibility of any understanding with the Servians. 
Furthermore, he was convinced that a general understanding 
between the four States was impossible. 

The Bulgarians could never renounce their brethren in Mace- 
donia, who had contributed so many of the most capable public 
men that had helped to build up the kingdom. Indeed, the 
emancipation of the remainder of the race in Macedonia was, 
according to Professor Gheorgov, practically the sole object of 
the war. So strongly was this view held by the vast majority of 
the Bulgarian people that the Bulgarian soldiers fighting in 
Thrace frequently showed impatience at their being kept there 
instead of being marched into Macedonia, which they had 
always understood was the goal they had in view. This would 
appear to confirm the statement of the Servians, who now 
declare that Thrace was outside the sphere of operations of the 
two allies. 

Another distinguished Bulgarian believed that under Servian 
rule the Bulgarians of Macedonia would not be able to retain 
their nationality for two years. Within that period they would 
be either Servianised or exterminated. A considerable number 
of Macedonian Bulgarians have already been Servianised, in- 
cluding M. Pasitch, the Servian Prime Minister, who has not 
up to the present day succeeded in acquiring a perfect command 
of the Servian language. While Macedonia was under Turkish 
rule the Servians would never have agreed to autonomy, as they 
knew that the bulk of the population was Bulgarian. They 
foresaw that the majority in an autonomous Macedonia would 
declare themselves to be Bulgarians, and might one day be 
annexed to the kingdom. The Bulgarians have invariably 
maintained that there was no basis for a partition as there were 
no Servians in Macedonia. The Servians, however, contend 
that there are; the basis of their contention being the fact that 
a certain number of the orthodox inhabitants, known as Serbo- 
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manes, have remained faithful to the patriarchate and attend 
Servian churches. The number of these Serbomanes, who are 
everywhere in a minority, is steadily decreasing. According to 
the same authority the Bulgarians also declined a Servian sug- 
gestion to divide Macedonia into spheres of influence, as that, 
they contended, would involve a subsequent partition of Mace- 
donia between the two countries, to which Bulgaria could not 
consent. 

In the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty nothing was said about 
Albania. On the contrary, the absorption of Albania was opposed 
to the spirit of that Treaty, which declared that the object of 
the war was to liberate the nationalities. Thus, the Albanians 
being, also, an independent nationality, the Servians could lay 
no claim to their territory, but only to such parts of the con- 
quered lands as were populated by Servians. Nor was there any 
mention in the Treaty of a seaport for Servia. (These two 
statements, by the way, are absolutely denied by the Servians.) 

While the Bulgarians have much less to fear from the Greeks 
than from the Servians in the way of denationalisation, it is the 
Greeks who have inflicted upon them the heaviest material and 
economic losses. While the Servians have taken the bulk of the 
Bulgarians of Macedonia, the Greeks have seized upon the ports 
that ought to have formed part of New Bulgaria—namely, 
Salonica and Kavalla. Indeed, they have left Bulgaria no 
room for satisfactory railway connexion with the coast. In 
taking Kavalla the Greeks deprived Bulgaria of the possibility 
of prolonging the existing line from Demir Hissar along the 
valley of the Struma to Sofia. The length of that continuation 
would be only about 250 kilometres. Even in leaving to the 
defeated Bulgarians the Bay of Lagos they took away with one 
hand what they had given with the other. The value of that 
Bay as a port for the Bulgarians depended upon the possibility 
of their establishing railway connexion with it along the Valley 
of the Mesta, but the Greeks destroyed that possibility by includ- 
ing within the territory which they retained a considerable part of 
that valley, and thus rendering it impossible for the Bulgarians 
to build a railway. As things stand, the Bulgarians in order to 
reach the Bay of Lagos would have to pierce high mountains, 
thus rendering the project so difficult and expensive as praeti- 
cally to preclude its realisation. It is true they will have the 
line to Dedeagatch, if they can arrange matters with the Turks, 
but that line is twice as long as would be that from Kavalla, and 
much longer also than one through the Mesta Valley. 

As to the suggestion that Bulgaria had tried to become the 
Prussia of the Balkans, my Bulgarian interlocutor pointed out 
that even if they had taken all Macedonia the kingdom would 
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still have been smaller than Rumania alone. The war againgt 
Turkey being for the emancipation of part of the Bulgarian race 
and of the other Christian peoples there was no justification of 
the claim that for the sake of equilibrium Bulgaria should 
abandon a section of her own children. Greece acquires two 
million new inhabitants, and Bulgaria only half a million, yet 
the latter is asked to abandon two million Bulgarians in Mage. 
donia. Before the war the population of Bulgaria was 4,337,000, 
that of Rumania 7,248,000, of Servia 2,912,000, of Greece 
2,666,000, and of Montenegro roughly 250,000, while the popula- 
tion of Turkey was about 24,000,000. If Bulgaria had acquired 
the whole of Macedonia she would have altogether a total popu- 
lation of only six millions. As things stand, the population of 
Bulgaria practically remains the same as before the war, her 
slight gains only balancing her losses in the two campaigns and 
her cessions to Rumania. In these circumstances, he added, 
is it not the vilest hypocrisy, a new version of the wolf and the 
lamb, for her despoilers to bring such an accusation against 
Bulgaria? 
THe SERVIAN CAsE 


In discussing the same question from the other side I have 
received the following authoritative statement of the Servian 
case: Macedonia has always been the principal bone of con- 
tention between the Bulgarians and the Servians, the latter 
consistently denying that it is inhabited exclusively by Bul- 
garians. The Servians hold that its Slav and Arian inhabitants 
are racially more closely related to themselves than to their 
Bulgarian neighbours, who are of Mongolian stock. The lan- 
guage of these Macedonian Slavs is a dialect which eastward of 
the Struma approaches the Bulgarian, while to the west of that 
river it is more akin to the Servian language. 

It is true that the Bulgarians have established their Church 
in Macedonia, but it is a purely political institution, its priests 
being rather political agents than ministers of religion. When 
Russia, about the year 1850, tried to create an Orthodox Slav 
State in the Balkans as a means of uniting all the then uneman- 
cipated Southern Slavs, its efforts were supported by Servia. 
Turkey, however, recognising the danger for her rule of the 
proposed unification of the Slavs, succeeded, with the help of 
the Bulgarians, in playing off the latter against the Orthodox 
Servians and Greeks, thus causing a permanent division between 
the Slav and Greek elements in European Turkey. In 1872 the 
Sultan, by Firman, sanctioned the nomination of the Exarch, 
or independent head of the Bulgarian Church in European 
Turkey. The clergy of that Church at once set about to convert 
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an institution which might have served as a bulwark against 
Slav absorption by the Greeks into an instrument for Bulgarising 
Macedonia. The new citizens of Servia will be subjected to no 
exceptional legislation, while their civil and religious liberties are 
protected by the Constitution. Jews, Albanians, Catholics and 
Turks have long enjoyed equal rights in Servia, and Servian 
citizens of foreign origin have fought enthusiastically and with 
distinction in the recent wars. No complaints have been made 
of Servian treatment by anyone except Bulgarian agitators. 

According to the same Serbophile authority Austria-Hungary 
has, ever since the Treaty of Berlin, treated Servia merely as 
a market, and directed her commercial policy towards paving the 
way for a Customs union with the kingdom.  Servian states- 
men, however, were not prepared to fall in with her views, as 
they feared that economic dependence upon the Dual Monarchy 
would inevitably lead to political dependence. Austria-Hungary 
suspects Servia of having a hand in every liberal movement 
among her Southern Slavs, while Servia always feared that the 
policy of the Monarchy was to advance her frontier to the south 
until she reached Salonica, thus hampering the expansion and 
progress of the kingdom. Any aggressive ambitions in the 
direction of Austria-Hungary would betray on the part of Servia 
@ lack of political judgment which there is no ground for attri- 
buting to her. That kingdom, which has doubled its territory, 
has a heavy task awaiting it in the organisation of the agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry of these acquisitions, which have 
been left quite undeveloped by Turkey, without seeking any 
quarrel with the Dual Monarchy. 

‘ We are sometimes described,’ continued my informant, ‘ as 
the Russian outpost in the Balkans. But why? Because of our 
gratitude to Russia for her help in retaining what we have 
wrested from the Turks. Had Germany done as much for us 
I suppose we should be regarded as a Pan-Germanic outpost. 
Nothing is easier than to make such charges. But in reality 
Servia is nobody’s tool. The Servian people have succeeded, 
in the course of a century of constant struggle and enormous 
sacrifices, in emancipating themselves from the Turks and 
creating the independent State of to-day, whose freedom and 
honour is dearer to them than all else.’ 

The Servians hope that, under the new conditions now 
established, the Dual Monarchy will not try to hamper their 
projected railway development on quasi-political or other grounds. 
Servia desires not only to sell her agricultural produce to Italy, 
France and England—to which Austrian and Hungarian 
agrarians ought to have no objection—but to encourage the most 
active competition in her own markets between the manu- 
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facturing countries of Western Europe. Of course, it cannot 
be expected that this competition will be welcomed by Austrian 
manufacturers, who have hitherto had a privileged position in 
the Servian market, but still they will continue to enjoy the 
advantage of proximity and of better knowledge of Servian 
requirements. They will necessarily have a large share in all 
the progress due to Servian railway development, which by pro- 
moting exports will increase the demand for manufactures. 

The war has entirely changed the conditions governing the 
projected line from the Danube to Giovanni di Medua, which 
may be revived later, though for the moment free access to 
Salonica through friendly Greek territory makes the problem 
less urgent. At present Servia is considering the construction 
of the following lines: (1) Uskub, Tetovo (Kalkandelen), Gos- 
tivar, Dibra and Monastir; (2) Monastir, Prilep, Venchani- 
Gradsko; (3) Monastir, Sorovitch-Larissa; (4) Ujitse to Var- 
dischte ; (5) Mitrovitza, Novi Bazar and Sienitza to Uvatz on 
the frontier of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. Servia would also 
be prepared to co-operate in a connexion of her projected line 
Monastir-Dibra with the Albanian coast via Elbasson and Avlona, 
as also to connect her system with that of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, in order to enable her to reach the Adriatic through 
Dalmatia. The connexion of the Servian lines with Rumania 
will be made by means of a bridge across the Danube at Gruya. 
If Montenegro is prepared to agree Servia is also ready to connect 
her railway system with that of her neighbour through the 
valley of the Ibar. By the way, the Servian Government appear 
to have decided either to buy up the private railway lines in the 
conquered territory, or at least to come to arrangements with 
the owners, which will prevent these lines being administered in 
@ manner detrimental to the State. 


One of the possibilities that occupies the minds of politicians 
here is that of Bulgaria being able at some future juncture to 
detach Rumania from her Servian and Greek allies. One means 
of bringing this about has been mentioned to me by an acute 
and well-informed publicist, who has followed the whole de- 
velopment of the crisis very closely. According to him, there 
was, before the second war, some mention of territorial con- 
cessions to Rumania at the expense of Servia, and in his opinion 
these might be revived later on to induce Rumania to join with 
Bulgaria in a forcible revision of the Treaty of Bucharest. The 
excuse for a move of this kind on the part of Rumania would 
be the existence of a small section of the Rumanian people in 
the north-east of Servia, at the bend of the Danube north of 
Novoselo, and immediately opposite the Rumanian town, Turn 
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Severin. The Servians, however, doubt whether Rumania would 
be disposed, for the sake of such a small enclave, to spoil the 
excellent river frontier between herself and Servia, and put an 
end to the long-standing and valuable friendship between the 
two peoples. A second possibility which is discussed is the 
readiness of Turkey to unite with Bulgaria in a common attack 
upon Greece, in which the object of the Turks would be, first, 
so to weaken Greece that they would have less to fear from it 
in any future complications, and, secondly, to secure the friendly 
neutrality of Bulgaria in case of Turkish difficulties in Asia 
Minor. It is stated that proposals for a Turko-Bulgarian under- 
standing somewhat on these lines were submitted at Sofia before 
the second war. The proposal then rejected by the Bulgarians 
might, it is thought, be revived by themselves later on under 
the new conditions now created. 

While, for the moment, it is Servia which excites the resent- 
ment of the Bulgarians to the highest degree, all possibility of 
compromise being scornfully rejected, it should be remembered 
that Rumania has taken some 5000 square kilometres of Old 
Bulgaria, with three prosperous towns and about 300,000 in- 
habitants, and that the Greeks have seized the most fertile part 
of Macedonia, including its capital, Salonica, and the port of 
Kavalla ; while the Turks have recaptured Adrianople and Kirk 
Kilisse, the most brilliant trophies of the war. Each of the 
Balkan States is thus threatened by any Bulgarian dream of 
revenge. For instance, the Rumanians must reckon with the 
possibility of an attempt by Bulgaria to recover her lost territory 
whenever the Rumanian Government finds itself in the throes 
of another peasant revolt, an eventuality that cannot be lost 
sight of in a country where the peasantry are treated almost as 
badly as the Jews. Besides, whatever may have been the case 
before the war, it is Hohenzollern-ruled Rumania which is now 
the Prussia of the Balkans. Apart from all question of the 
defence of her territory, is it to be imagined that Rumania will 
imperil her own predominance by helping or even permitting 
Bulgaria, her most formidable and tenacious rival, to recover 
any considerable part of what she has lost? Moreover, when will 
Bulgaria be in a position to try conclusions with her enemies? 
The idea entertained here that she may attempt to do so even 
within a decade strikes me as a miscalculation, in view of the 
fact that, while the war has left her with practically the same 
population as before, her terrible loss of actual and potential 
husbands and fathers will greatly retard its increase for many 
years to come. When will she have soldiers enough for a war 
of revenge against States that have all increased their 


population ? 
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The present Bulgarian policy is apparently to cultivate good 
relations with all her neighbours except Servia, while preparing 
for a future attack upon the latter. But it is realised not only 
at Bucharest but at Athens and Constantinople that the attack 
on Servia would be only a beginning of the Bulgarian reclama- 
tions. Such an eventuality has been foreseen by the Treaty of 
Bucharest, which provides for thé maintenance in future of what 
is called the principle of equilibrium between the Balkan States, 
Any effort to disturb it would inevitably be met by a coalition 
of the other Balkan States against the disturber. 

Of course the possibility of an alliance between Bulgaria and 
Austria-Hungary cannot be overlooked. But is it likely that the 
Dual Monarchy would intervene actively against Servia in view 
of the practical certainty that to do so would bring Russia into 
the field? Moreover, Servia, under the pressure of her new 


responsibilities, might come to a working compromise with the - 


Monarchy of such a satisfactory character as would deprive this 
country of all desire to weaken or hamper her small neighbour. 
Surely one of the clearest lessons of the two wars is that the Great 
Powers are now so perfectly balanced that they neutralise each 
other, and can really do nothing except in the few insignificant 
matters on which they are agreed. Thus the Balkan States in 
the future, as in the recent wars, will be allowed to fight out 
their own quarrels, free from all effective intervention. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, it seems to 
me that the situation, although anything but ideal, justifies the 
hope that the Peace of Bucharest will be maintained for a much 
longer period than is anticipated at this moment in Austria- 
Hungary, to say nothing of Bulgaria. It will, of course, be a 
peace of the uneasy variety to which Europe has now been 
so long accustomed—one rendered apprehensive by constant 
intrigue, and marked by a permanent rivalry in armaments 
between the Balkan States, which can hardly be blamed if they 
find no more rational solution of a common dilemma than the 
Great Powers themselves. Another encouraging feature of the 
situation is the proof which it furnishes that all these Powers 
are so impressed with the incalculable perils of war that they 
are prepared to accept the present settlement in spite of all its 
obvious deficiencies. But the fact that it satisfies the Bulgarians 
in Macedonia and in the kingdom as little as the Peace of 
Frankfort satisfied the French is no reason why the Treaty of 
Bucharest should not be maintained for a period sufficiently 
long to change the whole nature of the Balkan problem. Anyone 
who, during the past generation, has followed the developments 
of the Near Eastern question, particularly from such a standpoint 
as Vienna, cannot forget the constant fears entertained here 
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year after year that the Balkan conflagration, so long predicted 
and so sure to come, was inevitable with the melting of the 
snows. Yet, in spite of numerous opportunities and the per- 
sistent and heroic efforts of the oppressed Balkan populations 
themselves, it needed the combined efforts of the Young Turks, 
‘Austria-Hungary, and more particularly Italy, to bring matters 
toa head. The action of the Young Turks led to the annexation 
of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, which annexation, in tempting 
Italy to seize Tripoli, created the favourable opportunity for 
joint acticn by the Balkan allies, or perhaps merely precipitated 
that alliance. In any case, were it not for this combination of 
circumstances the snows might have melted every spring for a 
generation to come without leading to anything more than waste- 
ful and ineffectual local risings. In spite of the fears of the 
Bulgarians and the pessimistic anticipations of Vienna, there is 
no reason to suppose that the régime to be introduced by Servia 
and Greece in Macedonia will be less tolerable than that of the 
Turks. It is, on the contrary, practically certain that the 
economic condition of the conquered territory will be greatly 
improved. Therefore, however dissatisfied certain sections of 
the population may be, and however strong the desire of the Bul- 
garian element for autonomy, the danger of local outbreaks will 
be less rather than more in the future than in the past, par- 
ticularly if European public opinion is steadily brought to bear 
with the object of securing fair treatment all round. 


AineEas O’NEILL. 
Vienna, September. 


SIR HARRY JOHNSTON AND BOURNEMOUTH 
To the Editor of Tae NrnergentH CENTURY. 


Mayor’s Parlour, Bournemouth. 
17th September 1913. 


Dear Srr,—May I correct the statements of Sir Harry Johnston con- 
cerning Bournemouth in his article on the Protection of Fauna and 
Flora? After some hasty generalisations, he makes an attack upon the 
Corporation, and accuses them of the desire to cover the earth with 
houses. The facts are these: the borough contains 5800 acres; 800 of 
these are gardens, golf links, parks, bowling greens, tennis lawns, drives, 
pleasaunces, and wooded chines, all free and open. With regard to Talbot 
Woods, originally there were 194 acres of pines, now fifty acres are being 
developed for building purposes. The Corporation have by negotiation 
secured the laying out of avenues one hundred feet wide, with strips of 
turf planted with trees and shrubs on either side, through the estate. 
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They may be able to do more on the side of Meyrick Park, which } 
to the town and adjoins the woods. oe 
We have planted and are planting thousands of Scotch fir and P 
aster. _ 
If Sir Harry knew how limited are our powers he would praise 4 
extol us for what we have done. I fear great services to the Empin 
Africa are not necessarily a good preparation for an accurate kno 
of the powers conferred by the Town Planning Act. If Sir Harry h 
to settle 74,000 Masai in nine square miles of terrifory, there would 
considerable destruction of natural scenery and a cruel disturbance of } 
domestic quietude of the larger carnivora. I condole with him on the 
of his pullets, and the ravages of that Hungarian fox.—Yours 
fully, S. M‘Catmont Hi11, D.C.L., 
Mayor of Bournemont 


he Editor of Taz NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake — 
to return unaccepted MSS. 








